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M.DCC.LVIII. 



The Translator of Epictetus owes the Permiffion 
of inferting the following ODE intirely to the Friend- 
fhip of the Writer of it; who, when fhe favoured her with 
it, had no Thought of its ever appearing in Print. 

An Irregular ODE. 

To E. C. who had recommetided to me the Stoic Philofophy, 
as produSlive of Fortitude, and who is going to pnblijh 
a Tranfatio?i of Epictetus. 


C OME, Epictetus! Arm my Breaft 
With thy impenetrable Steel, 

No more the Wounds of Grief to feel. 
Nor mourn by others’ Woes depreft. 

Oh teach my trembling Heart 
To fcorn Affliction’s Dart; 

Teach me to mock the Tyrant Pain ! 

For fee around me ftancl 
A dreadful murd’rous Band, 

I fly their cruel Power in vain! 

Here lurks Difiempers horrid Train, 

And There the PaJJions lift their flaming Brands j 
TheJ'e with fell Rage my helplefs Body tear. 

While Thofe with daring Hands 
Againft the immortal Soul their impious Weapons rear. 


Where-e’er I turn, frefli Evils meet my Eyes ; 

Sin, Sorrow, and Difgrace, 

Purfue the Human Race ! 

There on the Bed of Sickncl's Virtue lies ! 

See Frietidjhip bleeding by the Sword 
Of bale Ingratitude ! 

Sec baleful Jealou/y intrude. 

And poifon all the Bliis that Love had flor’d ! 

(a i j Oh! 


An Irregular ODE. 

Oh ! feal my Ears againft the piteous Cry 
Of Innocence diftreft! 

Nor let me fhrink, when Fancy’s Eye 
Beholds the guilty Wretch’s Bread: 

Beneath the torturing Pincers heave : 

Nor for the num’rous Wants of Mis’ry grieve, 

Which all-difpoling Heav’n denies me to relieve! 

in. 

No longer let my fleeting Joys depend 
On focial, or domeftic Ties ! 

Superior let my Spirit rife. 

Nor in the gentle Counfels of a Friend, 

Nor in the Smiles of Love, expeCl Delight: 

But teach me in tnyfelf to find 
Whate’er can pleafe or fill my Mind. 

Let inward Beauty charm the mental Sight; 

Let Godlike Reafon, beaming bright, 

Chace far away each gloomy Shade, 

Till Virtue’s heav’nly Form difplay’d 
Alone fhall captivate my Soul, 

And her divineft Love pofiefs me whole ! 


But, ah ! what means this impious Pride, 

Which heav’nly Hofts deride ! 

Within myjelf does Virtue dwell ? 

Is all ferene, and beauteous there ? 

What mean thefe chilling Damps of Fear ? 

Tell me, Philofophy! ThouBoafter! Tell: 

This god-like all-fufficient Mind, 

Which, in its own Perfection bleft, 

Defies the Woes, or Malice of Mankind 
To {hake its felf-pofleffing Reft, 

Is it not foul, weak, ignorant, and blind ? 

Oh Man ! from confcious Virtue’s Praife 

Fall’n, fall’n !-what Refuge can’ll thou find ! 

What pitying Hand again will raife 
From native Earth thy groveling Frame ! 

Ah, who will cleanfc thy Heart from Spot of finful Blame ? 
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v. 

But, See! what fudden Glories from the Sky 
To my benighted Soul appear, 

And all the gloomy Profpedt cheer ? 

What awful Form approaches nigh ? 

Awful : Yet mild as is the fouthern Wind , 

That gently bids the Foreft nod. 

Hark ! Thunder breaks the Air, and Angels lpeak! 

“ Behold the Saviour of the World ! Behold the Lamb of God !’* 
Ye Sons of Pride, behold his Afpedt meek! 

The Tear of Pity on his Cheek! 

See in his Train appear 
Humility and Patience fweet. 

Repentance , proftrate at His facred Feet, 

Bedews with Tears, and wipes them with her flowing Hair! 

VI. 

What Scenes now meet my wond’ring Eyes ! 

What hallow’d Grave, 

By mourning Maids attended round, 

Attracts the Saviour’s Steps ? What heart-felt Wound 
His fpotlefs Bofom heaves with tender Sighs ? 

Why weeps the Son belov’d. Omnipotent to fave ? 

But, lo ! He waves his awful Hand ! 

The fleeping Clay obeys His dread Command. 

Oh Lazarus ! come forth ! -“ Come forth and fee 

“ The dear Effects of wond’rous Love! 

“ He, at whofe Word the Seas and Rocks remove, 

“ Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for Thee! 

VII. 

Thy Walls, Jerufalem, have feen thy King, 

In Meeknefs clad, lament thy haplefs Fate ! 

Unquench’d His Love, though paid with ruthlefs Plate ! 

O loft, relentlefs Sion ! Didft Thou know 

Who thus vouchfafcs thy Courts to tread. 

What loud Hofannas wouldft thou ling ! 

How eager crown His honour’d Head ! 

Nor fee unmov’d His kind paternal Woe! 

Nor force His Tears, His precious Blood, for thee to flow ! 


VIII. No 
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VIII. 

No more repine, my coward Soul! 

The Sorrows of Mankind to lhare. 

Which He, who could the World controul. 

Did not difdain to bear ! 

Check not the Flow of fweet fraternal Love, 

By Heav’n’s high King in Bounty given. 

Thy ftubborn Heart to loften and improve. 

Thy earth-clad Spirit to refine. 

And gradual raife to Love divine 
And wing its loaring Flight to Heaven! 

IX. 

Nor Thou, Eliza, who from early Youth 
By Genius led, by Virtue train’d. 

Haft fought the Fountain of eternal Truth, 

And each fair Spring of Knowlege drain’d} 

Nor Thou, with fond Chimeras vain. 

With Stoic Pride, and fancied Scorn 
Of human Feelings, human Pain, 

My feeble Soul fuftain ! 

Far nobler Precepts fhould thy Page adorn. 

O rather guide me to the facred Source 
Of real Wifdom, real Force, 

Thy Life’s unerring Ruie ! 

To Thee, fair Truth her radiant Form unlhrouds, 
Though, wrapp’d in thick impenetrable Clouds, 

She mock’d the Labours of the Grecian School. 


M. II. 
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INTRO- 





|HE Stoic Se& was Founded by Zeno^ about 
three hundred Years before the Chriftian 
JEra .: and ilourifhed in great Reputation, 
till the Declenlion of the Roman Empire. 
A complete Hiftory of this Philofophy 
would be the Work of a large Volume : and nothing fur¬ 
ther is intended here, than fuch a fummary View of it, as 
may be of Ufe to give a clearer Notion of thole Paflages in 
EpiBetus , a ftridt Profelfor of it, which allude to fome of 
its peculiar DocShines. 


§. 2. That the End of Man is to live conformably to 
Nature, was univerfally agreed on amongft all the Philo- 
lopliers : but, in what that Conformity to Nature confifts, 
was the Point in Difpute. The Epicureans maintained, that 
it confided in Pleafure j of which they constituted Senfe 
a the 
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the Judge (a). The Stoics, on the contrary, placed it in 
an abfolute Perfection of the Soul. Neither of them feem to* 
have underftood Man in his mixed Capacity; but while the 
firffc debafed him to a mere Animal, the laft exalted him to a 
pure Intelligence; and both conlidered him as independent, 
uncorrupted, and fufficient, either by Height of Virtue, or 
by well-regulated Indulgence, to his own Happinefs. The 
Stoical Excefs was more ufeful to the Public, as it often 
produced great and noble Efforts towards that Perfection, 
to which it. was fuppofed poflible for human Nature to 
arrive. Yet, at the lame time, by flattering Man with falfe 
and preliimptuous Ideas of his own Power and Excellence, 
it tempted even the Bell to Pride: a Vice not only dreadfully 
mifchievous in human Society, but, perhaps of all others, the 
moft infuperable Bar to real inward Improvement. 

§.3. EpiEietus often mentions Three Topics, or Clafles, 
under which the Whole of Moral Philofophy is compre¬ 
hended. Thele are, the Dejires and Averjions , the Purfuits 
and Avoidances , or the Exercile of the aCtive Powers, and 
the AJfents of the Underftanding. 


(w) Senfibus ipfis judicari voluptates. Cic. de Fin. L. II. By Pleafurc 
the Epicureans fometimes explained themfelves to mean, only Freedom 
from Uneafinefs: but the Philofophers of other Sefts in general, as well 
as, Cicero, infill, producing their own Expreffions for it, that they meant 
fcnfual Delights. This, indeed, was more explicitly the Dodtrine of 
yJriftippus , the Father of the Cyrenaics : a Sedt, however, which funk 
into the Epicureans ; whole Notions plainly led to the Dill'olutencfs fo 
remarkable in the Lives of moft of them. 


§■ 4 - 
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§.4. The Defres and Averfons were confidered as fimpleo pe%c-,s 
AfFedtions of the Mind, arifing from the Apprehension, tH a t E,c,4A “ rc<s * 
any thing Was conducive to Happinefs, or the contrary. 

The firft Care of a Proficient in Philofbphy was, to regulate 
thefe in fiich a manner, as never to be difappointed of the 
one, or incur the Other : a Point no' other wife attainable, 
than by regarding all Externals as ab'iolutely indifferent. 

Good muft always be the Objedt of Defire, and Evil of 
Averfion. The Perfon then, who confiders Life, Health, 

Eafe, Friends, Reputation, &c. as Good 5 and their Con¬ 
traries as Evil, muft neceflarily dejire the one, and be averfe 
to the other: and, confequently, muft often find his Dejire 
difappointed, and Kis Averfon incurred. The Stoics, there¬ 
fore, reftrained Good and Evil to Virtue and Vice alone: 
and excluded all Externals from any Share in human Happi¬ 
nefs, which they made entirely dependent on a right Choice. 

From this Regulation of the Dejires and Averfons follows 
that Freedom from Perturbation, Grief, Anger, Pity, &?c. 
and in Short, that univerfal Apathy, which they every-where 
Strongly inculcate. 

§. 5. The next Step to Stoical Perfedtion was, the Clafs of 
Purfuits and Avoidances {b). As the Dejires and Averjions Ot.uxi 
are fimple Affedtions, the Purfuits and Avoidances are 


{b) The Stoics define thefe Terms : the one, a Motion, by which \vc 
are carried toward fome Objedt; the other, a Motion, by which we 
fh'ive to fliun it. The original Words, by a Happinefs in the Greek 
Language, are properly oppofed to each other; which the Englijh will 
not admit. I have chofcn the belt I could find, and wilh they were 
better. 


a 2 


Exertions 
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Exertions of the adtive Powers towards the procuring or 
declining any thing. Under this Head was comprehended 
the whole Syftem of moral Duties, according to Their in¬ 
complete Ideas of them: and a due Regard to it was fup- 
poled to enfure a proper Behaviour in all the focial Rela¬ 
tions. The conftant Performance of what thefe point out,, 
naturally followed from a Regulation of the Defires and. 
Averfions in the firft Topic: for where the Inclinations are 
exerted and reftrained as they ought, there will be nothing, 
to miflead us in Adtion. 

§. 6. The laft Topic, and the Completion of the Stoic 
Character, was that of the AJfents (c). As the fecond was. 
to produce a Security from Failure in Practice, this was to 
fecure an Infallibility in Judgment,, and' to guard the Mind’ 
from ever either admitting a Falfhood, or diflenting from 
Truth. A wife Man, in the Stoic Scheme, was never to be 
miftaken, or to form any Opinion. Where Evidence could 
not be obtained, he was to continue in Sufpenfe. His Under- 
ftanding was never to be mifledj even in Sleep, or under the 
Influence of Wine, or in a Delirium. In this laft Particular; 


(c) It feems ftrangc, that the Stoics generally, put. the Ajjents laft: 
fince both the Affections and Will fliould be governed by the Under- 
ftanding; which, therefore, fliould be rectified, in order to do its Office 
well. EpiSietus feems to be of this Opinion in B. I. c. 17. But, per¬ 
haps, they thought common Scnfe, or natural Logic, fufficient for this 
Pnrpofc; and artificial Logic, which they meant, but did not exprefs 
clearly, by the Word Ajjents , ncceffary as a Guard only againft Sophiftry. 
Yet their mentioning it, as a Guard alfo againft being milled, when they 
were in Drink, and even in their Dreams, leaves but little Room for this 
Conjecture. 


however, 
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however, there is not a perfect Agreement: and fome Au¬ 
thors are fo very reafonable, as to admit it poffible for a 
Philofopher to be miftaken in his- Judgment, after he hath 
loft his Senfes (d). 

§. 7- The. Subjects of thefe feveral Clafles of philosophic $«rTa<n«i ;■ 
Exercife are, the Appearances of Things [e). By thefe Ap¬ 
pearances the Stoics underftood the Impreflions (f) made 
on the Soul, by any Objects, prelented either to the Senfes,, 
or to the Underftanding. Thus a Houle, an Eftate, Life,/ 

Death, Pain, Reputation, &c. (conlidered in the View, 
under which they are prefented to the perceptive Faculties) 
in the Stoical Senfe are,. Appearances. The Ule of Appear-- 
ances is common-to Brutes, and- Men; an intelligent Ule of 
them belongs only to the latter: a Diftin&ion, which is 
carefully to be obferved in-reading thefe-Difcourles.- 

§. 8. That Judgment,, which is formed by. the Mind con- Aoyy.cx.ro.. 
cerning the Appearances y the Stoics termed Principles : and 
thele Principles give a Determination to the Choice. 

• (d) K on fJLtiv tdv ctpevfiv ’X.pviwnr'os ce.iro€?wniv> Ktea.vQ>n S'e ot.va.ir oSAhthv' 

'o. /ul gy, a.iro&hn'TW S'la. [jLstonv v.cti fj.e?\ay%o\ia.v' 'o<fe, arazrofAwnjj', S'ta €i- 
fictious Kctrce.An'lc-ts. Diog. Laert. in Zeno. 

Nam li argumentaberis, fapientem multo vino incbriari, et retinere 
rcdtum tenorcm, etiamli temulentus fit: licet colligas, nec veneno poto 
moriturum, &c. Sen. Epiji. 83. 

( c ) The original Word is of peculiar Signification among the Stoics : 
and I with it could have been rendered into Englijh , in a manner Id’s 
ambiguous, and more expreflive of its Meaning. But the Stoic Language 
perilhed with the Stoic Scdt: and fcarccly any of its technical Terms can 
now be rendered intelligible, except by a Paraphrafe, or a Definition. 

(J) Tvirao-tv ev Diog. Laert. L. VII. 

§- 8. 
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riooaipe- §. 9, The Choice , among the Stoics, fignified, either the 
aas. Faculty of Willing; ora deliberate Election made of fome 
Action, or Courfe of Life. 

§. 10. As the Appearances relpeCt particular Objects, the 
tl^oAv^c-a. Pre-conceptions are general innate Notions, fuch as they flip— 
poled to take original Polleffion of the Mind, before it forms' 
any of its own (g). To adapt thefe Pre-conceptions to parti¬ 
cular Cafes, is the Office of Reafbn: and is often infilled on. 
by EpiEletus , as a Point of the higheft Importance. 

§. 11. By the Word, which throughout this Tranllation 
Evpouu is rendered Profperity , the Stoics underftood the internal 
State of the Mind, when the Affections and a&ive Powers 
were fo regulated, that it confidered all Events as happy: 
and, consequently, mull enjoy an uninterrupted Flow of Suc- 
cefs; fince nothing could fall out contrary to its Wifhes (h). 

Thefe, which have been mentioned, are the technical 
Terms of the greatell Conlequence in the Stoic Philofophy : 
and which, for that Reafon, are, except in a very few Places, 
always rendered by the lame EngliJJj Word. There are other 
Words ufed in a peculiar Senle by this Sedt: but, as they are 
not of equal Importance, they are neither fo ftriCtly trans¬ 
lated, nor need any particular Definition. 


(g) li<p Se 'ii 7rfoA»-Xis, evi'otu (pv<riMi to>v xa.6’ oAou. 

Diog Laert. L, VII. §. £4. 
(/j) I am fenfihlc, that Projjwity , in common Ule, relates -wholly to 
external Circumftanccs: hut I could find no better Word to exprefs the 
internal good Condition of Mind, which the Stoics meant by 1 ivpoict- 
There is an I.nftancc cf the like Ufe [1 John iii,. 2. 


§. 12 . 
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§.. 12. The Stoics held Logic in the higheft Efteern: and 
often carried it to fiich a trifling Degree of Subtilty, as ren¬ 
dered their Arguments very tedious and perplexed. The 
frequent References to logical Queftions, and the Ule of 
lyllogiftical Terms, are die leafb agreeable Part of the Dif- 
courfes of RpiEieius : fince, however well they might be 
underftood by fome of his Hearers, they are now unintelli¬ 
gible to the greateft Part of his Readers. Indeed, with all 
his Strength and Clearnels of Underftanding, he leems to have 
been hurt by this favourite Science of his Se6t. One is fome- 
times furprifed to find his Reafoning. incoherent and per¬ 
plexed : and his Scholars rather filenced by Interrogatories, 
which they are unable to comprehend, than convinced by the 
Force of Truth; and then given up by him, as if they were 
hopelefs and unteachable. Yet many a well-meaning Under¬ 
ftanding may be loft in a Wood by the Confufion of dialec¬ 
tical Quibbles, which might have been led, without Diffi¬ 
culty, to the Point in view, if it had been fuffered to follow 
the Track of common Senfe. 

§.13. The Stoic Scheme of Theology, as it is explained 
in Cicero , and other ancient Writers, appears, in many Parts 
of it, ftrangely perplexed and abfurd. Some however of 
this feeming Abfurdity may poffibly ari/e from the Ufe of 
ftrong Figures; and the infinite Difficulty of treating a Sub¬ 
ject, for which no human Language can fupply proper and 
adequate Terms (*). The Writings of the firft Founders of 

the 

0 ) Quidquid de Deo dixeris, quidquid tacita; mentis cogitations con- 
ccperis, in humanum tranfilit, et eomimpitur, fen linn: nee habet pro¬ 
pria: 
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.the Stoic Philofophy, who treated exprefsly on Phyfiology 
and Metaphyfics, are now loft: and all that can be known 
of their Dodrine is from Fragments, and the Accounts 
given of them by other Authors. By what can be collected 
from thefe, and particularly by the Account which Diogenes 
Laertius gives of the Stoics, they appear to have held, that 
there is one fupreme God, incorruptible, unoriginated (i), 
immortal, rational, and perfedt in Intelligence and Happi- 
aefs■: unfufceptible of all Evil: governing the World, and 
every thing in it, by his Providence : not however of the 
human Form; but the Creator of the Univerfe: the Father 
likeWiie of all (/): and that the feveral Names of Apollo , 
Minerva , Ceres , &c. only denote different Exertions of his 
Power in the different Parts of the Univerfe {m). It would 
be . wellj if they had ftopt here : but they plainly fpeak 
of the World, as God ; or of God, as the Soul of the 
World ; which they call his Subftance (n) ■: and I do not 
recoiled any Proof, that they believed Him to exift in the 
e>. tramundane Space. Yet they held the World to be finite (o), 


pi-ite fignificatioriis notam, quod noftris verbis dicitur, atque ad humana 
ncgotia ccmpofitis. 

Arnob. adro..Gentcs. L. III. p. iii. Ed. Lt/gd. Bat. 1651. 

(/') A<;Ga^Tos x.ai ayevntros- Diog. Laer. L. VII. §. 137. 

(/) 0sc.i» i’avcti Zojor aOctvciTov, Ac^ncoi', reAcior, n voepov ev euS'cuy.ovict J 
vav.vj Trai'Tos civSTifexTor, 7 T^ovo»tixcv xovyou re xaa real' ev xoa-yw' y.» 
en-cii fj.errci cnQ^M7rouop<pov‘ etvau Se rov y.ev Snyiovpyov roiv 0A&11’, coenrep xoy 
vrpnezxvriv twi-. Ib. §. 147. 

(w) IJoA > ctn TTOGGHyoplain -irf>OGOvoy.ci?£ra.i zara r as iuvcty.cn. Ib. 

(>:) Ougiuv Jc.&eiv Zai'Mi' y.ev f»cri rov oAov xaeryov xett tov ovpctvoy. Jb. 

§• I-,8. 

(0 O yev uuv xtryos 7T£7r£fxo-y.evos £<?i- Ib* 

4 .and 
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and corruptible: and that, at certain Periods, it was to under¬ 
go fucceffive Conflagrations, and then all Beings were to be 
reforbed into God, and again reproduced by Him (p). What 
they intended by being reforbed into God, as I do not com¬ 
prehend, I will not attempt to explain: but I fear they under- 
flood by it, a Lois of foparate perfonal Exiftence. Yet fome 
of the later Stoics departed from this Doctrine of the Confla¬ 
gration, and liippofed the World to be immortal (y). Indeed 
there is often fo much Obfcurity, and Appearance of Con¬ 
tradiction, in their Expreflions. that it is very difficult, if not 
impolfible, to form any precife Idea of their Meaning. They 
who, with Impartiality, read what the ancient Philofophers, 
of all SeCts, have written on the Nature of God, will often 
find Caufe to think, with the utmoft Veneration and Grati¬ 
tude, on the only Book, in which this important Article is 
explained, fo far as is neceflary to be known, in a manner 
perfectly agreeable to the Principles of Ample, unperverted 
Reafbn. For what it gracioufly teaches more than Reafon 
could, it confirms by luch Evidences of its Authority, as 
Reafon rnuft admit, or contradict itfelf. 

§. 14. The Stoics fometimes define God to be an intelli¬ 
gent, fiery Spirit, without Form, but palling into whatever 
Things it pleafes, and alfimilating itfelf to all (r ): fometimes 


(p) Kara %f>ovasv 7 rotecs wSpioS'ovs et rctMtntw «s ecwTOv 7r a coni' niy auenaer, 
xcci ttclAlv t% eauTou ytvvcov. Ib. §. 137. 

(q) See Philo JuDiEUS, of the Incorruptibility of the World, p. 947. 
Ed. Par. 

(r) ©eos e<ri Tn-tv/j-a. voepov kcu 7 rvpaS'es, oux. ey^oy poppyr, fj.i'ca.^a.AAav 
S~t as cc GouAtTxt kxi avi’ff'ofimoufA.si'oy wettru POSIDONIUS. 

b an 
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an active, operative Fire (s). It might be hoped, that thele 
were only metaphorical Phrafes, if they did not exprefsly 
{peak of God as corporeal; which is objected to theinby 
Plutarch (t). Indeed they defined all Efience to be Body (u}<. 
An Error of which, probably, they did not difcover the ill 
Tendency, any more than 'Tertullian; who inconfiderately 
followed them in this very unphilofophical Notion* that 
what is not Body, is nothing at a\l.(w). His Chriftian Faith 
fecures him from the Imputation of Impiety : and the juft 
and-becoming Manner, in which the Stoics, in many In- 
ftances, {peak of God,, fhould incline one to form the fame, 
favourable Judgment of them: and thofe Authors feem 
guilty of great Injuftice, who reprefent them, as little better 
than Atheifts. 

§.15. They held the Eternity of Matter, as a paffive 
Principle ; but that it was reduced into Form by God 
and that the World was made, and is continually governed 
by Him (^)* They fometimes reprefent him, \ as. : model¬ 
ling the Conftitution of the World with fupreme . Au~ 


(s) Tlvp Ti'xyiv.ov. Plut. de Placit. Philofoph. L. I. c. 7.. 

(/) Outoi tov ©tov, a.p%yv ovrct, Xaifjtot voepov, nat vow tv ’uhn-prquxvvrts* 
ov xaGago!', ouS't oarhovv. ovj't aavvQtTov, aAAa ’err tpou, netI di ’tjtpou otira. 
tpettrovert. Plut. de cotnmunibus notitiis adv. S tokos, p. 1085. 

(«) Ho/pta. S't t<T‘, xoit ctVTOVS, ’novata. Diog. Laert. L. VII. §• i jo.. 

(w) yJdu. Praxeam-, c. 7. Yet, De Anima, c. 7. he fays, Omne, cor- 
porale pailibile eft; which he certainly did not think.God was. 

(x) A ox a cPavTois ctpyyts avcti t oov oAcoy duo, to ttoiovv ttctl to 7rata%pv' to. 
y tv ovv Trct-T%ov avcti anv ctiroiov ovaictv , Tnv vhnv. To de iroioWj tov tv ctVTn 
hoyov, TOV ©tov.. Diog.Laer. L. VII. §. 134 . 


thority 
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thority (y) : at others, as limited by the Materials, which 
He had not the Power to change (z). EpiBetus may be 
thought to incline to this latter Opinion (a) : yet his Words 
are capable of a different Turn. And there are, perhaps, 
more Arguments, in the Writings of the Stoics, to prove their 
Belief of the uncontroulable Power of the Deity in the Forma¬ 
tion of Things, than thole, which lome unguarded Expref- 
fions appear to furnifh againd it. 

§. 16. Of all the Philofophers the Stoics were the cleared: 
and mod: zealous Aflertors of a particular Providence (b): a 
Belief, which was treated with the utmod Contempt by the 
Epicureans (c). As this Principle is, of all others, the mod: 
conducive to the Intereds of Virtue, and lays the Founda¬ 
tion of all true Piety, the Stoics are intitled to the highed 
Honour for their fteady Defence of it; and their utter Re¬ 
jection of the idle, and contemptible, Notion of Chance/^. 

§. r 7, By Fate they feem to have underdood a Series of 
Events, appointed by the immutable Counfels of God: or, 


(y) Deus ifta temperat, quse circumfufa Redlorem fequuntur et Ducem. 
Potentius autem eft quod facit, quod eft Deus, quarn materia patiens Dei. 
Sen. Epijl. 65! 

Nulli igitur eft naturae obediens, aut fubjedtus Deus. Omnera ergo 
regit ipfe naturam. Cic. de Net. Deor. L. II. §. 30. Ed. Dav. 

(z) Non poteft artifex mutare materiam. Sen. de Provid. c. 8. 

(a) B. I. c. 1. 

(<£) Non univerfo Hominum Gencri, folum, fed etiam fingulis, &c. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. III. 

(c) Anus fatidica. Ib. L. I. 

(d) Nec fine Rationc, quamvis fubita, accidere. Sen. de Provid. c. 1. 

b 2 that 
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that Law of his Providence, by which he governs the World (ej.. 
It is evident by their Writings, that they meant it in no Senfe, 
which interferes with the Liberty of human Addons.. Cicero 
allows, that Chryjippus endeavoured to reconcile Fate with 
Free Will: and that it was contrary to his Intention, that,, 
by a perplexed Way of arguing, he confirmed the Doctrine 
of Nepsflity (f), N Whenever they fpeak of God, as fubje£t 
to Fate \vhich it. muft be owned they lometimea, do in ^ 
very ftrong and unguarded manner, their Meaning, feems to- 
bej ihat hjs own. eternal Will is his Law e that he cannot 
change; becaufe He always ordains what is beft (g): and 
that, as Fate is no more than a connected Series of Caufes, 
God is the Fir ft Original Caufe, on which all the reft de¬ 
pend {h\ 

§. 18. They imagined the whole Univerffe to be peopled 
with Gods,. Genii, and Demons : and among other inferior 
Divinities reckoned the Sun,. Moon, and Stars, which they 
conceived to be animatecl and intelligent;' or inhabited by 
particular Deities, as the Body is by the Soul, who prefided 
over them, and directed their Motions (/).. 

( e ) Aoyos, xatf ov'o xoa-ftoi S'le^ccyercu.. Diqg. Laer. L. VII. §.14.9.. 

(f) Chryjippus -Applicat fe ad eos potius,. qui neceflitate motus Ani- 

mos [Animorum. DavJ\ liberatos volunt. Dum autem verbis utitur 
fuis, delabitur in eas Difficultales, ut neceflitatem. Fati confirmet invitus .. 
Cic. de Fato,, §. 17. Dav. Chryfippus autem,, cum et neceflitatem impra- 
baret, &c. §.18. 

(g) Sen. de Beneficiis. L. VI. c. 23.. 

(b) lb. L. IV. c. 7. 

. (<) Cic. de Natura Deorutn L. II. c. 15. 

§. *9^ 
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§.19* The Stoics held both the above-mentioned Intelli¬ 
gences,, and . the Souls of Men, to be Portions of the Eflence 
©f God {k) r or Parts of the Soul of the World (/): and to be 
corporeal (m), and perifhable {n). Some of them indeed 
maintained, that human Souls fubfilled after Death: but 
that they were* like, all other Beings, to be confumed at the 
Gbnflagrgtipnw; Cl.epinthes taught, that all Souls lafted till* 
tihat ,Ti^ t ^ ^J2^^^,^.bnly thofe of the Good (0). Seneca- 
is perpetuahyt; wavering : fometimes {peaking of the Soul as 
immorjahi at^jhers* as perifhing with the Body. And 
indeed' t^iefe is nothing., but Confufion, and a fhelahcholy - 
Uncertainty,, to be met with among thfe Stoic, on - this 
SubjetSL 

§. 20.. There is,.. I think, very little Evidence to be found, 
that they believed future Rewards or Punishments, com¬ 
pared with that which appears to the contrary (p) : at leaft 
the Reader will obferve, that Epi&etus never aflerts either. 
He ftrongly infills, that a bad Man hath rio other Piinilh- 
ment, than being fuch ; and a good Man, no other Re- 

( k ) Epic. B. I. c. 14,. &c. 

(/) ‘Hspegn avoci ra,s ev toh “Zuoh. D-IOG. LA‘ERT. L. VII. §. i>f6. 

fa) Tvv S'b •]'V%yr-~'xxi Xujjlo, aval. Ib. 

(») Tvv JA.BTa Oavatrov iirijjcivav, <p(jctgT»v ct’ aval. Ib. 

( 0 ) KAectvQvs 7racrccs, iiriS'ia.jA.ivav tpa.cn, iicjrv omtsmc. X/w<n7r7ro> 

t «5 T0)V Xotpwv JJCQVCOV.- Ib. §. 157. 

(p) Laftantius, indeed, L. VII. c. 7. fays : Effe inferos Zenoil 
Stoicus docuit, et fedes piorum ab impiis effe difcretas : et illos quidem. 
quietas et deledtabiles incolere Regioncs j hos vero luere paenas in tenc— 
brofiS locis, atque in ca;ni voraginibus liorrendis. But I know not 
that any other Author relates this of him.- 


ward : 
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ward [q ]: and he tells his Difciple, that, when Want of 
Neceflaries obliges him to go out of Life, he returns to the 
Four Elements, of which he was made : that there is no 
Hades , nor Acheron , nor Pyriphkgethon (r) -• and he clearly 
affirms, that perfonal Exiftence is loft in Death (s). Had 
EpiEietus believed future Rewards,. he muft, of courfe, have 
made frequent mention of them (/). M. Antoninus, upon a 
Suppofition that Souls continue after Death, makes them to 
remain for fome Time in the Air : and then-to be changed, 
diffufed, kindled, and relumed into the productive - Intelli¬ 
gence of the Univerfe (u). In another Place, he vindicates 

(q) SeeB. I. c. 12. p. 48- B. III. c. 7. p. 249. Id. c. 24. p, 317. 
B. IV. c. 9. §. 2, 3. Id. c. 10. §. 2. c. 12. §. 4. 

(r) B. III. c. 13. p. 265. 

(j) Id. c. 24. p. 326. 

(f) The only Paflage, that I can recoiled:, in which any Intimation 
feems to be given of a future Reward, is in the XVth Chapter of the 
Enchiridion: and, probably, even there he means only a Happinefs to be 
enjoyed in the prefent Life, after due Improvement in Philofophy j though 
he exprefles it by the very' ftrorig Figures of partaking the Feafts and 
Empire of the Gods. For, doubtlefs, the wife Man, like his Kindred 
Deities, feafted upon every thing that happened ■, and, by willing as- 
Jupiter did, reigned along with Him. Befides, Epittetus fays there, of 
Diogenes , and Heraclitus , or Hercules , not that they are , but that they 
•were divine Perfons: which muft refer to fomething which had ceafed 
when he wrote; and, confequently, to their Felicity before, not after- 
their Deaths. At leaft, he doth not intimate any thing concerning their 
l'ccond Life: and if that was to be Ihort, as it might be (and it could 
not reach beyond the Conflagration), and was not very certain neither, 
the Hope of it would be a very infufficient Counterbalance to vehement 
Appetites and Paffions. 

(») L. 4. §.21. Thefe Exprefilons, dip])[fed and kindled, allude to the 
Stoic Dodrine, that Souls are Portions of the Deity, feparated for a Time, 
and that His ElTcncc is Fire. 


rhe 
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the Conduct of Providence, on the Hypothecs, that the 
Souls of the Good are extinguifhed by Death (w)„ 

§. 21. The Stoics thought, that every Angle Perlon had a 
tutelary Genius afligned him by God, as a Guardian of his 
Soul, and a Superintendent of his Conduct (at) : and that all 
Virtue and Happinels coniift in. adting in concert with this 
Genius, with Reference to the Will of the lupreme Director of 
the Whole (y). Sometimes, however, they make the Genius 
to be only the ruling Faculty of every one’s own Mind [z). 

§.22. A very flight Examination of their Writings is 
fufficient to convince any impartial Reader, how little the 
Dodtrines of this Sedl were fitted to influence the Generality 
of Mankind. But indeed, about the Generality of Mankind,, 
the Stoics do not appear to have given themlelves any kind 
of Trouble. They feemed to confider All (except the Few, 
who were Students in the Intricacies of a philolophic Syftem) 
as very little fuperior to Beafts: and, with great Tranquillity, 
left them to follow the Devices of their own ungoverned 
Appetites and Paflions. How unlike was this to the dif- 

(to)- L. 12. §.5. 

(*) Eii’ott rwcti S'a.ifjiovcts w^pcaircav avpt.Tctft&ot.v e%pvTxs, eTcyrTcts- ruv. 
uy^ga>7rauf> TTpccy/xctTOiy. DiOG.LaERT. L. VII. §. 151. 

Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat Aftrum, 

Natural Deus humanac, mortalis in unum- 

Quodcunque caput. Hor. L. I. Ep. II. v. 186, &c. 

See EpiSl. B. I. c. 12. p. 49. 

(y) E ii'ca S'a.UTo tooto too BV/S'aifAOVoS ctpenw xcti TW evpotacv QtoUy or ay 
warn* TT^ctTTinca xctra rtiv 'Srvy.qxavia.v t ou 7 rcip, exac^co S'a.ifxoyos, 7tpcs tj )v 
too oA ou Aiocturoo / 2 ouA>j<r/r. DlOO. LaeRT. L. VII. §. 8b. 

(z) Sec M. Antoninus, L. II. c. 13. 17. L. III. c. 3. 5. L.V. c. 27. 

fu fiv 
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fyfive Benevolence of tKe divine Author of the Chriftian 
Religion, who adapted his Difcourfes to the Comprehenlion, 
and extended the Means of Happinefs to the Attainment, of 
all Mankind! 

§.23. There feem to be only two Methods, by which the 
prefent Appearances of Things are capable of being recon¬ 
ciled to our Ideas of the Juftice, Wifdorn, and Goodnefs of 
God : the one is the Dodrine of a future State ; the other, 
the Pofition, that Virtue alone is fufficient to human Hap¬ 
pinefs in this {a). The firft, which was the Method chofen 
by Socrates , folves every Difficulty, without contradicting 
either Senfe or Reafon : the latter, which was unfortunately 
maintained by the Stoics, is repugnant to both. 

§.24. That there is an intrinfic Beauty and Excellency in 
moral Goodnefs ; that it is the Ornament and Perfection of 
all rational Beings ; and that, till Confidence is ftifled by 
repeated Guilt, we feel an Obligation to prefer and follow, 
fb far as we perceive it, in all Cafes ; and find an inward 
Satisfaction, and generally receive outward Advantages from 


( a ) Condonanda tamen lententia, Stoice, veftra eft. 

Nam fi poft obitum, neque praemia lint, neque paenae, 

Heu, quo perventum eft! Heu, quid jam denique reftat! 
Scilicet humanas gerit aut Res nuraen inique. 

Ant nil curat iners, aut, ft bene temperat orbem, 

Nemo bonus mifer eft, nemo improbus efle beatus 
In vita poffit, Gens ut libi Stoica fingit. 

J. Hawkins Browne. 

I have a lingular Pleafure in quoting thefe Lines, from a Poem, which 
does Honour to our Country. 
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fo doing, are Portions, which no thinking Perfon can con¬ 
tradict : but it doth not follow from hence, that in fuch a 
Mixture,.-as Mankind, it is its own fufficient Reward. God 
alone, infinitely perfect, is happy in, and from Himfelf. 
The Virtue of finite Beings muft be defective: and the Hap- 
pinefs.of created. Beings, muft be dependent. It is unde¬ 
niable; FaCt, that thenaturalConfequences of Virtue in fome, 
may be interrupted by the Vices- of others. How much are 
the beft Perfons . liable to fuffer from the Follies of the Un¬ 
thinking; from the Ill-nature, the Rage, the Scorn of the 
Malevolent ; from .the cold and the penurious-Hardhearted - 
nefe of the, Unfeeling ; from Perfecutions,. for the lake both 
of Religion, and Honefty; from ill Returns to conjugal,, to 
parental, to friendly; Affection; and from an innumerable 
Train of other Evils, .to which the moft amiable Difpofitions 
are ;ulually the moft fenfible. It is no lefs undeniable,'that 
the natural Confequences of Virtue are interrupted by the 
Struggles of our own Paflions; (which we may overcome 
rewardably, though very imperfectly; or, if we live to overe- 
come more perfectly, we may not live toy enjoy ..the Victory;) 
by Sicknefs, Pain, Languor, Want/; and . by what we feel 
from the Death, or the Sufferings of thofe, with whom we 
are moft nearly connected. .We are often, indeed afflicted by 
many of thefe Things, more than, we ought to be. But 
Concern for feme, at leaft our own Failings for Inftance, 
is direCtly a Duty; for others, it is vifibly the Inftrument of 
moral Improvement; for more ftill, it is the unavoidable 
Refult of our Frame: and they who carry it too far, may, 
on the whole, be good Characters ; and even they who do 
not, in any eonfidcrable Degree, may however be extremely 
c wretched. 
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wretched. How then can Virtue be its own Reward to Man¬ 
kind in general, or indeed a proportionable Reward to 
almoft any Man ? Or how, unlefs the View be extended 
beyond liich a Scene of Things, the certain Means of Hap- 
pinefs ? The originally appointed Means of Happinefs it un¬ 
doubtedly is: but that it fhould be an effectual and infallible 
Means to Creatures fo imperfedt, palling through fuch a dis¬ 
ordered World, is impoflible, without a State of future Re¬ 
ward ; and of this the Gofpel alone gives us full Aflurance. 

§.25, By rejecting the Dodtrine of Recompences in another 
Life, the Stoics were reduced to the Extravagance of fup- 
pofing Felicity to be enjoyed in Circumftances, which are 
incapable of it. That a good Man Stretched on a Rack, or 
repoling on a Bed of Rofes, Should enjoy himfelf equally, 
was a Notion which could gain but few Profelytes : and a 
fad Experience, that Pain was an Evil, Sometimes drove their 
own Dilciples from the thorny Alperities of the Portico, to 
the flowery Gardens of Epicurus. 

§.26. The abfolute Indifference of all Externals, and the 
Pofition, That Things independent on Choice are nothing to 
us, the grand Point on which their Arguments turned, every 
one, who feels, knows to be falfe : and the Pradtice of the 
Wifeft and Beft among them, proved it in Fadfc to be lo. It 
is remarkable, that no Sedt of Philofophers ever fo dogmati¬ 
cally prefcribed, or fo frequently committed, Suicide, as thofe 
very Stoics, who taught that the Pains and Sufferings, which 
they ffrove to end by this Adt of Rebellion again!! the De¬ 
crees of Providence, were no Evils. How abfolutely this 

4 horrid 
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horrid Practice contradided all their noble Precepts of Re- 
fignation and Submillion to the divine Will, is too evident 
to need any Enlargement. They profefled indeed in Suicide 
to follow the divine Will: but this was a lamentably weak 
Pretence. Even fuppofing Sufferings to be Evils, they are 
no Proof of a Signal from God to abandon Life; but to fhow 
an exemplary Patience, which he will reward: but, fup- 
pofing them, as the Stoics did, not to be Evils, they afford 
not fo much as the Shadow of a Proof 

§.27. As the Stoics by the Permiflion pf Suicide, plainly 
implied, that external Inconveniences were not indifferent in 
the Extremity; it follows, that they muft proportionably be 
allowed not to be indifferent in the inferior Degrees: of 
which Zeno feemed to be perfectly well convinced, by hang¬ 
ing himfelf when his Finger aked. And where was the Ule 
of taking fo much Pains to fay, and believe, what they knew 
to be falfe ? It might, perhaps, be thought to .be of fbme 
Benefit, in the Time of the later Stoics, to the great Men of 
Rome , whom the Emperors frequently butchered at their 
Pleafure : and this is the Ule, to which EpiSietus is perpe¬ 
tually applying it. Yet, even in this Cafe, the Stoic Doc¬ 
trine, where Men could bring themfelves to ad upon it, made 
them abfurdly rough, as appears by the Hiftory of Helvidius 
Prifcus : and hindered the Good, they might otherwife have 
done. And, if a Man, taught thus to defpife Tortures and 
Death, fhould happen at the fame time to be wrong-headed, 
for which he had no final]. Chance, he would, in one Re- 
fped, be a more terrible wild Beaft, than an Enthufiaft of any 
other Scd; as he would not think his Sufferings Evils : 

c 2 though 
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-though in another he would be lefs fo, as he would not 
hope to be rewarded for them hereafter. 

§.28. The Stoics are frequently, and juftly, charged with 
great Arrogance in their Difcourfes, and even in their Ad- 
drefles to God. They aflert however the Dodtrine of Grace, 
and the Duty of Praife and Thankfgiving for the divine 
Affiftance in moral Improvements (^). But there doth not, 
I think, appear any Inftance of a Stoic, or perhaps any 
other Heathen Philofopher, addrefling his Repentance to 
God, and begging Pardon, for his Failings, or directing his 
Difciples to do it. Indeed nothing can excufe their Idola¬ 
try of human Nature : which they proudly, and inconfifl:- 
ently fuppofed perfedt and felf-fufficient. Seneca carried the 
Matter fo far, as by an impious Antithefis, to give his wife 
Man the Superiority to God ( c ). RpiSletus indeed was atten¬ 
tive enough to the Voice of Confcience to own himfelf not 
perfedt (d) •. and he fometimes tells his Hearers, that they 
eannot be perfedt yet (e). But even He at other times in¬ 
forms them, that they are not inferior to the Gods (f). The 
Stoical Boafting will, however, imply lefs of perfonal Arro¬ 
gance, if we can fuppofe, that thofe Speeches, which fo ill 
become human Imperfedtion, were always uttered, as per- 

(/;) B. II. c. 18. §. 3, 4. B. III. c. 21. p. 281. p-373., 374. See 
likewilc 'M. Antoninus, L. I. §.17. L. IX. §.4. L. XII. §. 14. 

(c) Eft aliquid, quo fapiens antecedat Deum. Ule natura: bencficio, 
ncn l'uo, lapicns eft: ccce res magna, habere imbccillitatem hominis, 
licuritatem Dei. Sen. Epijl. 53. 

(d) B. IV. e. 1. §.17. B. IV. c. 8. p.408. 

(<■) B. I. c. 1 y. p. 55. B. IV. c. 12. §. 4. 

O') B.I. c. 12. p. 49. 

haps 
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Jaaps in part they often were, in the Character of their Idol, 
the perfectly wife and good Man, wliich they owned, to be 
merely an ideal Being At leaf!, it may be affirmed with 

Truth, that they frequently mention themfelves with Decency 
and Humility, and with an exprefs Confeffion of their Devi¬ 
ation from this faultlefs Exemplar. 

§. 29. But then where was the Ufe of their favourite Doc¬ 
trine, that a wile Man mull always be happy ? Might not 
a Perfon, determined to follow his own Inclinations, very 
reafonably objedt, “ What is that to me, if I am not, or to 
“ any body elfe, if no one ever was, a wife Man ? But, fup- 
“ pofe I were one; which is the better grounded Argument? 
“ You mujl always be happy, and therefore Externals are no 
“ Evils : or, Thefe "Things are Evils , and therefore / am not 

« happy. -But EpiEletus will fey, You have a Remedy : the 

“ Door is open; go, with great good Humour and Thank- 
“ fulnefs, and hang yourfelf: and there will be an End of 

“ your Pain and you together.-A fine Scheme of Happinefs 

“ indeed ! and much to be thankful for! Why, is it not the 
“ fhorter and merrier Way, inftead of ftudying this crabbed 
“ Philofophy, to indulge myfelf, in whatever I like, as long 
“ as I can, (it may chance to be a good while) and hang 
“ myfelf thankfully, when I feel Inconveniences from that ? 
“ The Door is juft as open in one Cafe, as in the other; 
“ and nothing beyond it, either pleafing or terrible in 
“ either.”-Such, alas! is the Conclufion too commonly 


(jt) Qins fapicns fit, aut fuerit, ncc ipfos Stoicos lblere tlicerc. Cic. 
Acad. L. IV. 

drawn ; 
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drawn; and fuch muft be the Confequence of every DoCtrine, 
not built upon fblid Foundations, 

Epi&etus often lays it down as a Maxim, that; it is 
impoffible for one Perfon to be in Fault, and another to be 
the Sufferer. This, on the Suppofition of a future State, will 
certainly be made true at laft; but in the Stoical Senfe, and 
Syftem, is an abfolute Extravagance. Take any Perfon of 
plain Underftanding, with all the Feelings of Humanity 
.about him, and fee whether the fubtleft Stoic will ever be 
able to convince him, that while he is infulted, oppreffed, 
and tortured, he doth not fuffer. See what Comfort it will 
afford him, to be told, that, if he fupports his Afflictions 
and ill Treatment with Fortitude and Patience, Death will 
fet him free, and then he and his Perfecutor will be equally 
rewarded ; will equally lofe all perfonal Exiftence, and return 
to the Elements. How different are the Confolations pro- 
pofed by Chriflianity, which not only affures its Difciples, 
that they fhall reft from their Labours in Death, but that 
their Works Jhall follow them: and, by allowing them to 
rejoice m Hope , teaches them the moft effectual Way of 
becoming patient in Tribulation. 

§.31. The Stoical DoCtrine, that human Souls are lite¬ 
rally Parts of the Deity, was equally fhocking, and hurtful: 
as it fuppofcd Portions of his Being to be wicked and mifer- 
able ; and, by debafing Mens Ideas of the divine Dignity, 
and teaching them to think themfelves effentially as good as 
He, n our iflied in their Minds an irreligious and fatal Pre- 
fomption. Far differently the Chriftian Syftem reprefents 

Mankind, 
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Mankind, not as a Part of the Eflence, but a Work of, the 
Hand of God : as created in a State of improveable Virtue 
and Happinefs : Fallen, by an Abufe of Free Will, into Sin, 
Mifety, and Weaknefs (h) ; but redeemed from them by" 
an Almighty Saviour ; furnifhed with additional Knowlege 
and Strength; commanded to ufe their beft Endeavours 
made fenfible, at the fame time, how wretchedly defective 
they are; yet allured of endlefs Felicity on a due Exertion 
of them. The Stoic Philofophy infults human Nature, and 
difcourages all our Attempts, by enjoining and promifing a 
Perfection in this Life, of which we feel ourfelves incapable. 
The Chriftian Religion fhows Compaflion to our Weaknefs, 
by prefcribing to us only the practicable Talk of aiming con¬ 
tinually at further Improvements; and animates our Endea¬ 
vours, by the Promife of a divine Aid, equal to every Trial. 

§.32. Specifying thus the Errors and DefeCts of fo cele¬ 
brated a Syftem, is an unpleafing Employment: but in an 
Age, fond of preferring the Guefles of human Sagacity before 
the unerring Declarations of God, it feemed on this Occa- 
fion neceflary to obferve, that the Chriftian Morality is agree¬ 
able to Reafon and Nature: that of the Stoics, for the moft 
part, founded on Notions, intelligible to Few; and which 
none could admit, without Contradiction to their own Hearts. 
They reafoned, many times, admirably well, but from falfe 
Principles : and the nobleft of their practical Precepts, being 


(b) -Cito nequitia fubrepit: virtus diflicilis inventu eft, reCiorcin, 

duccmque defiderat. Etiaxn fine magiftro vitia dilcuntur. S j: n. Natural. 
%ucejl. L. III. c. 30. 
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built on a fandy Balls, lay at the Mercy of every ftrong 
Temptation. 

§.33. Stoicifm is indeed, in mariy Points inferior to the 
Doctrine of Socrates: which did not teach, that all Externals 
were indifferent ; which did teach a future State of Recom- 
pence j and, agreeably to that, forbad Suicide. It doth not 
belong to the prefent Subject to fhow, how much even 
this beft Syftem is excelled by Chriftianity. It is fufficient 
juft to obferve, that the Author of it died in a Profeffion, 
which he had always made, of his Belief in the popular 
Deities, whole Superflitions, and impure Worlhip was the 
great Source of Corruption in the Heathen World: and the 
laft W.or.cb lie uttered, were a Direction to his Friend, for 
the Performance of an idolatrous Ceremony. This melan¬ 
choly Inftance of Ignorance and Error, in the moft illuftrious 
Character for Wifdom and Virtue, in all Heathen Anti¬ 
quity, is not mentioned as a Reflexion on. his Memory, 
but as a Proof of human Weaknels in general. Whether 
Reafon could have difcovered the great Truths, which inthele 
Days are afcribed to it, becaufe now feen fo clearly by the 
Light of the Gofpel, may be a ^uejlion j but that it never 
did, is an undeniable FaSi : and that is enough to teach 
us Thankful nefs for the Blefling of a better Information. 
Socrates , who had, of all Mankind, the faireft Pretenfions 
to fet up for an Jnftrudter and Reformer of the World, 
pon felled, that he knew nothing, referred to Tradition, and 
acknowleged the Want of a fuperior Cfuide : and there is a 
remarkable Paflage in RpiStetus , in which he reprefents it, 
r as the Office of his fupreme God, or of One deputed by 

Him, 
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Him, to appear among Mankind, as a Teacher and Ex¬ 
ample (g), 

§. 34. Upon the whole, the feveral Sedts of Heathen Phi- 
lofbphy ferve, as fo many ftriking Inftances of the Imper¬ 
fection of human Wifdom ; and of the extreme Need of a 
divine Afllftance, to redtify the Miftakes of depraved Rea- 
ibn, and to replace natural Religion on its true Foundation. 
The Stoics every-wliere teftify the nobleft Zeal for Virtue, 
and the Honour of God: but they attempted to eftablifh 
them on Principles, inconfiflent with the Nature of Man, 
and contradidtory to Truth and Experience. By a diredt 
Confequence of thele Principles, they were liable to be 
feduce'd, and in Fadt often were feduced, into Pride, Hard- 
heartednefs,' and the laft dreadful Extremity of human Guilt, 
.Self-murder. 

§. 35. But however indefenlible the Philofophy of the 
Stoics in feveral Inftances may be, it appears to have been 
of very important Uie, in the Heathen World: and they 
are, on many Accounts, to be conlidered in a very refpedt- 
able Light. Their Dodtrine of Evidence and fixed Prin¬ 
ciples, was an excellent Prefervative from the Mifchiefs, that 
might have arifen from the Scepticifin of the Academics 
and Pyrrhonifts, if unoppofed : and their zealous Defence 
of a particular Providence, a valuable Antidote to the athe- 
iftical Scheme of Epicurus. To this may be added, that 
their ftridt Notions of Virtue in moft Points, (for they fadly 


(S) B. IV. c. 8. §. 6. 
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failed in fome) and the Lives of feveral among them, muff 
contribute a good deal to preferve luxurious States from an 
abfolutely univerfal Diffolutenefs ; and the Subjects of arbi¬ 
trary Government, from a wretched and contemptible Pufil- 
animity. 

§.36. Even now, their Compofitions may be read with 
great Advantage, as containing excellent Rules of Self- 
government, and of focial Behaviour; of a noble Reliance 
on the Aid and Protection of Heaven, and of a perfect Re¬ 
signation and Submillion to the divine Will: Points, which 
are treated with great Clearnels, and with admirable Spirit, 
in the Leflons of the Stoics and though their Directions are 
feldom practicable on their Principles, in trying Cafes,, may 
be rendered highly ufeful in Subordination to Chriftian 
Reflexions. 

§.37. If, among thole, who are lo unhappy as to remain 
unconvinced of the Truth of Chriftianity, any are prejudiced 
againft it by the Influence of unwarrantable Inclinations: 
fuch Perfons will find very little Advantage in rejecting the 
DoCtrines of the New Teftament for thole of the Portico; 
unlefs they think it an Advantage to be laid under moral 
Reftraints, almolt equal to thole of the.Golpel, while they 
are deprived of its Encouragements and Supports. Devia¬ 
tions from the Rules of Sobrietyj Juftice, and Piety, meet 
with fmall Indulgence in the Stoic Writings : and they, who 
profefs to admire RpiEletus , unlefs they purfue that feverely 
virtuous ConduCt which he cvery-wherc prcfcribes, will find 
thcmfclvcs treated by him, with the utmoft Degree of Scorn 

and 
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and Contempt. An immoral Character is indeed, more or 
lefs, the Out-caft of all Sedts of Philofophy: and Seneca quotes 
even Epicurus, to prove the univerfal Obligation of a virtuous 
Life ih'). Of this great Truth, God never left himfelf without 
Witnefs. Perfons of diftinguifhed Talents and Opportunities 
feem to have been raifed, from time to time, by Providence, to 
check the Torrent of Corruption, and to prelerve the Senfe of 
moral Obligations on the Minds of the Multitude, to whom 
the various Occupations of Life left but little Leilure to form 
Deductions of their own. But then they wanted a proper 
Commiffion to enforce their Precepts: they intermixed with 
them, through falie Realbning, many grots Miftakes ; and 
their unavoidable Ignorance, in feveral important Points, en¬ 
tangled them wdth Doubts, which ealily degenerated into 
pernicious Errors. 

§.38. If there are others, who rejedt Chriftianity, from 
Motives of Diflike to its peculiar Dodtrines: they will 
Icarcely fail of entertaining more favourable Impreflions of it, 
if they can be prevailed on, with Impartiality, to compare 
the holy Scriptures, from whence alone the Chriftian Reli¬ 
gion is to be learned, with the Stoic Writings; and then 
fairly to consider, whether there is any thing to be met 
with in the Difcourfes of our blefied Saviour, in the Writings 
of his Apoftles, or even in the obfcureft Parts of the pro- 


(h) Eo libentius Epicuri egregia didta comraemoro, ut iflis, qui ad ilia 
confugient, fpe mala indudti, qua velamentum ieipfos fuorum vitiorum 
habituros exiftimant, probem, quocunque icrint, honeftc cfle vivcndum. 
Sen. Epjl. 11. It was hard indeed to reconcile this with tome of his 
other Dodtrines. 

d 2 photic 
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phetic Books, by which, equitably interpreted, either their 
Senfes, or their Reafon are contradicted, as they are by the 
Paradoxes of thefe Philofophers : and if not, whether No¬ 
tices from above, of Things, in which, though we compre¬ 
hend them but imperfectly, we are poflibly much more 
interefted, than at prefent we difcern, ought not to be 
received with implicit Veneration ; as ufeful Exercifes and 
Trials of that Duty, which finite Underftandings owe to 
infinite Wifdom. 

§.39. Antiquity furnifhes but very few Particulars of the 
Life of Epi&etus. He was born at Hierapolis , a City of 
Phrygia : but of what Parents, is unknown ; as well as by 
what Means he came to Rome> where he was the Slave of 
Epaphroditus , one of Nerds Courtiers (/). It is reported, that 
when his Matter once put his Leg to the Torture, EpiSletus y 
With great Compolure, and even (hailing, obferved to him; 
“ You will certainly break my Leg:” which accordingly 
happened; and he continued, in the lame Tone of Voice--— 
“ Did not I tell you, that you would break it (k) ?” This 
Accident might, perhaps, be the Occafion of his Lamenefs: 
which, howeveiy fome Authors lay he had from his early 
Years (/); and others attribute to the Rheumatifm (m). At 
what Time he obtained his Liberty doth not appear. When 
the Philofophers, by a Decree of Domitian y were banilhed 


(/) Suidas in Voc. 

(/i) Oiug. contra Cels. L. VII. §. 53. 
(/) Suidas in Voc. 

{tii) SiMruc. Coin, p.102. 


from 
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from Rome, EpiSietus retired to Nicopolis {n)y a City of 
Epirus , where he taught Philofbphy ; from which he doth 
not fcem to have derived any external Advantages,, as he is 
univerfally laid to have been extremely poor. At Jeaft, he 
was fo when he lived at Rome : where his whole Furniture 
confifted of a Bed (0), a Pipkin, and an Earthen Lamp (p ); 
which laft was purchafed for about a hundred Pounds, after 
his Death, by a Perfbn whom Lucian ridicules for it, as 
hoping to acquire the Wifdom of EpiEletus by ftudying over 
it. His only Attendant was a Woman, whom he took in his 
advanced Years, to nurfe a Child, whom, otherwife, one of 
his Friends would have expofed to perifh (y) : an amiable 
Proof of the poor old Man’s Good-nature, and Difapproba- 
tion, it is to be hoped, of that fhocking, yet common In- 
ftance of Heathen Blindnefs and Barbarity. 

In this extreme Poverty, a Cripple, unattended;, and defti- 
tute of almoft every Convenience of Life, EpiSletus was not 
only obliged by the Rules of his Philofophy to think himfelf 
happy, but actually did fo, according the Diftich of which 
Aulus Gellius affirms him to have been the Author (r). 

A Slave, in Body maim dy as Irus (r) poor ; 

Yet to the Gods was Epidletus dear. 


(w) A. Gell. L. XV. c. ix. 

(o) Simplic. Com. p. 102. 

(p) Id. Ib. 

(?) Id - P- 2 7 2 ' 

(r) A. Gellius, L.II. c. 18. 

(j) The Name of a Beggar in Homer. 


Ho 
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He is faid to have returned to Rome in the Reign of 
Adrian, and to have been treated by him with a high De¬ 
gree of Familiarity (/), If this be true, he lived to a great 
Age. But that he fhould -continue alive, to the Time of 
M. Antoninus , as ! Uoemijlhts [u), and Suidas (w) affirm, is 
utterly improbable (x), as the learned Fabricius obfervesj to 
whofe Life of MpiEietus (y) I am greatly indebted. When, 
or where, he died, is, I think, no-where mentioned. All 
Authors agree in bearing Teftimony to the unblemiffied Con- 
du£t of his Life, and the Ulefulnels of his Inftrudtions. The 
daft-named Emperor exprefles much Obligation to a Friend, 
who had communicated his Works to him (z ): and in an¬ 
other Place, he ranks him, not only with Chryfippus , but 
With Socrates ( a ). A. Gellius calls him the greateft of the 
Stoics ( b ): Origen affirms, that his Writings had done more 
Good than Platos (c): And Simplicius lays, perhaps by way of 
indirect Oppofition to an infinitely better Book, that he who 
is not influenced by them, is reclaimable by nothing but the 
Chaftilements of another World (d). In what manner he 
inftrudted his Pupils, will be leen in the following Treatife. 


( t ) /Elu. Spart. Adrian, c. 17. 

(zz) Orat. Conf. ad 'Jovian . Imp. 

(w) In Voc. 

0*0 The Reign of Nero began A. D. 54. of Adrian, 117. of M. An¬ 
toninus, 161. 

(y) Bibl. Gr. Vol. III. p. 2 5? . 

(z) L. I. §. 7. 

(a) L. VII. §. 19. 

(b) N06I. Att. L. I. c. 2. 

(c) Contra Celf L. VI. §. 2. 

(d) Com. p. 2. 


§■ 4°- 
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§. 40. There are fo many of the Sentiments and Expres¬ 
sions of Chriftianity in it, that one fhould be ftrongly 
tempted to think, that Epi&etus was- acquainted with the 
New Teftament, if filch a Supposition was not highly inju¬ 
rious to his Character. To have known the Contents of 
that Book, and not to have been led by them into an En¬ 
quiry, which muft have convinced him of their Truth, would 
argue fuch an Obflinacy of Prejudice, as one would not wil¬ 
lingly impute to a Mind, which appears fo well dilpofed. 
And, even palling over this Consideration, to have borrowed 
fo much from Chriftianity as he ieems to have done, without 
making the leaft Acknowlegement from whence he received 
it, would be an Inftance of Difingenuity, utterly unworthy 
of an honeft Man, and inconfiftent with his Practice in other 
Relpedts: for he often quotes, with great Applaufe, the 
Sentences of many Writers, not of his own Se£t. Poftibly 
indeed he might, like the other Heathens in general, have a 
peculiar Contempt of, and Averfion to, Chriftian Authors, as 
akin to the yews, and Oppolers of the eftablifhed Worfhip ; 
notwithstanding thole Parts of them, which he muft approve. 
But ftill I hope, his Conformity with the facred Writings 
may be accounted for, without luppofing him acquainted with 
Chriftianity, as fuch. The great Number of its Profeftors, 
difperled through the Roman Empire, had probably intrd- 
duced Several of the New Teftament Phrafes into the popu¬ 
lar Language : and the Chriftian Religion might by that 
Time have diffufed Some Degree of general Illumination 
of which many might receive the Benefit, who were ignorant 
of the Source, from whence it proceeded: and Epi&etus I 
apprehend to have been of this Number. Several finking 
5 Infiances 
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Inftances of this Refemblance between him and the New 
Teftament, have been obferved in the Notes: and the atten¬ 
tive Reader will find many, which are not mentioned; and 
may perceive from them, either that the Stoics admired the 
Chriftian Language, however they came to the Knowlege of 
it 5 or that treating a Subject practically, and with a Feeling 
of its Force, leads Men to fuch ftrong Expreflions, as we 
find in Scripture, and fhould find oftener in the Philofophers, 
if they had been more in earned:: but however, they occur 
frequently enough to vindicate thofe, in which the Scriptures 
abound, from the Contempt and Ridicule of light Minds. 

§.41. Arrian , the Difciple of EpiEietus , to whom we 
are obliged for thefe Difcourfes, was a Greek by Birth, but 
a Senator and Confiil of Rome : and an able Commander in 
War ( m), He imitated Xenophon , both in his Life and 
Writings: and particularly, in delivering to Pofterity the 
Conventions of his Mafter. There were originally Twenty 
Books of them, befides the Enchiridion , which jfeems to be 
taken out of them, and an Account of his Life and Death. - 
Very little Order or Method is to be found in them, or was 
from the Nature of them to be expeCted. The Connexion 
is often licarcely difcoverable : a Reference to particular Inci¬ 
dents, long fince forgotten, at the fame time that it evidences 
their Genuinenefs, often renders them obfcure in fome Places; 
and the great Corruption of the Text, in others, Yet, under 
all thefe Difadvantages, this unmethodical Collection is per¬ 
haps one of the moll valuable Remains of Antiquity : and 


(m) Fabricii Bibl. Gr. Vol. III. L. IV. c. 8. p. 2 &c. 
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they, who confult it with any Degree of Attention, can 
fcarcely fail of receiving Improvement. Indeed it is hardly 
poffible to be inattentive to fo awakening a Speaker as 
EpiEietus. There is fuch a Warmth and Spirit in his 
Exhortations j and his good Senfe is enlivened by fuch U 
Keennefs of Wit, and Gaiety of Humour, as render the 
Study of him, a moft delightful as well as profitable Enter¬ 
tainment, 

§. 42. For this Reafon it was judged proper, that a Tranf- 
lation of him fhould be undertaken; there being none, I be¬ 
lieve, but of th e. Enchiridion, in any modern Language, except¬ 
ing a pretty good French one, publifhed about a hundred and 
fifty Years ago, and fo extremely fcarce, that I was unable 
to procure it, till Mr. Harris obligingly lent it me, after I 
had publifhed the Propofals for printing this: which,, not¬ 
withstanding the Affiftance given me in the Profecution of 
it, hath ftill, I am fenfible, great Faults. But they, who’ 
will fee them the moft clearly, will be the readied: to excufe, 
as they will know befk the Difficulty of avoiding them. 
There is one Circumftance, which, I am apprehenfive, muff 
be particularly ftriking, and poffibly fhocking to many, the 
frequent Ufe of fome Words in an unpopular Senfe: an Incon¬ 
venience, which, however, I flatter myfelf, the Introduction, 
and Notes will, in fome Degree, remove. In the Tranfla- 
tion of technical Terms, if the fame Greek Word had not 
always been rendered in the fame manner, at leaft when the 
Propriety of our Language will at all permit it, every new 
Expreffion would have been apt to raife a new Idea. The 
Reader, I hope, will pardon, if not approve, die Uncoilth - 
e nefs) 
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nefs, in many Places, of a Tranflation pretty ftriitly literal: 
as it feemed neceffary, .upon the whole, to preferve the .ori¬ 
gin^ Spirit, the peculiar .Turn., and charadteriftic Roughneis 
.of .the Author. For elfe, taking; greater Liberties would 
have fparqd me no fmall Pains. ' 

I have been much indebted to Mr. Uptons Edition : by 
which, many Pallages, .unintelligible before, are .cleared up. 
His Emendations have often affifted me in the Text; and 
diis References furnilhed me with Materials for the hiftorical 
Notes, 
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ARRIAN 


T Q 

LUCIUS GELLIUS 

Wifheth all Happinels. 

I N e i t h e r compofed the Difcourfes of EpiStetus in fuch 
a manner, as Things of this Nature are commonly com- 
pofed: nor did I myfelf produce them to public View, any 
more than I compofed them. But whatever Sentiments I 
heard from his own Mouth, the very lame I endeavoured to 
fet down in the very lame Words, as far as pollible, and 
preferve as Memorials, for my own Ufe, of his Manner of 
Thinking, and Freedom of Speech. 

These Difcourfes are luck as one Perlon would naturally 
deliver from his own Thoughts, extempore „ to another: not 
fuch as he would prepare to be read by Numbers afterwards. 
Yet, notwithstanding this,, I cannot tell how, without either 
my Confent or Knowlege, they have fallen into the Hands 
of the Public. But it is of little Confequence to me, if I do 
not appear an able Writer: and of none to EpiElelt/s, if any 
£ one 





Arrian to Lucius Gellius. 

one treats his Dilcourles (a) with Contempt; fince it was 
very evident, even when he uttered them, that he aimed at : 
nothing more than to excite his Hearers to Virtue. If they 
produce that one Effedt, they have in them what, I think, 
philofophical Difcourfes ought to have. And lhould they 
fail of it, let the Readers, however, be allured, that when 
EpiEietus himfelf pronounced them, his Audience could not 
help being affedted in the very Manner he intended they 
fhould. If by themlelves they have lels EfEcacy, perhaps it 
is my Fault, or perhaps it is unavoidable. 

Farewell. 

{a) His means the Compofition, not the Subjeft-matter of them. 
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DISCOURSES 

O F 

EPICTETUS. 

_ BOOK I. _ 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Things which are , and of thofe which are not , in our 
own Power. 


§• 1 • F other Faculties, you will find no one 

t ^ at conter hplates, or conlequently ap- 
P roves or<lifapproves, itfelf. How far docs 
the contemplative Power of Grammar 

exten£ J ? 


As far as the Judging of Language. 
Of Mufic ? 


As far as Judging of Melody. 
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Does either of them contemplate itfelf, then ? 

By no means. 

Thus, for Inftance, when you are to write to your Friend, 
Grammar will tell you what to write : but whether you are 
to write to your Friend at all, or no. Grammar will not tell 
you. Thus Mufic, with regard to Tunes: but whether it 
be proper or improper, at any particular Time, to ling or 
play, Mufic will not tell you. 

What will tell, then ? 

That which contemplates both itfelf and all other Things. 

And what is that ? 

The reafoning Faculty : for that alone is found to con- 
fider both, itfelf, its Powers, its Value, and likewife all the 
reft. For what is it elfe that lays Gold is beautiful ? (for the 
Gold itfelf does not fpeak) Evidently that Faculty, which 
judges of the Appearances of Things [a). What elfe di- 
ftinguifhes Mufic, Grammar, the other Faculties, proves their 
Ufes, and Ihows their proper Occafions ? 

Nothing but this. 

§.2. As it was fit then, this moft excellent and fuperior 
Faculty alone, a right Ufe of the Appearances of Things, 
the Gods have placed in our own Power ; but all other 
Matters, not in our Power. Was it becaufe they would not ? 

I rather think, that if they could, they had granted us thefe 
too : but they certainly could not. For, placed upon Earth, 
and confined to fuch a Body, and to fuch Companions, how 
was it poflible that, in thefe Refpedts, we fhould not be hin¬ 
dered by Things without us ? 


>• 3 - 


(a) See Introduction, §. 7. 
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§. 3. JBut what fays Jupiter f “ O EpiEietus, if it were 
<£ poflible, I had made this little Body and Property of thine 
<£ free, and not liable to Hindrance. But now do not mif- 
“ take : it is not thy own, but only a finer Mixture of 
<c Clay [b). Since, then, I could not (c) give thee this, I 
“ have given thee a certain Portion of myfelf: this Faculty 
{i of exerting the Powers of Purfuit and Avoidance (al), of 
“ Defire and Averfion ; and, in a Word, the Ufe of the 
(< Appearances of Things. Taking Care of this Point, and 
et making what is thy own to confift in this, thou wilt never 
£c be reftrained, never be hindered; thou wilt not groan, wilt 
“ not complain, wilt not flatter any one. How then ! Do all 
“ thefe Advantages feem frnall to thee ? ” Heaven forbid ! 
“ Let them fuffice thee then, and thank the Gods.” 

§. 4. But now, when it is in our Power to take Care of 
one Thing, and to apply to one, we chufe rather to take 
Care of many, and to incumber ourfelves with many ; Body, 
Property, Brother, Friend, Child, and Slave ; and, by this 
Multiplicity of Incumbrances, we are burdened and weighed 
down. Thus, when the Weather doth not happen to be fair 
for failing, we fit fcrewing ourfelves, and perpetually look¬ 
ing out.—Which Way is the Wind ?—North.—What have 


(l>) The Sacred Writers alfo mention Man as made of Clay, Grn. ii. 7. 
Job x. 9. xxxiii. 6. H m> XacSav yw 7njAor, sttA acra; £aw, xxxviii. 14. 

(c) One would hope, from the Context, that EpiStrlm is here (peak¬ 
ing only of a moral, not a natural Impoflibility; an Impoflibility ariling 
merely from the prcfent Conftitution of Things. See Introduction, §. 17. 
See likewife B. II. chap. v. §. 5. 

(</) See Introdiuilion, §. 5. 

B 2 uc 
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we to do with that ?—When will the Weft blow ?—When 
itfelf, Friend, or JEolus pleafes ; for Jupiter has not made 
You Difpenfer of the Winds, but JEolus. 

§.5. What then is to be done ? 

To make the beft of what is in our Power, and take the 
reft as it naturally happens. 

And how is that ? 

As it pleafes God. 

What, then, muft I be the only one to lofe my Head ? 

Why, would you have all the World, then, lofe their 
Heads for your Gonfolation ? Why are not you willing to 
ftretch out your Neck, like Lateranus (<?),. when he was com¬ 
manded by Nero to be beheaded ? For, fhrinking a little, 
after receiving a weak Blow, he ftretched it out again. And 
before this, when Epaphroditus (f), the Freedman of Nero, 
interrogated him about the Confpiracy - y “ If I have a Mind 
“ to fay any thing, replied he, I will tell it to your Mafter.” 


(d') Plautius Lateranus , a Conful eledl, was put to Death by the 
Command of Nero, for being privy to the Confpiracy of Pifo. His Exe¬ 
cution was fo fudden, that he was not permitted to take Leave of his 
Wife and Children ; but was hurried into a Place appropriated to the 
Punilhment of Slaves, and there killed by the Hand of the Tribune 
Statius. He fuffered in obllinate Silence, and without making any Re¬ 
proach to Statius, who was concerned in the fame Plot for which he 
himfelf was punifhed. Tacitus, L . xv. c. 60. 

(f) Epaphroditus was the Mailer of Requells and Freedman of Nero, 
and the Mailer of Epi&etus. He aflilled Nero in killing himfelf; for 
which he was condemned to Death by Domitian. Suetonius in vitd 
Neronis, f. 49. Do/nit. c. 14. 
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§. 6. What then Ihould we have at hand upon fuch Oc- 
cafions ? Why what elfe but—what is mine, and what not 
mine ; what is permitted me, and what not.— I muft die : 
and muft I die groaning too ? — Be fetter’d. Muft it be 
lamenting too?—Exiled. And what hinders me, then, but 

that I may go lmiling, and chearful, and ferene ?-“ Be- 

“ tray a Secret ”-I will not betray it; for this is in my 

own Power. —“ Then I will fetter you.”—What do you 
lay, Man ? Fetter me f You will fetter my Leg y but not 
“Jupiter himfelf can get the better of my Choice (g): “I will 
“ throw you into Prilon : I will behead that paltry Body of 
“ yours.” Did I ever tell you, that I alone had a Head not 

liable to be cut off?-Thefe Things ought Philolophers 

to ftudy; thele ought they daily to write; and in thefe to 
exercile themfelves. 

§.7. Thrafeas ih) ufed to lay, “ I had rather be killed 
ft To-day, than banilhed To-morrow.” But how did Ru¬ 
fus (i) anlwer him ? “If you prefer it as a heavier Misfor- 
“ tune, how foolilh a Preference ! If as a lighter, who has 


(g ) See Introdudtion, §. 9. 

(h) Thrafeas Patus, a Stoic Philofopher, put to Death by Nero. He 
was Hufband of jlrria, l'o well known by that beautiful Epigram in 
Martial. The Expreflion of Tacitus concerning him is remarkable : 
After the Murder of fo many excellent Perfons, Nero at lafl formed a Defire 
of cutting off Virtue itfelf by the Execution of Thrafeas Pcetus and Ba- 
reas Soranus. L. xvi. c. 21. 

(i) Rufus was a TuJ'can of the Equcftrian Order, and a Stoic Philofb- 
pher. When Vjpa/hin banilhed the other Philofophers, Rufus was alone 
excepted. Upton, 

“ put 
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« put it in your Power ? Why do not you ftudy to be con- 
<c tented with what is allotted you ? ” 

§. 8. Well, and what faid Agrippinus (k), upon this Ac¬ 
count ? w I will not be a Hindrance to myfelf.” Word was 
brought him, “ Your Caufe is trying in the Senate .”— u Good 
<c Luck attend it. — But it is Eleven o’ Clock” (the Hour 
when he ufed to exercife before bathing): “ Let us go to 
“ our Exercife.” When it was over, a Meflenger tells him, 
cc You are condemned.” To Banifhment, lays he, or Death ? 
•“ To Banifhment.”— What of my Eftate ? — “ It is not 
“ taken away.”— Well then, let us go as far as Aricia (/) t 
■and dine there. 

§.9. This it is to have ftudied M what ought to be 
ftudied; to have rendered our Defires and Averfions inca¬ 
pable of being reftrained, or incurred. I muft die : if in- 
ftantly, I will die inftantly ; if in a fhort time, I will dine 
firft ; and when the Hour comes, then I will die. How ? 
As becomes one who reftores what is not his own. 


(k) Agrippinus was banifhed by Nero , for no other Crime than the 
unfortunate Death of his Father, who had been caufelefsiy killed by the 
Command of 'Tiberius: and this had furnifhed a Pretence for accufing 
him of hereditary Difloyalty. Tacitus, L. xvi. c. 28, 29. 

(/) Aricia, a Town about lixteen Miles from Rome, which lay in Ins 
Road to Banifhment. 

(m) This chearful Rcadinefs for Death, whenever appointed by Provi¬ 
dence, is noble in a Chriftian, to whom dying is taking PofleiTion of 
Happinels. But in Stoics, who feem to form no Hope beyond the Grave, 
it had furcly more Infenfibility than true Bravery, and was indeed con¬ 
trary to Nature. 


C LI A P- 
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CHAPTER II. 

In what Manner , upon every Occajion , to preferve our CharaEler . 

§. i. O a reafbnable Creature, that alone is infupport- 

I able which is unreafonable: but every thing rea¬ 
fbnable may be fupported. Stripes are not naturally infiip- 
portable. — “ How fo ? See how the Spartans (a) bear whip¬ 
ping, after they have learned that it is a reafbnable Thing. 
Hanging is not infupportable: for, as foon as a Man has 
taken it into his Head that it is realonable, he goes and 
hangs (b) himfelf. In fhort, we fhall find by Obfervation, 
that no Creature is opprefled fo much by any thing, as by 
what is unreafonable ; nor, on the other hand, attracted to 
any thing fo ftrongly, as to what is reafbnable. 

§.2. But it happens that different Things are reafonable 
and unreafonable , as well as good and bad, advantageous and 
difadvantageous, to different Perfons. On this Account, 
chiefly, we ftand in need of a liberal Education, to teach 


(a) The Spartans, to make a Trial of the Fortitude of their Children,, 
ufed to have them publicly whipt at the Altar of Diana j and often with' 
fo much Severity, that they expired. The Boys fupported this Exercife 
with fo much Constancy, as never to cry out, nor even groan. Upton 
from Cicero, &c. 

(b) The Suppofition made by EpiSletus , that it may be reafonable, 
fomctimes, for Perfons to kill themfelves, is a ffcrong and alarming In- 
ftancc of the great Ncceflity of being careful, not only i n general to form 
juft and diftindt Ideas of reafonable and unreafonable, but to apply them 
properly to particular Subjcdls ; fince fuch a Man as He, failed in fo im¬ 
portant a Cafe, at the very time when he was giving Cautions to others. 

5 ns 
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us to adapt the Preconceptions "of reafonable and unreafon- 
able to particular Cafes, conformably to Nature. But to 
judge of reafonable, and unreafonable, we make ufe not 
only of a due Eftimation of Things without us, but of what 
relates to each Perfon’s particular Character. Thus, it is 
reafonable for one Man to fobmit to a dirty (c) difgraceful 
Office, who confiders this only, that if he does not fobmit 
to it, he ffiall be whipt, and lofe his Dinner; but if he 
does, that he has nothing hard or difagreeable to fuffer : 
Whereas to another it appears infopportable, not only to 
fobmit to foch an Office himfelf, but to bear with any one 
elfe who does. If you alk me, then, whether you ffiall do 
this dirty Office or not, I will tell you, it is a more valuable 
Thing to get a Dinner, than not 9 and a greater Difgrace to 
be whipt, than not to be whipt: So that, if you meafore 
yourfelf by thefe Things, go and do your Office. 

fi Ay, but this is not foitable to my Character.” 

It is You who are to confider that, not I: For it is you 
who know yourfelf, what Value you fet upon yourfelf, and 
at what Rate you fell yourfelf: for different People fell 
themfelves at different Prices. 

§.3. Hence Agrippinas (d), when Floras was confidering 
whether he ffiould go to Nero 's Shows, fo as to perform 
fome Part in them himfelf, bid him go.—“ But why do not 


(c) The Tranllation here gives only the general Senfe, as a more par¬ 
ticular Defcription would be lcarccly l'upportable in our Language. 

(cl) Nero was remarkably fond of Theatrical Entertainments; and 
ufed to introduce upon the Stage the Dcfccndants of noble Families, 
whom Want had rendered venal. Tacitus. L. xiv. c. 14. 

c ‘ you 
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“ you go then?” fays Florus. “ Becaufe, replied Agrippinas , 
u 1 do not deliberate about it.” For he who once fets him- 
felf about fuch Confiderations, and goes to calculating the 
Worth of external Things, approaches very near to thofe 
who forget their own Character. For, why do you afk me 
whether Death or Life be the more eligible ? I anfwer, Life. 

Pain or Pleafure ? I anfwer, Pleafure.-“ But if I do not 

“ aft a Part, I {hall lofe my Head.”— Go and aft it then, 
but I will not. — “ Why?”— Becaufe you efteem yourfelf 

only as one Thread of many that make up die Piece.- 

“ What then ?”— You have nothing to care for, but how 
to be like the reft of Mankind, as one Thread defires not to 
be diftinguifhed from the others. But I would be the Pur¬ 
ple (e), that fmall and fhining Thing, which gives a Luftre 
and Beauty to the reft. Why do you bid me refemble the 
Multitude then ? At that Rate, how fhall I be the Purple ? 

§.4. This Prifcus Helvidius (f) too law, and afted accord¬ 
ingly : For . when Vefpafian had lent to forbid his going to 
the Senate, he anftvered, “ It is in your Power to prevent 
“ my continuing a Senator; but while I am one, I muft go.” 
“ —Well then, at leaf! be filent there.”—“ Do not aflc my 
“ Opinion, and I will be filent.”—“But I muft afk it.”— 


(r) An AUulion to the purple Border, which diftinguifhed the Dref's 
of the Reman Nobility. 

(f) Iielvidius Prifcus was no Jcfs remarkable for His Learning and 
Philofophy, than for the Sandhty of his Manners and the Love of his 
Country. lie behaved however with too much Haughtinds, on feveral 
Oeeaf'ii.s, to J'if'ti/icw , who fentenccd him to Death with great Rcluct- 
an< , nui even lorbad the Execution, when it was too late. Sukt'vn. 
in > §.15. 
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“ And I muft lpeak what appears to me to be right.”- 

“ But if you do,, I will put you to Death.”— “ Did I ever 
“ tell you that I was immortal ?. You will do your Part,, 
“ and I mine: It is yours to kill,, and mine to die intrepid ; 
“ yours to banifh me,, mine to depart untroubled.” 

§. 5. What Good, then, did Prifcus■■ do,, who was But a 
fmgle Perfon ? Why,. what good does the Purple do to the 
Garment ? What,, but the being a fhining Character in him- 
felf (g), and letting a good Example to others ? Another,., 
perhaps, if in luch Gircumllances Ccefar had forbidden his- 
Going to the Senate, would have anfwered, “ I am obliged 
“ to you for exculing me.” But luch a one he would not 
have forbidden to go : well knowing, tha the would either 
lit like a Statue or, if he fpoke, he would fay what he knew 
to be agreeable to, Ccefar v and would overdo it by adding: 
ftill more. 

§.6. Thus adted even a Wreftler, who was in Danger of 
Death, unlels he confented to an ignominious Amputation.. 
His Brother, who was a Philofopher, coming to him, and 
flying, “ Well, Brother, what do you delign to do ? Let us. 
“ cut away this morbid Part, and return again to the Field.” 
He refufed, and courageoully died. 

§.7. When it was alked, whether he a£ted thus as a 
Wreftler, or a Philofopher ? I anfwer, As a Mem, faid Epic¬ 
tetus j but as a Man who had been proclaimed a Champion at 

(g) Autm in the Original refers to ; bat the Figure would have 

appeared harfli in the Tranflation. 

4 the 
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the Olympic Games j who had been ufed to filch Places, and 
not exercifed merely in the School of Bato (h). Another 
would have had his very Head cut off, if he could have 
lived without it. This is that Regard to Character, fo 
powerful with thofe who are accuftomed to introduce it, 
from their own Breads, into their Deliberations. 

§.. 8. “ Come now, EpiEietus , take off your Beard (/).”— 

If I am a Philolopher, I anlwer, I will not take it off.- 

ct Then I will take off your Head.”— If that will do yoii 
any Good, take it off. 

§. 9. It was afked, How lhall each of us perceive what 
belongs to his Character ? Whence, replied Epi&etus, does 
a Bull, when the Lion approaches, perceive his own Quali¬ 
fications (i), and expole himfelf alone for the whole Herd ? 
It is evident, that with the Qualifications, occurs, at the lame 
time, the Confcioulhels of being indued with them. And in 
the lame manner, whoever of Us hath Inch Qualifications, 
will not be ignorant of them. But neither is a Bull, nor a 
gallant-lpirited Man, formed all at once. We are to exer- 
cife and qualify ourlelves, and not to run rafhlv upon what 
doth hot concern us. 


(h) Brito was a famous Matter of the Olympic Exercifes. Upton. 

(i) Domitian ordered all the Philofophers to be banithed. To avoid 
this Inconvenience, thofe who had a Mind to difguife their Profdlion, 
took off their Beards. Upton. 

(k) This Term was tiled, among the Stoics, to exprefs the natural or 
acquired Powers ncceffary to the Performance of any A&ion. 


C 2 
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§. io. Only confider at what Price you fell your own 
Will and Choice, Man (/) : If for nothing elfe, that you 
may not Jell it for a Trifle. Greatnefs indeed, and Excel¬ 
lence, perhaps belong to others, to fuch as Socrates. 

Why then, as we are born with a like Nature, do not 
all, or the greater Number, become fuch as he ? 

Why, are all Horfes fwift ? Are all Dogs lagacious t 
What then, becaule Nature hath not befriended me, fhall I 
negledt all Care of myfelf ? Heaven forbid! EpiEietus is infe¬ 
rior to Socrates (m ); but if fuperior to-this is enough 

for me. I fhall never be Milo, and yet I do not neglect my 
Body; nor Croefus , and yet I do not negledt my Property t 
Nor, in general, do we omit the Care of any thing belong¬ 
ing to us, from a Defpair of arriving at the higheft Degree 
of Perfection. 


(/) See Introduction, §. p. 

(m) This is a difficult Place. The Text, as it Hand's now, is Ex/xthtos 
xpeuro-o>v Xcaxpctrou ovx e<?iv. « S s pen, av tout o jxoi txccvov e^ty. 

Which mull: be tranflated, Epidtetus is not inferior to Socrates : But if not; 
be is not inferior ; and this is enough for me. By. a Change in the. Point¬ 
ing; it might perhaps be tranflated, but if he is not inferior , this is enough 
for me. And fometimes the Stoics confidered themfelves as not inferior 
to the Deity. See lib. I. c. xii. §. 2. But neither of thefe Renderings 
makes a proper Connexion. I have therefore adventured to fuppofe, that 
xpeioviav and x&pw have changed Places ; that oux. hath arifen from a cafual 
Repetition of the two laft Letters of ^ajxpxrov ; and that pen w is the Re¬ 
mainder of fomc proper Name known perhaps MsAitou, as he was one 
of the Accufers of Socrates: which cannot now be known. This will' 
give the Senfe which I have exprcfled, and.it is the only unexception¬ 
able one that I can find. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 

How, from the DoElrine that God is the Father of Mankind*, 
we may proceed to its Gonfequences. 

§, i.TF a Perlon could be perluaded of this Principle as> 
1 he ought, that we are all originally delcended from. 
God, and that He is the Father of Gods and Men; I con¬ 
ceive he never would think meanly or degenerately concern¬ 
ing himfelf. Suppole Ccefar were to adopt you, there would 
be no bearing your haughty Looks : And will you not be 
elated on knowing yourlelf to be the Son of yupiter ? Yet, 
in Fadt, we are not elated. But having two Things in our 
Compofition, intimately united, a Body in common with the 
Brutes, and Reafon and Sentiment in common with the 
Gods •, many incline to this unhappy and mortal Kindred, and 
only fome few to the divine and happy one. And, as of 
Neceflity every one muft treat each particular Thing, accord¬ 
ing to the Notions he forms about it; fo thole few, who 
think they are made for Fidelity, Decency, and a well- 
grounded Ufe of the Appearances of Things, never think 
meanly or degenerately concerning themlelves. But with 
the Multitude the Cale is contrary : “ For what am I ? A 
“ poor contemptible Man, with this milerable Flelh of mine J” 
Miferable indeed. But you have likewife fomething better, 
than this paultry Flelh. Why then, overlooking that, do 
you pine away in Attention to this f 

§.2. By means of this [animal] Kindred, fomc of us, 
deviating towards it, become like Wolves, faithlefs, and 

inhdious, 
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infidious, and mifchievous : others, like Lions, wild, and 
favage, and untamed : but moft of us Foxes, and Wretches 
even among Brutes. For what elfe is a flanderous and ill- 
natured Man, than a Fox, or fomething yet more wretched 
and mean ? See then, and take heed, that you do not be¬ 
come fuch Wretches. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Improvement. 

§. i. T T E who is entering on a State of Improvement, having 
I I learnt from the Philofophers, that the Objedt of 
Defire is Good, of Averfion, Evil; and having learnt too, that 
Profperity and Eafe are no otherwife attainable by Man, 
than in not being difappointed of his Defire, nor incurring 
his Averfion: fuch an one removes totally from himfelf and 
poflpones Defire («), and applies Averfion only to Things 
dependent on Choice. For if he fhould be averfe to Things 
independent on Choice ; he knows, that he muff fometimes 
incur his Averfion, and be unhappy. Now if Virtue pro- 
mifes Happinefs, Profperity, and Eafe ; then, an Improve¬ 
ment in Virtue is certainly an Improvement in each of thefe. 
For to whatever Point the Per red j on of any thing abfolutely 
brings us, Improvement is always an Approach towards it. 

§.2. How happens it then, that when we confefs Virtue 
to be fuch, yet we feck, and make an oftentatious Show of 
Improvement in other Things? What is the Bufinefs of 
Virtue ? 

(") See Enchiridion , c. ii. Note (/;). 

A pro- 
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A prolperous Life, 

Who is in a State of Improvement then ? He who hath 
read the many Treaties of Chryjippus (b) f Why, doth Vir- 
inae confift in haying read Chryjippus through ? If it doth, 
Improvement is confefledly nothing elfe than underftanding. 
a great deal of Chryjippus : otherwife we confefs Virtue to 
produce one Thing; and declare Improvement, which is an 
Approach to it, to be quite another Thing. 

§. 3 . This Perfon, lays one [of you], is already able to 

read Chryjippus , by himlelf.-“ Certainly, Sir, you have 

(c made a vaft Improvement! ” What Improvement ? Why do 
you ridicule him ? Why do you withdraw him ifom a Senie 
of his Misfortunes ? Why do not you ihow him the Bulinels 
of Virtue, that he may know where to feek Improvement ? 
— Seek it there, Wretch, where your Bulinels lies. And 
where doth your Bulinels lie ? In Delire and Averlion ; that 


(b) Chryjippus is called, by Cicero , the mod fubtile Interpreter of the 
Stoic Dreams, and the Support of the Portico. He compofed 705 Vo¬ 
lumes j which is not very wonderful, as he was fo fond of Quotations, 
that in one of his Pieces he tranfcribed almoft an entire Play of Euri¬ 
pides. His chief Study was Logic, which he carried to a trifling Degree 
of Subtilty. There is nothing now remaining of his Works but fome 
of their Titles. Pie died about 200 Years before the Chriflian .-Era, and 
was honoured by the Athenians with a Statue in the Ceramicus. Plis Death- 
is faid to have been occafioned by an immoderate Fit of Laughing, at fee¬ 
ing an Afs eat Figs. Chryjippus defired the Afs might have a Glafs of- 
Wine to wafh them down ; and was fo diverted with his own Conceit, 
that it cofl him his L-fe. He is faid to have been a very copious and 
laborious Writer, but obfeure and immoral ; tho’ one would be inclined 
to think, from the Refpcbl with which he is mentioned by FpiJ/etus, 
that this latter Accufation was groundlcfs. 


uni 
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you may neither be difappointed of the one, nor incur the 
other: in exerting the Powers of Purfuit and Avoidance, that 
you may not be liable to fail; in Affent and Sufpenfe; that 
you may not he liable to be deceived. The firft and moft 
neceffary is the -firft Topic ( c ). But if you feek to avoid in¬ 
curring your Averfion, trembling and lamenting all the 
while, at this rate how do you improve ? 

§.4. Show me then your Improvement in this Point. As 
if I fhojuld lay to a Wreftler, Show me your Shoulders; and 

he fhould anfwer me, “ See my Poifers.”-Do you and 

your Poifers look to that: I delire to fee the Effect of them. 

“ Take the Treatife on the Subject of the aSUve Powers , 
• 4C and fee how throughly I have perufed it.” 

I do not inquire into this, Wretch: but how you exert thole 
Powers ; how you manage your Delires and Averlions, how 
your Intentions and Purpofes ; how you are prepared for 
Events, whether conformably or contrary to Nature. If 
conformably, give me Evidence of that, and I will fay you 
improve : if contrary, go your way, and not only comment 
on thefe Treatifes, but write fuch yourfelf; and what Ser¬ 
vice will it do you ? Do not you know that the whole Vo¬ 
lume is fold for Half a Crown ? Doth he who comments 
upon it, then, value himfelf at more than Half a Crown ? 
Never look for your Bufinels in one Thing, and for Im¬ 
provement in another. 

Where is Improvement, then ? 


lc) Sue Inirodudion, §. 4, 5, 6. 

If 
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If any of you, withdrawing himfelf from Externals, turns 
to his own Faculty of Choice,, to exercife, and finifh, and 
render it conformable to Nature; elevated, free, unreftrained, 
unhindered, faithful, decent: if he hath learnt too, that who¬ 
ever defires,, or is averfe to. Things out of his own Power, can 
neither be faithful nor free, but muft neceflarily be changed 
and tolled up and down with them ; muft neceflarily too 
be fubjedt to others, to liich as can procure or prevent what 
he defires or is averfe to: if, rifing in the Morning, he ob- 
ferves and keeps to thefe Rules; bathes and eats as a Man 
of Fidelity and Honour ;. and thus, on every Subjedt of 
Adtion, exercifes himfelf in his principal Duty; as a Racer, 
in the Bufinels of Racing ; as a public Speaker, in the Bufi- 
nels of exercifing- his Voice r this is he, who truly improves ; 
this is he, who hath not travelled in. vain. But if he is wholly 
intent on reading Books, and hath laboured that Point only,, 
and travelled (d) fox that: I bid him go home immediately, 
and not negledt his domeftic Affairs; for what he travelled 
for, is nothing. The only real Thing is, ftudying how to rid 
his Life of Lamentation, and Complaint, and Alas ! and I 
a?n undone , and Misfortune, and Difappointment; and to' 
learn what Death, what Exile, what Prifon, what Poilon 
is: That he may be able to lay in a Prifon, -like Socrates 
“ My dear Crito ; if it thus pleafes the Gods, thus let it be; ” 

and not-“ Wretched old Man, have I kept my grey Hairs 

for this! ” Who {peaks thus ? Do yon fuppofe I will name 
Home mean and delpicable Perlbn? Is it not Priam who 


(d) An Allufion to the antient Cuftom among Pjhilofophcrs, of tra¬ 
velling into foreign Countries, lor Improvement. 

D fays. 
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fays it ? Is it not Oedipus f Nay, how many Kings fay it ? 
For what elfe is Tragedy, but the Sufferings of Men, ftruck 
by an Admiration of Externals, reprefented in that Kind of 
Poetry ? If one was to be taught by Fictions, that Externals; 
independent upon Choice are nothing to us; /, for my Part, 
fhould wifh for fuch a Fiction, as that, by which I might live 
prolperoufly and undifturbed. What you. wifh for, it hjyour 
Bufiriefs to conlider. 

§.. 5. Of what Service, then, is Chryjippus to us? 

(?) To teach you, that thole Things are not falle, on 
which Prolperity and Eale depend. “ Take my Books, and 
i( you will fee, how true and conformable to Nature thofe 
“ Things are, which render me ealy.” How great a 
Happinefs! And how great the Benefactor, who Ihows the 
Way! To Triptolemus all Men have raifed Temples and Al¬ 
tars, becaufe he gave us a milder Kind of Food; but to 
him who hath difcovered, and brought to Light, and com¬ 
municated, the Truth to all (f) ; the Means, not of living, 

but 


(f) What ought to be our Difpofitions towards Good and Evil, may 
be learned from Philofophy: but what that certainly-attainable Good, 
and that Evil which, without our own Faults, we need never incur, are, 
Chriftianity alone can teach. That alone can enable us to unite the Wif- 
dom, Courage, Dignity, and Compofure of the Stoics, with the Humility 
that belongs to our frail Nature, and the various Affedtions that are inie- 
parablc from Humanity. 

(f) Epictetus fpcaks with great Thankfulnefs to Heaven on the Ac¬ 
count of Chryjippus , a fubtile and perplexed Writer, from whofe In- 
itruftions, only a few ftudious abilraftcd Pcrfons could derive any Benefit, 
flow much flrongcr ought to be the Gratitude of thofe, who arc blcflcd 

with 
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but of living well; who among you ever railed an Altar or 
a Temple, or dedicated a Statue, or who worfhips God on 
that Account ? We offer Sacrifices on the Account of thofe 
[Benefactors] who have given us Corn and the Vine; and 
ihall we not give Thanks to God, for thofe who have pro¬ 
duced that Fruit in the human Underftanding, by which 
they proceed to difcover to us the true Dodtrine of Happi- 
nefs ? 


CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Academics (a). 

§. i. TT F any one oppofes very evident Truths, it is not ealy 
JL to find a Reafon which may perfuade him, to alter 
his Opinion. This arifes neither from his own Strength, nor 
from the Weaknefs of his Teacher : but when, after being 
driven upon an Ablurdity, he becomes petrefied, how fhalJ 
we deal with him any longer by Reafon ? 

§. 2. Now there are two Sorts of Petrefadtion : The one, 
a Petrefadtion of the Underftanding $ the other, of the Senfe 
of Shame, when a Perlbn hath obftinately let himfelf not to 
alfent to evident Truths, nor to quit the Defence of Con- 


with the Knowlege of Him, who hath brought Life and Immortality to 
Light (the Word is the fame in EpiSietus and St. Paul) ; who hath ren¬ 
dered the Way to Virtue and to Happinefs not only intelligible, but accef- 
lible, to all Mankind ; and who is Himfelf the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 

(a) The Academics held, that there is nothing to be known ; that we 
have not Faculties to diffinguiffi between Truth and Falfliood j and their 
Cullom was neither to affirm nor deny any thing. 

D 2 
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traditions. We all dread a bodily Mortification j and would 
make ufe of every Contrivance to avoid it: but none of us 
is troubled about a Mortification in the Soul. And yet,, 
indeed, even with regard to the Soul, when a Perlon is fo 
affeted, as not to apprehend or underhand any thing, we 
think him in a lad Condition : but where the Senfe of 
Shame and Modefty is under an ablblute Mortification, we 
go fo far, as even to call this. Strength of Mind (h). 

§.3. Are you certain that you are awake ?— “ I am not 
t( (replies fiich a Perlon): for neither am I certain, when, in 
“ dreaming, I appear to myfelf to be awake.”— Is there no 
Difference, then,, between thefe Appearances?—“ None.”— 
Shall I argue with this Man any longer ? For what Steel or 
what Cauftic can I apply, to make him fenfible of his Mor¬ 
tification ? He is fenfible of it; and pretends not to be lo. He 
is even worfe than dead. Doth not he lee the Repugnancy 
of contradictory Propofitions ? He fees it; and. is never the 
better. He is neither moved, nor improves. Nay, he is in 
a yet worfe Condition : his Senfe of Shame and Modefty is 
utterly extirpated. His realbning Faculty indeed is not ex¬ 
tirpated ; but turned wild and lavage. Shall I call this. 
Strength of Mind ? By no means: unlels we allow it be 
fuch in the vileft Debauchees, publicly to lpeak and aCt 
whatever comes into their Heads. 


(/;) A Sceptic was held to be an Efprit fort . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Providence. 

§. i. T MOM every Event that happens in the World, it 
f 1 is ealy to celebrate Providence, if a Perfon hath but 
thefe two Circumftances in himfelf; a Faculty of confider- 
ing what happens to each Individual, and a grateful Tem¬ 
per. Without the firft, he will not perceive the Ufefulnefs 
of Things which happen : and without the other, he will 
not be thankful for them. If God had made Colours, and 
had not made the Faculty of feeing them, what would have 
been their Ufe ? 

None. 

On the contrary, if he had made the Faculty, without' 
fuch Objects as fall under its Obfervation, what would have- 
been the Ufe of that ? 

None. 

Again : If lie had formed both the Faculty and the Ob-. 
jedts, but had not made Light ? 

Neither in that Cafe would they have been of any Ufe. 

§. 2. Who is it then that hath fitted each of thefe to the 
other ? Who is it that hath fitted the Sword to the Scabbard, 
and the Scabbard to the Sword ? Is it no one ? From the 
very Conftrudtion of a complete Work, we are ufed to de¬ 
clare pofitivcly, that it mull: be the Operation of lome Arti¬ 
ficer, and not the Effedt of mere Chance. Doth every fuch 
Work, then, dcmonftrate an Artificer ; and do not vihblc 
Objcdts, and the Senfc of Seeing, and Light, dcmonftrate 

one ?■ 
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one ? Doth not the Difference of the Sexes, and their In¬ 
clination to each other, and the Ufe of their feveral Powers; 
do not thefe Things, neither, demonftrate an Artificer ? 

Moft certainly they do. 

§. 3. But farther : This Conftitution of Under Handing, 
hy which we are not limply impreffed by fenfible Objects; 
but take and fubftracSt from them; and add and compofe 
fomething out of them; and pals from fome to others ab- 
folutely remote (a) : Is not all this, neither, fiifficient to pre¬ 
vail on fome Men, and make them alhamed of leaving an 
Artificer out of their Scheme ? If not, let them explain to 
us what it is that effects each of thefe ; and how it is pof- 
fible that Things fo wonderful, and which carry fuch Marks 
of Contrivance, Ihould come to pals fpontaneoufly, and 
without Defign. 

What, then, do thefe Things come to pals for our Service 
only ? 

Many for ours only ; liich as are peculiarly necefiary for a 
reafonable Creature: but you will find many, common to 
us with mere Animals. 

Then, do they too underftand what is done ? 

Not at all: For Ufe is one Affair, and Underftanding 
another. But God had Need of Animals, to make ufe of 
the Appearances of Things^) ; and of Us to underJiand that 
Ufe. It is fiifficient, 1 therefore, for them to eat, and drink, 
and llecp, and continue their Species, and perform other 
fuch Offices as belong to each of them : but to us> to whom 

(rf) The Tranflation follows ouJa/Aws in Mr. Upton's Addenda. 

{!>) Sec Introduction, §. 7. 

he 
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he hath given likewise a Faculty of Underftanding, thefe Of¬ 
fices are not fuffieient. For if we do not adl in a proper 
and orderly Manner, and fuitably to the Nature and Confti- 
tution of each Thing ; we fhall no longer attain our End. 
For where the Conftitution of Beings is different, their Of¬ 
fices and Ends are different likewife. Thus where the Con¬ 
ftitution is adapted only to Ufe, there Ufe is alone fuffieient: 
But where Underftanding is added to Ufe, unlefs that too 
be duely exercifed, the End of fuch a Being will never be 
attained. 

§.4. Well then: each of the Animals is conftituted either 
for Food, or Hufbandry, or to produce Milk; and the reft of 
them for fome other like Ufe: and for thefe Purpofes what 
need is there of underftanding the Appearances of Things, 
and being able to make Diftintftions concerning them ? But 
God hath introduced Man , as a Spectator of Himfelf, and his 
Works j and not only as a Spectator, but an Interpreter of 
them. It is therefore fhameful that Man fhould begin, anci 
end, where irrational Creatures do. He is indeed rather to 
begin there, but to end where Nature itfelf hath fixt our End ;• 
and that is in Contemplation, and Underftanding, and in a 
Scheme of Life conformable to Nature. 

§.5. Take care, then, not to die without being Spectators of 
thefe Things. You take a Journey to Olympia to behold the 
Work (c) of Phidias , and each of you thinks it a Misfortune 
to die without a Knowlege of fuch Things : and will you 


.have 


(r) The famous Statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
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liave no Inclination to underftand, and be Spectators of thofe 
Works, for whicht here is no need to take a Journey; but 
which are ready and at hand, even to thofe who beftow no 
Pains (d)\ Will you never perceive, then, either what you 
are, or for what you were born ; nor for what Purpofe you 
are admitted Spectators of this Sight ? 

But there are fome Things unpleafant and difficult, in 
Life. 

And are there none at Olympia f Are not you heated ? 
Are not you crouded? Are not you without good Conve¬ 
niences for bathing (e) ? Are not you wet through, when it 
happens to rain ? Do not you bear Uproar, and Noife, and 
other difagreeable Circumilances ? But I fuppofe, by com¬ 
paring all thefe with the Advantage of feeing fo valuable a 
Sight, you fupport and go through them. Well: and [in 
the prefent Cafe] have not you received Faculties by which 
you may fupport every Event ? Have not you received Great- 
nefs of Soul ? Have not you received a manly Spirit ? Have 
not you received Patience ? What fignifies to me any thing 
that happens, while I have a Greatnefs of Soul ? What ffiall 
difeoncert or trouble or appear grievous to me ? Shall I not 
make ufe of my Faculties, to that Purpofe for which they were 
granted me; but lament and groan at what happens ? 

§. 6. Oh, but my Nofe (f) runs. 


(ci) The Tranflation follows a conjectural Emendation of Mr* Upton’s 
on tliis Paflage. 

(?) It was one Part of the Elegance of thofe Times, to bathe every Day. 
(f) EpiBetus probably introduces this ridiculous Complaint, in order 
to intimate, that others commonly made are little lefs fo. See M. Anto¬ 
ninus, 1. viii. §. 50. of Gatukcrs Edition and the G/nJgow Tranflation. 

3 And 
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And what have you Hands for, Bead:, but to wipe it ? 

But was there then any good Reafon, that there fhould be 
luch a dirty Thing in the World ? 

And how much better is it that you fhould wipe your 
Nofe, than complain ? Pray, what Figure do you think Her¬ 
cules would have made, if there had not been fuch a Lion, 
and a Hydra, and a Stag, and unjuft and brutal Men; whom 
he expelled and cleared away ? And what would he have 
done, if none of thefe had exifted ? Is it not plain, that he 
muft have wrapt himfelf up and flept ? In the firft place, 
then, he would never have become a Hercules , by number¬ 
ing away his whole Life in ftich Delicacy and Eafe: or if he 
had, what Good would it have done ? What would have been 
the Ule of his Arm, and the reft of his Strength ; of his 
Patience, and Greatnefs of Mind; if luch Circumftances and 
Subjects of Adtion had not roufed and exercifed him ? 

What then, muft we provide thele Things for ourfelves; 
and introduce a Boar, and a Lion, and a Hydra, into our 
Country ? 

This would be Madnels and Folly. But as they were in being, 
and to be met with, they were proper Subjects to let off and ex- 
ercife Hercules . Do you therefore likewile, being lenlible of 
this, inlpecr the Faculties you have: and after taking a View of 
them, lay, u Bring on me now, O Jupiter , what Difficulty 
l( Thou wilt, for I have Faculties granted me by Thee, and 
“ Abilities by which I may acquire Honour and Ornament to 
“ myfelf.”—No: but you lit trembling, for fear this or that 
fhould happen : and lamenting, and mourning, and groaning 
.at what doth happen; and then you accufe the Gods. For 
.what is the Confequcncc of fuch a Meanfpiritednefs, butlm- 
E piety ? 
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piety ? And yet God hath not only granted us thefe Faculties,, 
by which we may bear every Event, without being depreffed 
or broken by it \ but, like a good Prince, and a true Father, 
hath rendered them incapable of Reffraint, Compulfion, or 
Hindrance, and intirely dependent on our own Pleafure ; 
nor hath he referved a Power, even to himfelf, of hindering or 
reftraining them. Having thefe Things free, and your own, 
will you make no Ufe of them, nor confider what you have 
received, nor from whom ? But fit groaning and lamenting,, 
fome of you, blind to him who gave them, and not acknow- 
leging your Benefactor; and others, bafely turning yourfelvesL. 
to Complaints and Accufations of God? Yet I undertake to. 
fhow you,, that you have Qualifications and Occafions for 
Greatnefs of Soul, and a manly Spirit: but what Oceafions, 
you have to find Fault,, and complain, do you fhow me. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Ufe of convertible and hypothetical Rropoftions , and 
the like i 

§. i.TT (a) is a Secret to the Vulgar, that the Practice of 
JL convertible, and hypothetical, and interrogatory 
Arguments, and, in general, of all other logical Forms, hath 
any Relation to the Duties of Life. For, in every Subject of 
Adtion, the Queftion is, how a wife and good Man may find 
a Way of extricating himfelf, and a Method of Behaviour 
conformable to his Duty upon the Occafion. Let them fay. 


{a) It is but fair to warn the Reader, that little Entertainment is to be 
expected from this Chapter, which is wholly logical. 

there- 
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therefore, either that the Man of Virtue will not engage in 
Queftions and Anfwers; or that, if he doth, he will not 
think it worth his Care whether he behaves rafhly and at 
hazard in queftioning and anlwering: or if they allow nei¬ 
ther of thefe; it is necelfary to confels, that fome Examina¬ 
tion ought to be made of thole Topics, in which the Affair 
of Queftion and Anlwer is principally concerned. For what 
is the Profeflion of Realbning? To lay down true Pofitions; 
to reject falfe ones ; and to liilpend the Judgment in doubt¬ 
ful ones. Is it enough, then, to have learned merely this ?—It 

is enough, fay you.-Is it enough, then, for him who would 

not commit any Miftake in the Ule of Money, merely to 
have, heard, that we are to receive the good Pieces, and reject 

the bad?-This is not enough:—What muft be added 

belides ?-That Faculty which tries and diftinguifhes what 

Pieces are good, what bad.-Therefore, in Reafoning too, 

what hath been already laid is not enough: but it is necelfary 
that we fhould be able to prove and diftinguifh between the 
true, and the falfe, and the doubtful.-It is necelfary. 

§.2. And what farther is profefled in Reafoning ?-To 

admit the Conlequence of what you have properly granted.- 

Well: and here, too, is the mere Knowing this enough?— 
It is not ; but we muft learn how fuch a Thing is the Con- 
fequence of luch another ; and when one Thing follows 
from one Thing, and when from many Things in common. 
Is it not moreover neceflary, that he, who would behave Ikil- 
fully in Reafoning, fhould both himfelf demonftratc what¬ 
ever he delivers, and be able to comprehend the Demonftra- 
tions of others; and not be deceived by fuch as fophifticate, 
E 2 as 
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as if they were demonftrating, Hence, then, the Employ¬ 
ment and Exercife of concluding Arguments and Figpres- 
arifes ; and appears to be neceflary. 

§. 3. But it may poflibly happen, that from the. Premifes 
which we have properly granted, there arifes fome Confe- 
quence, which, though falfo, is neverthelefs a Confequence.- 

What then ought I to do? To admit a Falfehood?-And 

how is that pofiible?—Well : or to fay that my Conceflions 

were not properly made ?-But neither is this allowed^— 

Or that the Confequence doth not arife from the Premifes? — 

Nor is even this allowed;-What then is to be done in the 

Cafe ?— Is it not this ? As the having once borrowed Money, 
is not enough to make a Perfon a Debtor, unlefs he ffcill con¬ 
tinues to owe Money, and hath not paid.it: fo the having 
granted the Premifes, is not enough to make it neceflary to- 
grant the Inference, unlefs we continue our Conceflions. If 
the Premifes continue to the End,. fuch as they were when the: 
Conceflions were made, it is abfolutely neceffary to continue 
the Conceflions, and. to admit what follows from them. But. 
if the Premifes do not continue luch as they were when the 
Conceffion was made, it is abfolutely neceflary to depart from 
the Conceflion, and admit [rather the contrary I mean]; 
what doth not (b) follow from the. Argument itfelf.. For. 


{b) The Paffage feems to require that araxoAaSor fhould be ctx.oAt>Q 0V y 
We are to depart from the Conceffion, and admit •vobat follows from the Ar~ 
gitmcnt itfelf. The Meaning I apprehend to be, that if, in the Courfe of 
an Argument, our Opponent fophiHically alters the State of the Queftion 
on which our Conceflions were founded, it is lawful to revoke thole Con- 
ceflionsj and admit' no Gonfeq.uence but what is fairly drawn from the 
.Argument itfelf. 


this 
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this Inference is no Confequence of ours, nor belongs to us* 
when we have departed from the Conceffion of the Premiles. 
We ought then to examine thefe Kinds of Premiles, and their 
Changes and Converlions, on which any one, by laying hold, 
either in the Queftion itfelf, or. in the Anlwer, or in the 
fyllogiftical Conclusion, or in any other thing of that lort,. 
gives an Occaflon to the Unthinking of being difconcerted, 

not. forefeeing the Confequence.-Why fo ?-That in this 

Topic we may not behave contrary to our Duty,, nor with 
Confulion. 

§. 4. The lame Thing is to be obferved in Hypothefes and 
hypothetical Arguments. For it is lometimes neceflary to 
require feme Hypothecs to be granted, as a kind of Step to 
the reft of the Argument. Is every given Hypothelis then to 
be granted, or not every oneand.if not every one, which? ’ 
And is he who has granted an Hypothelis, for ever to abide- 
by it ? Or is he lometimes to depart from it, and admit only 

Confequences, but not to admit Contradictions ?-Ay: but 

a Perlon may lay, on your admitting the Hypothelis of a 
Pollibility, I will drive you upon an Impoftibility. With fuch 
a one as this, lhall not the Man of Prudence engage; but avoid 
all Examination and Converlation. with him ?—And yet who,, 
beftdes the Man of Prudence, is capable of treating an Argu¬ 
ment, or who belidesis lagaciousin Queftions and Anlwers, and 

incapable of being deceived and impoftd on by Sophiftry ?- 

Or will he indeed engage, but without regarding:whether he 

behaves rafhly and at hazard in the Argument ?-Yet how 

then can lie be fuch a one as wc arc fuppoling him ? But, with¬ 
out. feme .fuch Excrcife and Preparation, is it pofliblc for. him 

to. 
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to preferve himfelf confiftent ? Let them fhew this: and al| 
thefe Theorems will be fiiperfluous and abfurd, and uncon¬ 
nected with our Idea of the virtuous Man. Why then are 
we ftill indolent, and llothful, and fluggifh, feeking Pre¬ 
tences of avoiding Labour? Shall we not be watchful to 

render Reafon itfelf accurate?-“ But luppofe, after all, I 

“ fhould make a Miftake in thefe Points: have I killed a 

sc Father?”-Wretch! why, in this Cafe, where had you 

a Father to kill ? What is it then that you have done ? The 
only Fault that you could commit, in this Inftance, you have 
committed. This very Thing I myfelf laid to Rufus, when 
he reproved me, for not finding fomething that was omitted 
in feme Syllogifm. Why, faid I, have I burnt the Capitol 
then ? Wretch! anfwered he, was the Thing here omitted 
the Capitol ? Or are there no other Faults, but burning the 
Capitol, or killing a Father ? And is it no Fault to treat the 
Appearances prefented to our Minds rafhly, and vainly, and at 
hazard ; not to comprehend a Reafon, nor a Demonftration, 
nor a Sophifm; nor, in fhort, to fee what is for, or againft 
one’s felf in a Queftion or Anfwer? Is nothing of all this 
any Fault ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 

That Faculties are not fafe to the UninJlr'uEled. 

§• r - as many Ways as equivalent Syllogifms may be 
JL varied, in fo many may the Forms of Arguments, 
and Enthymemas, be varied likewife. As for Inftance : 
If you have borrowed, and not paid, you owe me Money. But 
3 you 
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you have not borrowed , and not paid ; therefore you do not 
owe me Money. To perform this ikilfully, belongs to no one 
more than to a Philofopher. For if an Enthymema be an 
imperfect Syllogifm; he who is exercifed in a perfect Syllo- 
giffn, muft. be equally ready at an imperfect one. 

(a) Why then do not we exercife ourfelves and others, after 
this Manner? 

Becaufe, even now, though we are not exercifed in thefe 
Things, nor diverted, by me, at leaft, from the Study of 
Morality; yet we make no Advances in Virtue. What is to 
be expeded then if we fhould add this Avocation too ? Efpe- 
cially, as it would not only be an Avocation from more 
neceflary Studies, but likewife a capital Occalion of Conceit 
and Infolence. For the Faculty of arguing, and of perfuahve 
Reafoningis great 3 and, particularly, if it be much laboured,, 
and receive an additional Ornament from Rhetoric. For, in 
general, every Faculty is dangerous to weak and uninftruded 
Perfons 3 as being apt to render them arrogant and elated.. 
For by what Method can one perluade a young Man, who- 
excells in thefe Kinds of Study, that he ought not to be an- 
Appendix to them , but they to him f Will he not trample 
upon all fuch Advice; and walk about elated,, and puffed 
up, not bearing any one fhould touch him, to put him in- 
mind, where he is wanting, and in what he goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a Philofopher ? 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a Phyfician ? Yet you fee 
[how elegantly] he expreffes himfelf. But is it in Quality 
of Phyfician, then, that he expreffes himfelf fo ? Why do yon 


(«); This is fpoken by one of the Audience. 


confound: 
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confound Things, accidentally united, from different Caufes, 
in the lame Men ? If Plato was handlbme and well-made, 
muff I too let myfelf to endeavour at becoming handfome 
and well-made; as if this was neceflary to Philofophy, be- 
caule a certain Perlon happened-to be at once .handfome and 
a Philofopher ? Why will you not perceive and diftinguifh 
what are the Things that make Men Philofophers, and what 
belong to them on other Accounts ? Pray, if I (p) were a 
•Philofopher, would it be neceflary that you fhould be lame 
too? 


§. 2. What then ? Do 1 reject thefe Faculties ? .By no 
means. For neither do I rejedt the Faculty of Seeing. But 
if you alk me, what is the Good of Man; I have nothing elle 
to fay to you, but that it is a certain Regulation of the 
Choice, with regard to the Appearances of Things. 


(b) Epifletus, whenever he lias Occafion to mention himfelf, fpeaks 
with remarkable Modefty; and in a Stile very different from that of many 
of the more ancient Philofophers: as appears by the feveral arrogant 
' Speeches recorded of them by Diogenes Laertius , &c. It is probable he 
might improve in this humble Difpofition, by the Character of Socrates.: 
which he feems particularly to have ftudied, and admired. Yet other 
Philofophers had ftudied and admired the fame Character, without pro¬ 
fiting by it. Perhaps the fober and unafluming Temper of Chriftianitv 
might, from the Example of its Profeffors in thofe Days, have produced 
this, and other good Effects, in the Minds of many who knew little, if 
.any thing, of the Gofpel itfelf. 


C I-I A P- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How front the DoEtrine of our Kindred to God\ we are to 
proceed to its Confequences. 

§. i.TF what Philofophers fay of the Kindred between God 
M and Man be true; what has any one to do, but, like 
Socrates , when he is alked what Countryman he is, never to 
lay that he is a Citizen of Athens , or of Corinth ; but of the 
World ? For why do you fay- that you are of Athens : and 
not of that Corner only, where that paultry Body of yours 
was laid at its Birth ? Is it not, evidently, from what is prin¬ 
cipal, and comprehends not only that Corner, and your whole 
Houfe; but the general Extent of the Country, from which 
your Pedigree is derived down to you, that you call yonrfelf 
an Athenian , or a Corinthian f Why may not he then, who 
underftands the Adminiftration of the World; and has learned 
that the greateft, and moil principal, and comprehend ve, of 
all Things, is this Syftem, compofed of Men and God : and 
that from Him the Seeds of Being are defcended, not only 
to my Father or Grandfather, but to all Things that are 
produced and born on Earth; and efpecially to rational 
Natures, as they alone are qualified to partake o 1 a Com¬ 
munication with the Deity, being connected with him by 
Reafon : Why may not ffuch a one] call himieli a Citizen 
of the World ? Why not a Son of God? And, why ihall 
he fear any thing that happens among Men ? Shall Kin¬ 
dred to Caj'ar , or any other of the Great at Rome, enable 
a Man to live feeure, above Contempt, and void of all 
Fear whatever: and fhall not the having God lor <uit- 
F Mr. 
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Maker, and Father, and Guardian, free us from Griefs and 
Terrors? 

§.2. “ But how fhall I fubfift ? For I have nothing.” 

Why, how do Slaves, how do Fugitives ? To what do they 
truft, when they run away from their Mailers ? Is it to their 
Eftates ? Their Servants ? Their Plate ? To nothing but 
themfelves. Yet they do not fail to get Neceflaries. And 
mull a Philofopher, think you, when he leaves his own 
Abode, reft and rely upon others; and not take care of 
himfelf ? Muft he be more helplefs and anxious than the 
brute Beafts ; each of which is felf-fufficient, and wants nei¬ 
ther proper Food, nor any fuitable and natural Provision? 
One would think, there Ihould be no Need for an old Fel¬ 
low to fit here contriving, that-you may not think meanly, 
nor entertain low and abjedt Notions of yourfelves: but that 
his Bufmefs would be, to take care, that there may not hap¬ 
pen to be [among you] young Men of fiich a Spirit, that, 
knowing their Affinity to the Gods; and that we are as it 
were fettered by the Body arid its Pofleflions, and by fo. many 
other Things as are neceflary, upon thefe Accounts, for the 
Oeconomy and Commerce of Life ; they fhould refolve to 
throw them off, as both troublefome and ufelefs, and depart 
to their Kindred. 

§.3. This is the Work, if any, that ought to employ 
your Mafter and Preceptor, if you had one: that you fhould 
come to him, and fay ; “ EpiSietus , we can no longer bear 
u being tied down to this paultry Body : feeding and reft- 
14 ing, and cleaning it, and hurried about with fo mriny 

“ low 
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ct low Cares on its Account. Are not thefe Things indif- 
“ ferent, and nothing to us : and Death no Evil ? Are not 
“ we Relations of God: and did we not come from him ? 


cc Suffer us to go back thither from whence, we came : fuffer 
“ us, at length, to be delivered from thefe Fetters, that 
“ chain and weigh us down. Here, Thieves and Robbers, 
<c and Courts of Judicatures, and thofe who are called 
<c Tyrants, feem to have fome Power over us, on account of 
“ the Body and its Pofieflions. Suffer us to fhow them, that 
“' t \hey have no Power.” . / ^. 


§. 4. And in this Cafe it would be my Part to ajifwer: 

“ My Friends, wait for God, till he iha.ll give r the , Signal, 

“ and difiiiiisfyou from this Service : then return to him. 

“ For the prefent, be content to remain in this Poft ?; where ^ 
“ he has placed you. The Time of your Abode here, 

<c ihort, and eafy to iuch as are difpofed like you. . For • 
“ what Tyrant, what Robber, what Thief, or what Courts 
“ of Judicature are formidable to thofe, who thus account 
“ the Body,, and its Pofleftions, as nothing? Stay. Depart 
“ not inconfiderately.” 


§.5. Thus ought the Cafe to Hand between a Preceptor 
and ingenuous young Men. But how Hands it now ? The 
Preceptor has no Life in him : you have none neither. When 
you have had enough To-day, you fit weeping about To¬ 
morrow, how you fhall get Food. Why, if you have it, 
Wretch, you will have it: if not you will go out of Life. 
The Door is open : why do you lament ? What room doth 
there remain for Tears? What Occaiion for Flattery? Why 
F 2 lliould 
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fliould any one Perfon envy another ? Why fliould he he {truck 
with awful Admiration of thofe who have great Pofleflions, 
or are placed in high Rank, [as is common] ? Efpeeially, if 
they are powerful and paflionate ? For what will they do to 
us ? The Things which they can do, we do not regard: the 
Things which we are concerned about, they cannot do. Who 
then,, after all, fhall command a Perfon thus difpofed ? How 
was Socrates affected by thefe Things ? As it became one 
perfuaded of his being a Relation of the Gods. “ If you 
“ fhould tell me (fays he to his Judges), we will acquit you, 
“ upon Condition that you fhall no longer difcourfe in the 
“ Manner you have hitherto done, nor make any Difturbance 
“ either among our young or our old People j” I would 
anfwer ; “You are ridiculous in thinking, that if your 
“ General had placed me in any Poll, I ought to maintain 
“ and defend it, and chufe to die a thoufand times, rather 
“ than defert it: but if God hath affigned me any Sta- 
“ tion or Method of Life, that I ought to defert that for 
“ you.” (a) 

§. 6. This it is, for a Man to be truly a Relation of God. 
But we conlider ourfelves as a mere Aflemblage of Stomach 
and Entrails, and bodily Parts. Becaufe we fear, becaufe 
we defire; we flatter thofe who can help us in thefe Matters; 
we dread the very fame Per foils. 

§.7. A Perfon defired me once to write for him to Rome. 
He was one vulgarly efteemed unfortunate, as he had been 


(<?) Aa fliould probably lie J't u^txe, and is fo tranflated. 

3 formerly 
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formerly illuftrious and rich, and afterwards ftript of all 
his Polfeflions, and reduced to live here. I wrote for him in 
a fubmiflive Stile: but, after reading my Letter, he returned 
it to me, pnd laid; “ I wanted your Alliftance, not your 
“ Pity y for no Evil hath befallen me.” 

§. 8. (b) Thus Rufusy to try me, ufed to fay, this or that 
you will have from your Mailer. When I anlwered him, 
thefe are [uncertain] human Affairs : Why then, fays he, 
fhould I intercede with him (c), when you can receive thefe 
Things from yourfelf? For what one hath of his own, it is 
liiperfluous and vain to receive from another. Shall I then, 
who can receive Greatnefs of Soul and a manly Spirit from 
myfelf, receive an Eflate, or a Sum of Money, or a Place, 
from you ? Heaven forbid! I will not be fo infenlible of my 
own Poffellions. But, if a Perlon is fearful and abjedt, what 
elfe is neceffary,. but to write Letters for him as if he was 
dead. “ Pray oblige us with the Corpfe and Blood of luch 
“ a one.” For, in fadt, luch a one is Corpfe and Blood; and 
nothing more. For, if he was any thing more, he would 
be fenlible, that one Man is not rendered unfortunate by 
another. 


(Z>) This Paflage has great Difficulties, which I know not how to' 
folve, any otherwife than by fuppofing fomething after cwO^anTtrct to be 
loft. 

(c) The Tranllator follows Mr. Upton’& Conjedture in this Place, and: 
the French Vcrfion agrees with it. 


C 11 A. P- 
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chapter x. 

, (Concerning fhpfe.wJjQ ft rove for Preferments at Rbmfc* 

§. r .TF ' we all applied ourfelves as heartily to our proper 
X Bufinefs, as the old Fellows at Rome do to their 
Schemes; perhaps we too might make forrie Proficiency. I 
know a Man older'than I am, and who is now Superintendant 
of Provifions at Rome. When he paft through this Place, 
on his Return from Exile, what an A,ccount did he give me 
of his former Life! and how did he promfie,.. that for -the- 
future, when he was got back, he would apply himfeif to 
nothing but how to fpend the Remainder of his Days: in Re- 
pofe and Tranquillity. ‘‘ For how few have I now remain- 
“ ing! ”—-You will not do it, laid I. When you are once 
got within the Smell of Rome, you will forget all this : and, 
if you can but once gain Admittance to Court, you will (a) 
go in, heartily rejoiced, and thank. God. “ If you ever 
“ find me, EpiSietus , laid he, putting one Foot into the 
“ Court, think of me whatever you pleafe.” Now, after 
all, how did he a<St? Before he entered the City, he was met 
by‘a Billet from Ccefar. Qn receiving it, he forgot all his 
former Refolutions; and has ever lince been heaping up one 
Incumbrance upon another. I Ihould be glad now, to have 
an Opportunity of putting him in mind of his Difcourfe 
upon .the Road.; and of laying, how much' more clever a 
Prophet am I than you ! . 


(a) llc-erca probably thou Id be E icrieo-cti, and the French Tranflalor 
ieems to have followed, and made the fame Conjecture. 

§. 2 . 
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§. 2. What then do I fay? that Man is made for an 
ina&ive Life ? No, finely. “ But why is not ours a Life of 
“ Activity?” For my own part, as foon as it is Day, I 
recoiled; a little what Things I am to read over again [with 
my Pupils], and then fay to myfelf quickly, What is it to me 
how fuch a one reads ? My chief Point is to get to deep. . 

§. 3. But, indeed, what Likenefs is there between the 
Adtions of thefe [old Fellows at Rome ] and ours ? If you 
confider what it is they do, you will fee. For about what 
are they employed the whole Day, but in calculating, con¬ 
triving, confiilting, about Provifions; about an Eflate y or 
other Emoluments like thefe ? Is there any Likenefs, then, 

between reading fuch a Petition from any one, as-“ I 

“ intreat you to give meaPermiffton to export Corn and — 
“ I intreat you to learn from Chryfippus, of what Nature 
“ the Ndminif ration of the World is, and what Place a rea- 
“ fonable Creature holds in it. Learn , too> what you yourfelf 
“ are ; and wherein your Good and Evil confjls Are thefe 
Things at all alike ? Do they require an equal Degree of 
Application ? And is it as fhameful to negledt the one as 
the, other ( 6 ) ? , l 

§. 4. Well, then, are we Preceptors the only idle Dreamers^ 
No : but you young Men are fo fird, in a greater Degree. 
And fo even we old Folks, when we fee young ones trifling, 


(Z>) This Paflage has a /hiking Refemblance to tliat in Scripture, where 
the Children of this World are faid to be wiler in their Generation than 
the Children of Light. 
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are tempted to grow fond of trifling with them. Much more, 
then, if I was to fee you adtive and diligent, I ihould be 
.excited to join with you in ferious Induftry. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Natural AjfeEiion. 

§. i• THEN one of the great Men came to viftt him; 

V V EpiSletusy having inquired into the Particulars 
of his Affairs, afked him, Whether he had a Wife and Chil¬ 
dren ? The other replying, that he had; EpiEletus likewife 
inquired, In what Manner do you live with them ? Very 

miferably, fays he-How fo ? For Men do not marry, and 

get Children, to be miferable; but rather to make them- 
felves happy.-But, I am fo very miferable about my Chil¬ 

dren, that the other Day, when my Daughter was fick, and 
appeared to be in Danger; I could not bear even to be with her: 

but ran away, till it was told me that fhe was recovered.- 

And pray do you think this was adting right ? It was adting 

naturally, faid he.-Well: do but convince me that it was 

adting naturally, and I will convince you that every thing 

natural is right.-All, or moft of us Fathers are affedted in 

the fame Way.- 1 do not deny the Fadt: but the Queftion 

between us is, whether it be right. For, by this Way of 
Reafoning, it muft be laid, that Tumours happen for the 
Good of the Body, becaufe they do happen: and even that 
Vices are natural, becaufe all or the moft Part of us are 
guilty of them. Do you fhow me then how fuch a Be¬ 
haviour as yours, appears to be natural. 


I can- 
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I cannot undertake that. But do you rather fhow me, 
how it appears to be neither natural, nor right. 

If we were difputing about Black and White, what Cri¬ 
terion muft we call in, to diftinguifh them ? 

The Sight. 

If about Hot and Cold, and Hard and Soft, what ? 

The Touch. 

Well then: when we are debating about Natural and Un¬ 
natural, and Right and Wrong; what Criterion are we to take? 

I cannot tell. 

And yet, to be ignorant of a Criterion of Colours, or 
of Smells, or Taftes, might perhaps be no very great Lois. 
But do you think, that he luffers only a Imall Lois, who is 
ignorant of what is Good and Evil, and Natural and Un¬ 
natural, to Man ? 

No. The very greateft. 

Well: tell me ; Are all Things which are judged good 
and proper by fome, rightly judged to be fo ? Is it poffible, 
that the feveral Opinions of Jews , and Syrians , and Egyp¬ 
tians, and Romans , concerning Food, Ihould all be right ? 

How can it be pollible ? 

I fuppofe then, it is abfolutely necefiary, if the Opinions 
of the Egyptians be right, the others muft be wrong : if 
thofe of the Jews be good, all the reft muft be bad. 

How can it be otherwile ? 

And where Ignorance is, there likewife is Want of Learn ¬ 
ing, and Inftrudtion, in necefiary Points. 

It is granted. 

Then, as you are lenfible of this, you will for the future 
apply to nothing, and think of nothing cllc, but how to 
G acquaint 
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acquaint yourfelf with the Criterion of what is agrete&ble*: to 
Nature: and to ufe that in judging, of each, particular Cafe.. 

§. 2. At prelent the AHiftance I have to give you, towards, 
what you defire, is this. Doth Affection leem to you to be a. 
right and a natural Thing (a) ? 

How Ihould it be otherwile ? 

Well: and is Affection natural and. right,. and, Realon 
not fo ? 

By no means. 

Is there any Oppofition, then, between Realon. and 
AffeCtion ? 

I think" not, . 

If there was, of two Oppofites if one be natural, the other 
mull: necellarily be unnatural. Mull it not ? 

It mull. 

What we find, then, at once affectionate, and reafonable, 
that we may fafely pronounce to be right and good. 

. Agreed. 

Well, then: you will not dilpute, but that to run away, 
and leave a lick Child, is contrary to Realon. It remains for 
us to confider, whether it be confillent with AffeCtion. 

Let us confider it. 

Did you, then, from an AffeCtion to your Child, do right 
in running away, and leaving her ? Hath her Mother no 
AffeCtion for the Child ? 


{a) The Stoics fay, that wife and good Men have the truly natural 
AfFeiflion towards their Children j and bad Perions have it not. Diog. 
Laert. L. vii. §. 120. 


Yes, 
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Yes, iiirely, ihe hath. 

Would it have been right, then, that her Mother too 
ihould leave her; or would it not ? 

It would not. 

And doth not her Nurfe love her ? 

She doth. 

Then ought not ihe likewiie to leave her ? 

By no means. 

And doth not her Preceptor love her ? 

He doth. 

Then ought not he alio to have run away, and left her s 
and lo the Child to have been left alone, and unaififted, 
from the great Affection of her Parents, and her Friends; 
or to die in the Hands of People, whoaaeither loved her, nor 
£ook care of her ? 

Heaven forbid ! 

But is it not unreaionabie and unjuft, that what you 
think right in yourielf, on the Account of your AffeCtion ; 
ihould not be allowed to others, who have the very fame 
Affection as you ? 

It is abiurd. 

Pray, if you were lick yourfelf, ihould you be willing to 
have your Family, and even your Wife and Children, io 
very affectionate, as to leave you helplefs and alone? 

By no means. 

Or would you wiih to be io loved by your Friends, as 
from their exceffive AffeCtion, always to be left alone when 
you were ftck ? Or would you not rather wiih, if it were 
poffible, to have fucli a Kind of AffoCtion from your Ene¬ 
mies, as to make them always keep from von ? If io, it 
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remains, that your Behaviour was by no means affectionate. 
Well then: was it merely nothing that induced you to defert 
your Child ? “ 

How is that poflible ? 

No: but it was fome luch Motive, as induced a Perfon at 
Rome to hide his Face while a Horle was running, to which 
he earneftly wilhed Succefs: and when, beyond his Expecta¬ 
tion, it won the Race \ he was obliged to have Recourle tO' 
Spunges, to recover his Senfes. 

And what was this Motive ? 

At prefent perhaps it cannot be accurately explained. It 
is lufficient to be convinced, (if what Philofophers lay be- 
true) that we are not to leek it from without: but that 
there is univerfally one and the fame Caule, which moves us 
to do or forbear any ACtion ; to Ipeak or not to fpeak j to be 
elated or depreffed ; to avoid or purlixe: that very Caufe 
which hath now moved us two; you, to some, and lit and 
hear me; and me, to Ipeak as I do. 

And what is that? 

Is it any thing elle, than that it leemed right to Us to 
do fo ? 

Nothing elle. 

And if it had feemed otherwile to- us, what Ihould we- 
have done elfe than what we thought right ? This, and not 
the Death of Patroclus , was the Caule of Lamentation to 
A'chilies , (for every Man is not thus affeCted by the Death of 
a Friend) that it feemed right to him. This too was the 
Caufe of your running away from your Child, that it feemed 
right: and if hereafter you fhould Hay with her, it will be 
bccaufe that feemed right. You are now returning to Rome , 

3 bccaufe 
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becaufeit feems, right to you: but if you Ihould alter your 
Opinion, you will not return. In a word, neither Death 
nor Exile, nor Pain, nor any thing. of this Kind, is , the 
Caufe of our doing, or not doing, any Action: but our Opi¬ 
nions and Principles. Do I convince you of this, or not ?.. 

You do. ; , ... 

§. 3. Well then : fetch as the Caufe is, fetch will be the 
Effect. From this Day forward, then, whenever we do any 
thing wrong, we will impute, it. only to the Principle from 
which we ad:. and we will endeavour to remove that, and 
cut it up by the Roots, with greater Care than we. would 
Wens and Tumours from the. Body. In like manner, we 
will afcribe what we do right, to the fame Caufe: and we 
will accufe neither Servant, nor Neighbour, nor Wife, nor 
Children, as the Caufes of any Evils to us; perluaded, that 
if we had not luch Principles, luch Confequences would not 
follow. Of thefe Principles we ourfelves, and not Externals, 
are the Mailers. 

Agreed. 

From this Day, then, we will neither conlider nor enquire 
of what Sort, or in what Condition, any thing is; our Ellate, 
or Slaves, or Horfes, or Dogs, but only our Principles. 

I wifh to do it. 

You fee, then, that it is neceflary for you to become a 
Scholar: that Kind of Animal which every one laughs at; if 
you really delire to make ,an Examination of your Principles. 
But this, as you are fenlible, is not the Work of an Flour or 
a Day. 8 


C I I A. P- 
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CHAPTER XII.. 

Of Contentment. 

§. i./^IONCERNING the Gods, forne affirm, that 
V, J there is no Deity : others, that he indeed exifts ; 
but flo thf ul, negligent, and without a Providence : a third 
. Sort admits both his Being and Providence, but only in great 
and heavenly Objefls, and in nothing upon Earth : a fourth, 
both in Heaven and Earth ; but only, in. general, not Indi¬ 
viduals : a fifth, like Ulyjfes and Socrates (a) 

O Thou , who, ever prefent in my Way, * 

Doji all my Motions, all my Toils furvey. 

Pop e-’s Homer. 

It is, before all things, neceflary to examine each of thele; 
which is, ' and which is not, rightly laid. Now, if there are 
no Gods, how is it our End to follow them ? If there are, 
but they take no Care of any thing; how will it be right, in 
this Gale, to follow them ? Or, if they both are, and take 
Care; yet, if there is nothing communicated from them to 
Men, nor indeed to myfelf in particular, how can it be right 
even in this Cafe ? A wile and good Man, after examining 
-thele Things, lubmits his Mind to him who adminillers the 
Whole, as good Citizens do to the Laws of the Common¬ 
wealth. 


{a) It was the Opinion of Socrates , That the Gods know all Things 
that are either faid or done, or filently thought on : that they arc every¬ 
where prefent, and give Significations to Mankind concerning all human 
Affairs. Xln. Mem. L. i. 
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§.2. He, then, who conies to be inftru&ed, ought to 
come with this Intention : <c How may I in ever y thing 
“ follow the Gods? How may I acquiefce in the divine 
“ Adminiftration ? And how may I be free ?” For He is 
free, to whom all happens agreeably to his Choice,, and 
whom no one can reftrain. 

What! then, is Freedom Diftradlion ? 

By no means : for Madnefr and. Freedom are income 
patible. ...... 

But I would have whatever appears to- me to be right*, 
happen ; however it comes to appear fo. 

You are mad : you have loft your Senfes. Do not you 
know, that Freedom is a very beautiful and valuable Thing? 
But for me to chufe at random, and for things to happen 
agreeably to fuch a Choice, may be fo far from a beautiful 
Thing, as to be, of all others, the molt {hocking. For how 
do we proceed in Writing ? Do I chule ,to write the Name 
of Dion [for InftanceJ as I. will ? No : but I am taught to 
be willing to write it, as it ought to be writ. And what is 
the Cafe in Mufrc ?- The lame. And what in every other 
Art or Science ? Otherwife, it would be to no Purpofe to 
learn any thing; if it was to be adapted to each one’s partfr 
cular Humour. Is it then only in the greateft and principal 
Point, that of Freedom, permitted me to will at random ? 
By no means : but true Inftrudtion is this : learning to will, 
that Things fhould happen as they do. And how do they 
happen ? As the Appointer of them hath appointed. He. hath' 
appointed, that there fhould be Summer and Winter; Plenty 
and Dearth; Virtue and Vice; and all fuch Contrarieties, for 

the 
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the Harmony of the Whole [a). To each of us he hath given 
a Body, and its Parts, and our feveral Properties, and Com¬ 
panions. Mindful of this Appointment, we fhould enter 
upon a Courfe of Education and Inftrudtion, not to change 
the Confutations of Things ; which is neither put within 
our Reach, nor for our Good : but that, being as they are, 
and as their Nature is with regard to us, we may have our 
Mind accommodated to what exifts. Can we, for Inftance, 
fly Mankind ? And how is that poflible ? Can we, by con¬ 
verting with them, change them ? Who hath given us fuch a 
Power ? What then remains, or what Method is there to be 
found for fuch a Commerce with them, that while they ad: 
agreeably to the Appearances in their own Minds, we may 
neverthelefs be affected conformably to Nature ? But you 
are wretched and difcontented. If you are alone, you term 
it a Defart; and if with Men, you call them Cheats and 
Robbers. You find Fault too with your Parents, and Chil¬ 
dren, and Brothers, and Neighbours. Whereas you ought, 
when you live alone, to call that a Repofe and Freedom ; 
and to efteem yourfelf as refembling the Gods: and when 
you are in Company, not to call it a Crowd and a Tumult, 
and a Trouble ; but an Aflembly, and a Feftival: and thus 
to take all things contentedly. What, then, is the Punifla- 
ment of thofe who do not ? To be juft as they are. Is any 
one difcontented with being alone ? Let him be in a Defart [b). 
Difcontented with his Parents ? Let him be a bad Son; and 
let him mourn. Difcontented with his Children ? Let him 
be a bad Father. Throw him into Prifon. What Prifon ? 


(/•) Sec Introduction, §. 20. 

Where 


(<?) See Kuchindion , c. xxvii. 
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Where he already is: for he is in a Situation againft his 
Will ; and where-ever any one is againft his Will, that is to 
him a Prifon : juft as Socrates was not in Prifon; for he was 
willingly there. M What then muft my Leg be lame?”— 
And is it for one paultry Leg, Wretch, that you accufe the 
World ? Why will you not give it up to the Whole ? Why 
will you not withdraw yourfelf from it ? Why will you not 
gladly yield it to him who gave it ? And will you be angry 
and difcontented with the Decrees of Jupiter ; which he, 
with the Fates , who fpun in his Prefence the Thread of 
your Birth, ordained and appointed ? Do not you know how 
very fmall a Part you are of the Whole ? That is, as to Body : 
for, as to Reafon, you are neither worfe, nor lefs, than the 
Gods. For Reafon is not meafiired by Length or Height; 
but by Principles. Will you not therefore place your Good 
there, where you are equal to the Gods (d) ? a How 

“ wretched am I in fuch a Father and Mother I”-What, 

then, was it granted you to come before-hand, and make your 
own Terms, and fay .; “ Let fuch and fuch Perfons, at this 
<£ Hour, be the Authors of my Birth ? ” It was not granted : 
for it was neceflary that your Parents fliould exift before 

you, and fo you be born afterwards.-Of whom ?-Of 

juft filch as they were. What, then, fince they are fuch, is 
there no Remedy afforded you ? Now, finely, if you were 
ignorant to what Purpofo you pofieft the Faculty of Sight, 
you would be wretched and miforable, in fhutting your Eyes 
.at the Approach of Colours : and are not you more wretched 


(d) One of the Stoic Extravagances; anting from the Notion, that 
■human Souls were literally Parts of the Deity. 

U ' and 
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and milerable, in being ignorant, that you have a Greatnefs 
of Soul, and a manly Spirit, anfwerable to each of the above- 
mentioned Accidents ? Occurrences proportioned to your 
Faculty [of Dilcernment] are brought before you : but you 
turn it away, at the very Time when you ought to have it 
the moft open, and quick-lighted. Why do not you rather 
thank the Gods, that they have made you luperior to what¬ 
ever they have not placed in your own Power; and have 
rendered you accountable for that only, which is in your own 
Power ? Of your Parents they acquit you ; as not account¬ 
able : of your Brothers they acquit you : of Body, Poftef- 
lions, Death, Life, they acquit you. For what, then, have 
they made you accountable ? For that which is alone in your 
own Power ; a right Ule of the Appearances of Objects. 
Why, then, Ihould you draw thole Things upon yourfelf, for 
which you are not accountable ? This is giving one’s felf 
Trouble, without need. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

How every Thing may be performed acceptably to the Gods. 

W FIE N a Perlon inquired, How any one might eat 
acceptably to the Gods : if he eats with Juftice, 
fays EpiBetas , and Gratitude; and fairly, and temperately, 
and decently ; muft he not alfo eat acceptably to the Gods ? 
And when you call for hot Water, and your Servant doth 
not hear you; or, il he doth, brings it only warm; or per¬ 
haps is not to be found at home ; then, not to be angry, or 
burJfl with Pallion : .is not this acceptable to the Gods ? 

But 
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But how, then, can one bear liich things ? 

Wretch, will you not bear with your own Brother, who 
hath God for his Father, as being a Son from the lame Stock, 
and of the lame high Defcent [with yourfelf ] ? But, if you 
chance to be placed in fome luperior Station, will you pre- 
fently fet yourlelf up for a Tyrant ? Will you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you bear Rule ? That they 
are by Nature your Relations, your Brothers ; that they are 
the Offspring of God? {a) 

But I have them by Right of Purchafe, and not they me. 

Do you fee what it is you regard ? That it is Earth and 
Mire, and thele wretched Laws of dead (h) Men ; and that 
you do not regard thole of the Gods.- 

CHAPTER XIV. 

That all 'Things are under the divine InfpeSlion. 

§. i. IT THEN a Perlon alked him. How any one might 
W be convinced, that each of his Actions are 
under the Infpeffion of God ? Do not you think, fays 
EpiSletuSy that all Things are mutually bound together and 
united ? 


(a) If I did drfpifi the CauJ'e of my Man Srrvant, or my Maid Servant, 
•when they contended with me : what then flail I do when God ri/itb up ? 
And when he vifiteth, what Jhall I anfhoer him ? Did not He who made 
me in the Womb, make him ? And did not One ftflion us in the Womb ? 
Job xxxi. 13, 14, 15. 

(/>) i. e. Deccafed Legiflators, who had in View low and .worldly 
Confidcrations. 

II 2 I 
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I do. 

Well: and do not you. think, that Things on Earth feel 
■the Influence of the heavenly Bodies ? 

Yes. 

Elfe how could the Trees lb regularly, as if by God’s 
exprefs Command, bud, (a) blolfom, bring forth Fruit, and 
ripen it: then let it drop, and fhed their Leaves, and lie 
contracted within tliemfelves in Quiet and Repofe; all when 
He fpeaks the Word? Whence, again, are there feen, on the 
Iacreafe and Decreafe of the Moon, and the Approach and 
Departure of the Sun, fo great Viciflitudes and Changes, to 
the direct contrary, in earthly Things ? Have then the very 
Leaves, and our own Bodies, this Connection and Sympathy 
with the Whole; and have not our Souls much more ? But 
our Souls are thus connected and intimately joined to God,, 
as being indeed Members, and diftinct Portions, of his E{fence 
and mull not He be fenfible of every Movement of them, 
as belonging, and connatural to himfelf ? Can even you think 
of the divine Adminiftration, and every other divine Subject, 
and together with thefe of human Affairs alio : can you at 
once receive Impreflions on your Senfes and your Underftand- 
ing from a thoufand Objects; at once aflent to fome things, 
deny or fuJpend your Judgment concerning others, and' pre- 
ferve in your Mind Impreffions from fo many and various 
Objects, and whenever you are moved by [the Traces of] 
them, hit on Ideas limilar to thole which firft imprefled you: 
can you retain a Variety of Arts, and the Memorials of ten 


(rf) There is a Beauty in the Original., arifing from the different Ter¬ 
minations in the Verbs, which cannot be preferred in our Language. 

thou- 
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thouland Things: and is not God capable of furveying all 
Things, and being prelent with all-, and receiving a certain 
Communication from all ? Is: the Sun- capable of illuminating 
lb great a Portion of the Univerle, and of leaving only 
that lmall Part of it unilluminated, which is covered’ by 
the Shadow of the Earth : and cannot He who made and 
revolves the Sun, a lmall Part of himlelf, if compared with 
the Whole; cannot He perceive alhThings ? 

§.2. “ But I cannot (lay you) attend to all Things at 
“ once.” Why, doth any one tell you, that you have equal 
Fower with ^Jupiter f No : but neverthelels He has affigned 
to each Man a Director, his own good Genius, and com¬ 
mitted him to his Guardianlhi'p: a Director, whofe Vigil¬ 
ance no Slumbers interrupt, and whom no falle Reafonings 
can deceive. For, to what better and more careful Guar¬ 
dian could he have committed us? So that when you have 
Ihut your Doors, and darkened your Room, remember, 
never to fay that you are alone; for you are not : but God 
is within, and your Genius is within : and what need have 
they of Light, to fee what you are doing ? To (b) this God. 
you likewile ought to Iwear luch an Oath as the Soldiers do to 
Ccefar. For do they, in order to receive their Pay, fwear to 
prefer before all things, the Safety of Ccefar : and will not 
you fwear, who have received lo many and fo great Favours : 
or, if you have fworn, will you not ftand to it ? And what 


(b) Perhaps the Kai in this Line may have been mifplaced ; and it 
fhould be read rerta K ai rta ©eta eJ'ei u/Aots 3 and then die Tranllation will 
be-To this [Genius] and to God you ought to fwear, &c\ 


mu ft. 
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muft you fwear ? Never to difobey, nor accufe, nor mur¬ 
mur at any of the Things appointed by him : nor unwil¬ 
lingly to do or fuffer any thing neceffary. Is this Oath like 
the former ? In the foil, Perfons fwear not to honour any 
other beyond Ccefar ; in the laft, beyond all, to honour 
themfelves. 


CHAPTER XV. 

What it is that Philofophy promifes. 

§. i. IT THEN one coniulted him, How he might per- 
V V luade his Brother to forbear treating him ill : 
Philofophy, anfwered Epi&etus, doth not promife to procure 
any thing external to Man; otherwife it would admit fome- 
thing beyond its proper SubjeCt-matter. For the Subject- 
matter of a Carpenter is Wood; of a Statuary, Brafs: and 
fo, of the Art of Living, the SubjeCt-matter is each Perfon’s 
own Life. 

What, then, is my Brother’s ? 

That, again, belongs to his own Art [of Living] ; but to 
your’s is external: like an Eftate, like Health, like Repu¬ 
tation. Now, Philofophy promiles none of thefe. In every 
Circumftance I will preferve the governing Part conform¬ 
able to Nature. Whole governing Part? His in whom I 
exift. 

But how, then, is my Brother to lay alide his Anger 
ngainft me ? 

Bring him to me, and I will tell him ; but I have nothing 
to fay K.Q you about his Anger. 


3 
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§. 2, Well: but I ftill farther alk, How am I to keep 
myfelf in a State of Mind conformable to Nature, though he 
fliould not be reconciled to me ? 

No great Thing is brought to Perfection fuddenly ; when 
not fo much as a Bunch of Grapes or a Fig is. If you tell 
me, that you would at this Minute have a Fig, I will anfwer 
you, that there mult be Time. Let it firft (a) bloffom, then 
bear Fruit, then ripen. Is then the Fruit of a Fig-tree not 
brought to Perfection fuddenly, and in one Flour; and 
would you polfefs the Fruit of the human Mind in fo fhort 
a Time, and without Trouble ? I tell you, expeCt no fuch 
thing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Providence. 

§. i. 1 T ^ E not lurprifed, if other Animals have all Things 
JL3 neceflary to the Body ready provided for them, not 
only Meat and Drink but Lodging : that they want neither 
Shoes, nor Bedding, nor Clothes; while we Hand in need of all 
thefe. For they not being made for themlelves, but for Ser¬ 
vice, it was not lit that they Ihould be formed fo as to need 
the Help of others. For, conlider what it would be for us 
to take care, not only for ourfelves, but for Sheep and A lies 


(a) The Philofopher had forgot that Fig-trees do not bloflom : and 
is Ids excufable than the Englij 2 > Tranflators of the Bible, TJab. iii. 1 7 
to whom Fig-trees were not fo familiar. But the Hebrew Word tiled 
there fignifies rather in general to llioot out, thrive, than in particular to 
flower. The LXX have Kuomxpopntrei ; reading, perhaps, f-psn for mSd- 
This Note was given to the Tranllator by a Friend. 


too : 
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too : how they fhould be clothed, how fhod, and how they 
fhould eat and drink. But as Soldiers are ready for their 
Commander, fhod, clothed, and armed (for it would be a 
grievous thing for a Colonel to be obliged to go through his 
Regiment to put on their Shoes and Clothes) : fo Nature 
likewife has formed the Animals made for Service, ready 
provided, and ftanding in need of no further Care. Thus 
one little Boy, with only a Crook, drives a Flock. 

§. 2.. But now we, inftead of being thankful for this, 
complain of God, that there is not the fame kind of Care 
taken of us likewife. And yet, good Heaven ! any one 
Thing in the Creation is fufficient to demonftrate a Provi¬ 
dence, to a model!: and grateful Mind. Not to inftance at 
prefent in great Tilings : but only in the very Production of 
Milk from Grafs, Cheefe from Milk, and Wool from Skins: 
who formed and contrived thefe Things ? No one, fay you. 
O furprifing Stupidity, and Want of Shame ! But come; let 
us omit the Works of Nature. Let us contemplate what fhe 
hath done, as it were, ,by-the-bye. What is more ufelefs than 
.the Hairs which grow on the Chin ? And yet hath fhe not 
made ufe even of thefe, in die moft becoming manner poA 
fibly ? Hath fhe not by thefe. diftinguifhed the Sexes ? Doth 
not Nature in each of us call out, even at a Difhuice, I am a 
Man; approach and addrefs me as fuch; enquire no farther; 
fee the CharaCteriftic. On the other hand, with regard to 
Women, as fhe hath mixed fomething fofter in their Voice, 
fo flie hath deprived them of a Beard. But no : to be lure, 
the Animal fhould have been left undiflinguifhed, and each 
•of us obliged to proclaim, I am a Man! But why is not 

.this 
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this Charadteriftic beautiful, and becoming, and venerable ? 
How much more beautiful than the Comb of Cocks; how 
much more noble than the Mane of Lions ! Therefore, 
we ought to have preferved the divine Charadteriftics : we 
ought not to have rejected them; nor confounded, as much 
as in us lay, the diftindt Sexes. 

§.3. Are thefe the only Works of Providence, with regard 

to us. (a) And what Words can propertionably 

exprefs our Applaufes and Praife ? For, if we had any 
Under Handing, ought we not both, in public and in private, 
inceffantly to fing Hymns, and fpeak well of the Deity, and 
rehearfe his Benefits ? Ought we not, whether we are dig- 
ing, or ploughing, or eating, to fing the Hymn [due] to God ? 
Great is God, who has fupplied us with thefe Inftruments to 
till the Ground : Great is God, who has given us Hands, 
a Power of Swallowing, a Stomach : who has given us to 
grow infienfibly, to breathe in Sleep. [Even] thefe Things 
we ought upon every Occafion to celebrate ; but to make it 
the Subject of the greateft and moft divine Hymn, that he 
has given us the Faculty of apprehending them, and ufing 
them in a proper Way. Well then : becaufe the moft of 
you are blind and infenfibLe, was it not neceftary, that there 
fhould be fome one to fill this Station, and give out, for all 
Men, the Hymn to God ? For what elfe can I, a lame old 
Man, do, but fing Hymns to God ? If I was a Nightingale, 
I would adt the Part of a Nightingale: if a Swan (£), the 


(a) Something here leans to be loft. 

(/;) The Ancients imngincd Swans could fing very mclodioufiy. 

I Part 
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Part of a Swan. But, fince I am a reafonable Creature, it 
is my Duty to praife God. This is my Bufinefs. I do it. 
Nor will I ever defer t this Poll, as long as it is vouchfafed 
me ; and I exhort you to join in the fame Song (c). 

CHAPTER XVII. 

’That the Art of Reafoning is necejfary. 

§. i. r^INCE it is Realbn which lets in order and finilhes 
all other Things* it ought not itfelf to be left in 
Diforder. But by what lhall it be fet in Order ? 

Evidently, either by itfelf, or by fomething elfe. 

Well: either that too is Reafon, or there is fomething 
elfe fuperior to Reafon (which is impollible): and, if it be 
Reafon, what, again, lhall fet that in Order ? For, if Reafon 
can fet itfelf in Order in one Cale, it can in another i and, 
if we will Hill require any thing further, it will be infinite, 
and without End. 

But, the more urgent Neeelfity is to cure [our Opinions, 
Pallions], and the like (a). 

Would you hear about thefe, therefore? Well: hear.. But- 
then, if you lliould lay to me, “ I cannot tell whether your 
“ Arguments are true or falfe and if I lhould happen to 
exprefs myfelf doubtfully, and you lliould lay, “ diftinguilh 
“ [which Senfe you mean],” I will bear with you no longer j 


(t ) Beautiful and affefting Examples of fuch. Praife and Exhortation, 
fee in Pf xxxiv. civ. cxlv. and other Parts of the lacrcd Writings. 

{a) The Senfe here is fupplied from a Conjecture of JVoIJius. 


but 
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but will retort your own Words upon you; the more urgent 
Necejfityis , &c. Therefore, I luppole, the Art of Reafoning is 
firft fettled : juft as, before the Mealuring of Corn, we fettle 
the Meafure. For, unlefs we firft detei-mine what a Buflhel, 
and what a Balance, is, how fhall we be able to meafure or 
weigh ? Thus,- in the prelent Cafe : unlefs we have firft 
learnt, and accurately examined, that which is the Crite¬ 
rion of other Things, and by which other Things are learnt, 
how fhall we be able accurately to learn any thing elfe ? 
And how is it poftible ? Well: a Bufhel, however, is only 
Wood, a Thing of no Value [in itfelf] : but it meafures 
Corn. And Logic [you lay] is of no Value in itlelf. That 
we will confider hereafter. Let us, for the prefent, then, 
make the Concellion. It is enough that it diftinguifhes and 
examines, and, as one may fay, meafiires and weighs all 
other Things. Who fays this ? Is it only Chryfippus , and 
Ze?iO) and Cleanthesf And doth not Antifthenes fay it ? And 
who is it, then, who has written, That the Beginning of a 
right Education is the Examination of Words ? Doth not 
Socrates lay it ? Of whom, then, doth Xenophon write, That 
he began by the Examination of Words; what each figni- 
fied (b). 

§.2. Is this, then, the great and admirable Thing, to 
underftand or interpret Chryfippus P 


(b) The Stoics were remarkably exadt in tracing the Etymology of 
Words: a Study, certainly, of very great Ufe: but, by too great Subtlety 
and Refinement, they were often led by it into much Trifling and 
Abfurdity. 

I 2 


Who 
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Who fays that it is ? But what, then, is the admirable 
Thing ? 

To underftand the Will of Nature. 

Well then: do you apprehend it of yourfelf ? In that Cafe, 
what Need have you for any one elfe ? For, if it be true, 
that Men never err but involuntarily; and you have learnt 
the Truth, you inuft neceffarily a£t right. 

But, indeed, I do not apprehend the Will of Nature.. 

Who, then, fhall interpret that ? 

They fay, Chryjippus (c). I go and inquire what this 
Interpreter of Nature fays. I begin not to underftand his 
Meaning. I feek one to interpret that. Here explain, how 
this is exprefled, and as if it were put into Latin. How, 
then, doth a fupercilious Self-opinion belong to the Inter¬ 
preter L 

Indeed, it doth not juftly belong to Chryjippus himfelf, if 
he only interprets the Will of Nature, and doth not follow 
it : and much lefs to his Interpreter.. For we have no need 
of Chryjippus , on his own Account; but that, by his Means ? 
we may apprehend the Will of Nature : nor do we need a 
Diviner on his own Account - r but that, by his.Afilftance, we 
hope to underhand future Events, and what is fignified by 
the Gods: nor the Entrails of the Victims, on their own 
Account; but, on the Account of what is fignified by them: 
neither is it the Raven, or the Crow, that we admire; buc 
the God, who delivers his Significations by their Means. I 
come, therefore, to the Diviner and Interpreter of thefe 
Things ; and fay, “ Infpedt the Entrails for me : what is fig - 


(c) See the Enchiridion., eh. xlix. 


“ nified 
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u nified to me?” Having taken, and laid them open, he 
thus interprets them. You have a Choice, Man, incapable of 
being l'eftrained or compelled. This is written here in the 
Entrails. I will fhow you this firft, in the Faculty of Aftent- 

Can any one reftrain you from aflenting to Truth?- 

“ No one.”-Can any one compel you to admit a- Falfe- 

hood?—“ No one.”-You fee, then, that you have in this 

Topic a Choice incapable of being reftrained, or compelled, 
or hindered. Well: is it any otherwife with regard to Purfuit 

and Defire? What can conquer one Purfuit?-“ Another 

“Purfuit.”—What, Defire and Averfion ? “ Another Defire- 
“ and another Averfion.” If you fet Death before me (fay 
you) you compel me. No: not what is fet before you doth 
it: but your Principle,, that it is better to do fuch or fuch a 
thing, than to die. Here, again, you fee it is your own 
Principle which compels you; that is. Choice compels Choice. 
For, if God had conftituted that Portion which he hath fepa- 
rated from his own Eflence, and given to us, capable of being, 
reftrained or compelled, either by himfelf, or by any other, he 
would not have been God; nor have taken care of us, in a 
due manner. 

§. 3. Thefe Things, fays the Diviner, I find in the Vic¬ 
tims. Thefe Things are fignified to you. If you pleafe, you 
are free. If you pleafe, you will have no one to complain 
of; no one to accufe. All will be equally according to your 
own Mind, and to the Mind of God. 

§. 4. For the Sake of this Oracle, I go to the Diviner 
and the Philofopher : admiring not him merely on the 

Account 
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Account of his Interpretation, but the Things which he 
interprets. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

That we are not to be angry with the Errors of others . 

§. i.(a)TF what the Philofophers fay be true, That all 
JL Mens Actions proceed from one Source : that, 
as they alient, from a Perfuafion that a Thing is fo, and dif- 
fent, from a Perfuafion that it is not; and fufpend their 
Judgment, from a Perfuafion that it is uncertain; fo, like- 
wife, they exert their Purfuits, from a Perfuafion that fuch 
a Thing is for their Advantage: and it is impoflible to 
efteem one Thing advantageous, and defire another; to 
efteem one Thing a Duty, and purfue another : why, after 
all, fhould we be angry at the Multitude? 

They are Thieves and Pilferers. 

What do you mean by Thieves and Pilferers ? They are in 
an Error concerning Good and Evil. Ought you, then, to 
be angry, or to pity them ? Do but fhow them their Error, 


(a) The moil: ignorant Perfons often pradtife what they know to be 
evil : and they, who voluntarily fuffer, as many do, their Inclinations 
to blind their Judgment, are not juflified by following it. The Dodtrinc 
.of Epictetus, therefore, here, and elfewherc, on this Head, contradidls 
the Voice of Reafon and Confidence : nor is it lets pernicious, than ill 
grounded. It deftroys all Guilt and Merit, all Punifhment and Reward, 
all hlamc of ourlelves or others, all Senfe of Milbchaviour towards our 
}'cl low-creatures, or our Creator. No wonder that fuch Philofophers 
did not teach Repentance towards God. 


and 
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and you will fee, that they will amend their Faults : but, i£ 
they do not fee it, the Principles they form, are to them 
their fupreme Rule. 

What, then, ought not this Thief and this Adulterer to be 
deftroyed ? 

By no means [alk that]: but lay rather (^), “ Ought not he 
“ to be deftroyed, who errs and is deceived in Things of the- 
“ greateft Importance ; blinded, not in the Sight that dif- 
“ tinguilhes White from Black, but in the Judgment, that 
“ diftinguifhes Good from Evil ? ” By ftating your Queftion 
thus, you lee how inhuman it is; and juft as if you would fay, 
“ Ought not this blind, or that deaf Man, to be deftroyed ?’* 
For, if the greateft Hurt be a Deprivation of the moft valu¬ 
able Things, and the moft valuable Thing to every one is a 
right Judgment in chuling; when any one is deprived of 
this, why, after all, are you angry? You ought not to be 
affe<£ted, Man, contrary to Nature, by the Ills of another.. 
Pity (c) him rather. Do not be angry; nor lay, as many do j 
What! fhall thele execrable and odious Wretches dare to 
a£t thus! Whence have you lo fuddenly learnt Wifdom ? 
Becaufe we admire thofe Things which luch People take from 
us. Do not admire your Clothes, and you will not be angry 
with the Thief. Do not admire the Beauty of your Wife, 


(b) Several Words are wanting in different Places of fomc of the fol¬ 
lowing Lines of the Greek j which are conjedlurally fupplied in the Tranf- 
lation from Mr. Upton's Verlion. 

(c) Sec Gal. vi. t. and many other Parts of the New Tertarnent, in 
which all the Humanity and Tcnderncls preferibed by the Stoics arc 
enjoined ; and tlie dangerous Notions, on which they found them, arc 
avoided. 

and 
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and you will not be angry with an Adulterer. Know, that 
a Thief, and an Adulterer have no place, in the Things that 
are properly your own: but in thofe that belong to others; 
and which are not in your Power. If you give up thefe 
Things, and look upon them as nothing, with whom will 
you any longer be angry ? But, while you admire them, be 
angry with yourfelf, rather than with others. Confider only: 
You have a fine Suit of Clothes ; your Neighbour has not. 
You have a Window; you want to air them. He knows 
not in what the Good of Man confifts; but imagines it is in 
a fine Suit of Clothes : the very Thing which you imagine 
too. Muft not he, then, of courfe, come and take them 
away ? When you fhow a Cake to greedy People, and are 
devouring it all yourfelf; would not you have them fnatch 
it from you ? Do not provoke them. Do not have a Win¬ 
dow. Do not air your Clothes. I, too, the . other Day, 
had an Iron Lamp burning before my Houfhold Deities. 
Hearing a Noife at the Window, I ran. I found my Lamp 
was ftolen. I confidered, that he who took it away, did 
nothing unaccountable. What then ? To-morrow, fays I, 
you fhall find an Earthen one: for a Man lofes only what 
he hath. I have loji my Coat. Ay: becaufe you had a Coat. 
I have a Pain in my Head. Why, can you have a Pain in 
your Horns (d)} Why, then, are you out of Humour ? For 
Lofs and Pain can be only of fitch Things as are poflefied. 


(d) This alludes to a famous Quibble among the Stoics. What you 
have not loft, you have: but you have not loft a Pair of Ilorns j therefore 
you have a Pair of Horns. Upton.. 


5- 2, 


4 
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§.2. But the Tyrant will chain—What?-—A Leg.-He 

will take away—What?—A Head.-What is there, then, 

that he can neither chain, nor take away?-The Will, and 

Choice. Hence the Advice of the Ancients— Know thyfelf. 

What ought to be done, then? 

Exercife yourfelf, for Heaven’s fake, in little Things; and 
thence proceed to greater. “ I have a Pain in my Head.”— 

Do not cry, alas!-“ I have a Pain in my Ear”—Do not 

cry, alas! I do not lay, you may not groan; but do not 
groan inwardly: or, if your Servant is a long while in bring¬ 
ing you lomething to bind your Head, do not bawl, and 
diftort yourfelf; and fay; “ Every body hates me.” For, 
who would not hate fuch a one ? 

§. 3. Relying for the future on thefe Principles, walk 
upright, and free; not trailing to Bulk of Body, like a 
Wreftler: for one fhould not be unconquerable in the Senfe 
that an Afs is. 

Who then is unconquerable ? Fie whom nothing, inde - 
pendent on Choice, difconcerts. Then I run over every Cir- 
cumftance, and conlider [fuch a one in each. As they fay] 
of an athletic Champion. He has been victorious in the 
firfl Encounter : What will he do in the Second ? What, if 
the Fleat fhould be exceffive ? What, if he were to appear at 
Olympia ? So I fay in this Cafe. What, if you throw Money 
in his Way ? Fie will defpife it. What, if a Girl ? What, 
if in the dark ? What, if he be tried by popular Fame, 
Calumny, Praife, Death? He is able to overcome them 
all. What, then, if lie be placed in the Heat, or in the 
K Rain 
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Rain (e) ? What, if he he hypochondriac, or afleep ? [Juft 
the lame. ] This is my unconquerable athletic Champion* 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the Behaviour to be obferved towards Tyrants. 

§. i. '\'\ THEN a Perfon is pofleffed of fome. either real 
V V or imaginary Superiority, unlefs he hath been 
well inftructed, he will necehariiy be puffed up with it. A 

Tyrant, for Inftance, fays; “ I am lupreme over All.”- 

And what can you do for Me f Can you exempt my Delires 
from Difappointment ? How fhould you ? For do you never 
incur your own Averlions ? Are your own Purfuits infallible ? 
Whence fhould You come by that Privilege ? Pray, on Ship¬ 
board, do you trull: to yourfelf, or to the Pilot ? In a Chariot, 
to whom but to tire Driver ? And to whom in all other Arts ? 
Juft the fame. In what, then, doth your Power confill: £ 
-“ All Men pay Regard to me.” 


(e) Mr. Upton obferves, That Epiflclics here applies to the wife Man, 
what he had juft been laying of the athletic Champion : and he propofes 
a Change in one Word ; by which, inftcad of the Heat, or the Rain, 
the Tranflation will be, in a Fever, or in Drink. For the Stoics held 
their wife Man to be a perfect Mafter of himfelf in all thefe Circum- 
ftances. The Paflages which Mr. Upton produces from L. ii. c. 17. 
towards the End, and L. iii. c. 2. towards the Beginning, makes the 
Conjcdture of oivu'y.nos for ' uouevo ; as probable as it is ingenious. But 
yet die ti cjv clv xa.uy.zt ;> one would imagine to have crept in by a Repe¬ 
tition of the Tranfcriber, from the Defcription, a few Lines before ; as 
it is lcarcely probable, that the fame Word fhould be ufcd by EpiSietus in 
two different denies, at fo fmall a Diftance, in the lame Dilcourfe. 


So 
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So do I to my Defk. I wafh it, and wipe it; and drive a 
Nail, for the Service of my Oil Flafk.—“ What, then, are tliefe 
“ Things to be valued beyond Me ? ”—No : but they are of 
fome Ufe to me-, and therefore I pay Regard to them. Why, 
Do not I pay Regard to an Afs ? Do I not wafh his Feet ? 
Do not I clean him ? Do not you know, that every one pays 
Regard to himfelf; and to you, juft as he doth to an Afs ? 
For who pays Regard to you as a Man? Show that. Who 
would wifh to be like You? Who would defire to imitate 

You , as he would Socrates ? -“ But I can take off your 

“ Head?”——You fay right. I had forgot, that one is to 
pay Regard to you as to a Fever, or the Cholic ; and that 
there fhould be an Altar eredted to you, as there is to the 
Goddefs Fever at Rome. 

§. 2. What is it, then, that difturbs and ftrikes Terror into 
the Multitude ? The Tyrant, and his Guards ? By no means. 
What is by Nature free, cannot be difturbed, or reftrained, 
by any thing but itfelf. But its own Principles difturb it. 
Thus, when the Tyrant fays to any one ; “ I will chain 
<c your Leg : ” he who values his Leg, cries out for Pity : 
while he, who fets the Value on his own Will and Choice, 

fays j “ If you imagine it for your Xntereft, chain it.”- 

“ What! do not you care ?”-No : I do not care.'- {C I 

“ will fhow you that I am Mafter.”- You ? How fhould 

You? Jupiter has fet me free. What ! do you think he 
would fuffcr his own Son to be enflaved ? You are Mafter of 

my Carcafe. Take it.-“ So that, when you come into my 

“ Prefence, you pay no Regard to me?”-No: but to 

myfelf: or, if you will have me fay, to you alfo: I tell you; 

K 2 the 
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the fame to you as to a Pipkin. This is not felfifh Vanity: 
for every Animal is fo constituted, as to do every thing for 
its own Sake. Even the Sun doth all for his own Sake : 
nay; and to name' no more, even Jupiter himfelf. But, 
when he would be ; ftiled the Difpenfer of Rain and 
Plenty, and the Father of Gods and Men, you fee that he 
cannot attain thefe Offices and Titles, unleSs he contributes 
to the common Utility. And he hath univerfally fa consti¬ 
tuted the Nature of every reafonable Creature, that no one 
can attain any of its own proper. Advantages, without con¬ 
tributing fomething. to .the USe of Society. And thus, it 
becomes not unfociable to do every .thing for one’s own.Sake. 1 
For, do . you expert, that a Man Should defer.t himfelf, and 
his own Intereft ? How, then, can all Beings have one and 
the lame priginal Inftindt, Attachment to themfelves ?- What 
follows, then ? That where thole abSiird Principles, concern¬ 
ing Things independent on Choice, as if they were either 
good qr evil, are at the Bottom, there muSt neceSSarily be a 
Regard paid ,to Tyrants: and I wiffi it were to Tyrants only, 
and not to the very Officers-of their Bed-chamber too. And 
how wife doth a Man grow on a Sudden,, when, Ceefar has 
made him Clerk of the Clofe-ftool. ? How immediately we 
fay, “ Felicio talked very fenlibly to me !” I wiffi he were 
turned out, of the Bed-chamber, that- he might once more ■ 
appear to you the Fool he is.. 

§. 3. Epaphroditus had [a Slave, that was] a Shoemaker ; 
whom, becaufe. he was good for nothing, he fold. This 
very Fellow being, by fome. Strange Luck, bought by a 
Courtier, became Shoemaker to Ccejar. Then you might 

have 
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have feen how Epaphroditus honoured him. cc How doth 
“ good Felicio do, pray ? ” And, if any of us afked, . what 
the great Man himfelf was about, it was anlwered j “ He is 
“ confuting about Affairs with Felicio .” Did not he fell 
him, as good for nothing ? Who, then, hath, all on a fudden,, 
made a wife Man of him? This it is to honour any thing,, 
bolides what depends on Choice. 

§. 4. Is any one exalted to the Office of'Tribune ? All 
that meet him congratulate him. One kifles his Eyes, 
another his Neck, and the Slaves his Hands. He goes to 
his Houfe ; finds 'it: illuminated. He afcrerids n ' the Capitol.' 
Offers a Sacrifice. Now, who ever offered a Sacrifice fbr 
having good Defires ? For exerting Purfuits conformable' to ' 
Nature ? FOr we thank the Gods for that wherein wd place' 
our Good. ' f "" 

§.5. A Perfon was talking with me To-day about the 
Priefthood (a) of Augujlus. I fay to him, Let the thing 
alone, Friend: you will be at great Expence for nothing. 

“ But my Name, fays he, will be written in the Annals.” Will 
you Hand by, then, and tell thole who read them; “ I am 
“ the Per [on whofe Name is ■written there?” But, if you could 
tell every one fo. now,, what will you do when you are 
dead ?—“ My Name will remain.”—Write it upon a Stone, 
and it will remain juft as well. But, pray what Remem¬ 
brance will there be of you out of Nicopolis f -“ But I 

(a) When Temples began to be credtcd to the Emperors, as to Gods, 
the Office of Prick was purchakd by vile Flatterers, at a very great 
Irxpenec. Upton from Casaubon. 

“ ffiall 
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u fliall wear a Crown (b) of Gold.”-If your Heart is quite 

fet upon a Crown, take and put on one of Rofes; for it will 
make the prettier Appearance. 

CHAPTER XX. 

In what manner Reafon contemplates it/elf. 

E VERY Art, and every Faculty, contemplates fome 
Things as its principal Objects. Whenever, therefore, 
it is of the lame Nature with the Objects of its Contempla¬ 
tions, it neceflarily contemplates itlelf too. But, where it 
is of a different Nature, it cannot contemplate itfelf. The 
Art of Shoemaking, for Inllance, is exerciled upon Leather j 
but is itfelf intirely diftindt from the Materials it works upon : 
therefore it doth not contemplate itlelf. Again : Grammar 
is exercifed on articulate Speech. Is the Art of Grammar 
itfelf, then, articulate Speech? 

By no means. 

Therefore it cannot contemplate itlelf. To whatPurpole, 
then, is Reafon appointed by Nature ? 

To a proper Ufe of the Appearances of Things. 

And what is Reafon ? 

A Compolition of certain Appearances to the Mind : and, 
thus, by its Nature, it becomes contemplative of itfelf too. 
Again : what Subjects of Contemplation belong to Pru¬ 
dence ? 


(b) Which was the Ornament of the Priefts, while they were offering 
Sacrifice. 

Nicopoln was built by Augitjhis , in memory of the Victory at Aclium. 

Good, 
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Good, and Evil, and Indifferent. 

What* then, is Prudence itfelf? 

Good. 

What, Imprudence ? 

Evil. 

You fee, then, that it neceflarily contemplates both itfelf 
and its contrary. Therefore, the firft and greatefh Work of 
a Philofopher is, to try and diftinguifh the Appearances ; and 
to admit none untried. Even in Money, where our Inte- 
reft feems to be concerned, you fee what an Art we have 
invented ; and how many Ways an Allayer ufes to try its 
Value. By the Sight; the Touch; the Smell; and, laftly, 
the Hearing. He throws the Piece down, and attends to 
the Jingle; and is not contented with its Jingling only once; 
but, by frequent Attention to it, becomes quite mufical. In 
the fame manner, whenever we think it of Confequence, 
whether we are deceived or not, we ufe the utmoft Attention 
to diftinguifh thofe Things which may poflibly deceive us. 
But, yawning and flumbering over the poor miferable ruling 
Faculty, we admit every Appearance that offers. For here 
the Mifchief doth not ftrike us. When you would know, 
then, how very languidly you are affeded by Good and Evil, 
and how vehemently by Things indifferent; conftder how 
you are affeded with regard to being blinded, and how with 
regard to being deceived: and you will find, that you are 
far from being moved, as you ought, in relation to Good and 
Evil. 

But much previous Qualification, and much Labour, and 
Learning, are wanted. 


What, 
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What, then ? Do you exped: the greateft of Arts is to 
;be acquired by flight Endeavours ? And yet the principal 
Do&rine of the Philofophers, of itfelf, is fliort. If you have 
a niind to know it, read Zeno, and you will fee (a). For 
what Prolixity is there in laying, Our End is to follow the 
Gods P And, The EJfence of Good conffs in the proper TJfe of 
the Appearances o f Things. Indeed, if you lay, What, then, 
is God P What 'i& an ./Appearance P What is particular, what 
.univerfal Nature ?- Here the Affair becomes prolix. And lo, 
if Epicurus Ihould come and lay, that Good mull: be placed 
in Body ; here, too, it will be prolix : and it will be necef- 
lary to hear, what is the principal, the fubftantial and elfen- 


(a) Zeno, the Founder of the Stoic Sedt, was born at Cittium, a Sea¬ 
port Town, in the Ifland of Cyprus. He was originally a Merchant j 
an.d very rich.. On a Voyage from Tyre, where he had been trading in 
Purple, he was Ihipwrecked, near the Pirman. During his Stay at 
'Athens; he happened to meet, in a Bookfeiler’s Shop, with the Second 
.Book of Xenophon'% Memoirs; with which he was extremely delighted : 
.and aiTeed the .• Bookfeller, where fuch kind of Perfons, as the Author 
mentioned, were ..to. be found. The B.ookfeller .anfwered, pointing to 
Crates, the Cynic, "who was 'luckily 'palling by; Follow him: which 
Zeno did,-and -became’his Difciple.-- But his Difpolition was too model! 
to approve of the Cynic Indecency:..and,'forlaking Crates, he applied 
himle.lf--.tp t^c,Apadeipiesjj,;whom jhe, .attended, for ten Years, and then 
formed a School of jjis own.. There was a condant Severity, or, per¬ 
haps, Auilerityf 'in his 'Manners , 1 "his' £)rels, and his Dilcourfe; except 
at an Entertainment, when he tiled- to appear with Chearfulne/s and Eafe. 
His Morals were irreproachable: and he was prefentqd by the Athenians 
vyith a golden Crown ; bqcaufe bjs^ifeyyas a public Example of Virtue, 
by its Conformity vyith his Words arid Dodirincs. He lived Ninety-eight 
Years and'then llra’rigled himielf jbecilufe, in'going o.ut of his School, 
he happened -to fall down, arid 1 break liis-Finger, Diog. Laert. in 
Zlno. 


4 - 


tial 



tial Part in us. It is unlikely, that the Good of a Snail 
fhould be placed in the Shell: and, is it likely* that the Good 
of a Man fhould ? You yourfelf, Rpictirus, , have Something 
fuperior to this. What is That in you, which deliberates, 
which examines, which forms the Judgment, concerning 
Body itfelf, that it is the (principal Part ? And why do you 
light your Lamp, and labour for us, and write fo many 
Books ? That we may not be ignorant of the Truth ? What 
are TVef What are. we to You ? Thus the Dodtrine becomes 
prolix, j j i c ■.!. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Of the Defire of Admiration . 

W HEN a Perfon maintains his proper Station in Life, 
he doth not gape after Externals. What would you 
have, Man ? 

“ I am contented, if my Delires and Averfions are con- 
“ formable to Nature : if I manage my Powers of Purfuit 
“ and Avoidance, my Purpofes, and Intentions and Aflenr,, 
“ in the manner I was formed to do.” 

Why, then, do you walk as if you had fwallowed a Spit? 

“ I could wifh moreover to have all who meet me, 
<c admire me, and all who follow me, cry out, What a 
“ great Philofopher I” 

Who are thofe, by whom you would be admired ? Are 
they not the very People, who, you ufed to fay, were mad? 
What, then, would you be admired by Madmen? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of Pre-conceptionsr. 

§. i. T^Re-conceptions (a) are common to all Men : and 
jT one Pre-conception doth not contradict another. 
For, who of us doth not lay it down as a Maxim, That 
Good is advantageous and eligible, and at all Events, to be 
purfued and followed : that Juftice is fair and becoming ? 
Whence, then, arifes theDilpute?-In adapting thele Pre¬ 

conceptions to particular Cafes. As, when one cries; “ Such 
“ a Perfon hath aCted well: he is a gallant Man: ” and an¬ 
other ; “No; he hath aCted like a Fool.” Hence arifes the 
Difpute among Men. This is the Dilpute between Jews> 
and Syrians , and Egyptians , and Romans: not whether 
SanClity be preferable to all Things, and in every Inftance to 
be purfued ; but whether the eating Swine’s Flelh be con- 
fiftent with SanCtity, or not. This, too, you will find to 
have been the Dilpute between Achilles and Agamemnon . 
For, call them forth. What lay you, Agamemnon P Ought 
not that to be done, which is fit and right?—Yes, furely.— 
Achilles , what fay you ? Is it not agreeable to you, that what 

is right ihould be done?-Yes: beyond every other thing. 

Adapt your Pre-conceptions, then. Here begins the Dilpute. 
One fays; “ It is not fit, that I Ihould reftore Chryfeis to 
“ her Father.” The other lays ; cc Yes; but it is.” One, 
or the other of them, certainly makes a wrong Adaptation of 


the 


f) Sec Introduction, §. 10 . 
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the Pre-conception, of Fitnefs. Again: one fays; “ If.-it 
“ be fit, that I fhould give up Chryfeis ; it is fit, too, that I 
“ fhould take fome one of your Prizes.” The other: “What, 
“ that you fhould take my Miftrefs ? ” “ Ay ; yours.” 

“ What, mine only ? Muft I only, then, lofe my Prize?” 

§. 2. What, then, is it to be properly educated;? To 
learn how to adapt natural Pre-conceptions to particular 
Cafes, conformably to Nature : and, for the future, to 
diftinguifh, that fome Things are in our own Power ; 
others .not. In our own Power, are Choice, and all Addons 
dependent on Choice: not in our Power, the Body, the Parts 
of the Body, Property, Parents, Brothers, Children, Coun¬ 
try; and, infhort, all with whom we are engaged in Society. 
Where, then, -{hall we place Good ? To what kind of Things 
fhall we adapt the Pre-conception of it ? To that in pur 
own Power. 

§. 3. What, then, is not Health, and Strength, and Life, 
good ? And are not Children, nor Parents, nor Country ? 
Who will have Patience with you ? 

Let us transfer it, then, to the other Sort of Things. Can 
he who fuffers Harm, and is difappointed of good Things,' 
be happy ? 

He cannot. 

And can he preferve a right Behaviour with regard to 
Society ? How it is poflible he fhould ? For I am naturally 
led to my own Intereft. If, therefore, it is for my Intereft, 
to have an Eftatc, it is for my Intereft likewifo to take it 
away from my Neighbour. If it is for my Intereft to have 
L 2 a Suit 
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a Suit of Clothes; it is for my Intereft likewife; to fteal it 
where-ever I find it {b). Hence Wars, Seditions, Tyranny, 
unjuft Invafions. How fhall I, if this be the Cafe, be able, 
any longer, to preferve my Duty. towards Jupiter P If I; 
fuffer Harm, and am difappointed, he takes no care of me* 
And, what is Jupiter to me, if he cannot help me : or, 
again ; what is he to me, if he chufes I fhould be in the 
Condition I am ? Henceforward I begin to hate him. What, 
then, do we build Temples, do we raife Statues, to Jupiter , 
as to evil Demons, as to the Goddefs Fever P How, at this 
rate, is he the Preferver; and how the Dilpenfer of Rain 
and Plenty ? If we place the Eflence of Good any-where 
here, all this will follow.-What, then, fhall we do ? 

§., 4. This is the Enquiry of him who philofophizes in 
reality, and labours to bring forth [Truth]. “ Do (c) not 
“ I now fee what is good, and what is evil?” Surely I am 
in my Senfes. Ay: but.fhall, : I place Good any-where on 
this other Side ; in Things dependent [only] on my own 
Choice ? Why, every one will laugh at me. Some grey¬ 
headed old Fellow will come, with his Fingers covered with 
Gold Rings, and fhake his Head, and fay; “ Hark ye, 

“ Chifd, it is fit you fhould learn Philofophy ; but it is 
“ fit, too, you fhould have Brains. This is Nonfenfe. You 

( 6 ) Wars and Fightings are afcribed to the fame Caufes, by St. James, 
iv. 1. 

(c) This feems intended to exprefs the Perplexity of a Perfon con¬ 
vinced, that Good is net to be found in Externals; and afraid of popular 
Raillery, if he places it in fuch Things only, as depend on our own 
Choice. 


“ learn 
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“ learn Syllogilms from Philolbphers : but how you are to 
w a<ft, you know better than they.” “ Then, why do you 
“ chide me, Sir, if I do know.” What can I fay to this 
Wretch ? If T make no Anfwer, he will burft. I muft e’en 
anfwer thus : “ Forgive me, as they do People in. Love, t 
am not myfelf. I have loft my Senfes.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Jjgainjl Epicurus. 

§. 1. 1 > VB.N Epicurus is fenfible, that we are by Nature 
j fociable : but having once placed our Good in the 
mere Shell, he can lay nothing afterwards different from 
that. For, again, he ftrenuoully maintains, that we ought 
not to admire, or receive, any thing feparated from the Nature 
of Good. And he is in the right to maintain it. But how,, 
then, came ( a ) any luch Sufpicions [as your Dodlrines imply,, 
to arife], if we have no natural Affe&ion towards an Off- 
fpring ? Why do you, Epicurus , difluade a wile Man from 
bringing up Children ? Why are you afraid, that, upon their 
Account, he may fall-into-Unealinefles ? Doth he fall into 
any for a Moufe, that feeds within his Houfe ? What is it 
to him, if a little Moufe bewails itfelf there ? But Epictirus 
knew, that, if once a Child is born, it is no longer iff'our 
Power not to, love and be folicitous for it. For the ft me 
Rcafon, he fays, a wife Man will not engage himfelf in. 

( a) Thir Paflage is obfcurc ; and varioufly read, and explained by die 
Commentators. It is hex-e traaflated conjedturaliy. 
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public Bufinefi: for he knew very well, what fuch an Engage- 
ment would oblige him to do : for what fhould reftrain any 
one from Affairs, if we may behave among Men, as we would 
among a Swarm of Flies ? 

§.2. And doth He, who knows all this, dare to bid us not 
bring up Children ? Not even a Sheep, or a Wolf, deferts 
' its Offspring ; and fhall Man ? What .would you have ? That 
we Ihould be as filly as Sheep ? Yet even thefe do not defert 
their Offspring. Or as lavage as Wolves ? Neither do thefe 
defert them. Pray, who would mind you, if he faw his 
Child fallen upon the Ground, and crying? For my part, 
I am of Opinion, that your Father and Mother, even if they 
could have forefeen, that you would have been the Author 
of fuch Dodtrines, would not, however, have thrown you 
away'. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

’ -.- - How we are to firuggle with Difficulties. 

§. i. TT^VIfaculties are the Things that fhew what Men are. 

1 s For the future, on any Difficulty, remember, 
That God, like a ( a ) Matter of Exercife, has engaged you 
with a rough Antagonift. 

For what End ? 


(a) The Greek Word fignifies, a Perfon who ufed to anoint the Body 
of the Combatants: and prepare them, by proper Exercifcs for the 
Olympic Games. 


That 
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That you may be a Conqueror, like one in the Olympic 
Games: and it cannot be without Toil. No Man, .in .my 
Opinion, has a more advantageous Difficulty on his Hands 
than you have ; provided you will but ufe it, as an athletic 
Champion doth his Antagonift. We are now fending ( 6 ) a 
Spy to Rome : but no one ever Tends, a timorous Spy, who,, 
when he only hears a Node, or fees a Shadow, runs back,, 
frighted out of his Wits, and fays ; “ The Enemy is juft. 
“ at hand.” So now, if you fhould come and tell us>, 
‘ c Things are in a fearful Way at Rome : Death is terrible ; 
<c Banifhment, terrible ; Calumny, terrible; Poverty, ter- 
u rible : run, good People, the Enemy is at hand: ” we 
will anfwer ; Get you gone, and prophefy for yourfelf; our 
only Fault is, that we have fent fuch a Spy. Diogenes (c ) 
was fent a Spy before you .*■ but he told us other Tidings; 
He fays, That Death is no Evil; for it is nothing bafe t 
that Defamation is only the Noife of Madmen. And what 


(b) Probably, according to Mr. Uptons Conjecture, ye fhould be o-e. 
We J'cnd you. 

Wolfius imagines this Paffage to allude to the Commotions after the 
Death of Nero-, when there were many Competitors for the Empire •„ and 
every one was eager to take the Part of him who appeared to have the 
greatefl Probability of Succefs. 

(c) Diogenes, palling through the Camp of Philip , at the Time that 
he was on his March againft the Greeks , was taken, and brought before 
the King ; who, not knowing him, alked. If he was a Spy. Yes, cer¬ 
tainly, Philip (anfwercd the Philolophcr), I am a Spy of your Incon- 
lideratencfs, and Folly, in rifquing your Kingdom and Perfon, without 
any Neceflity, upon the Hazard of a fingle Hour. Upton. The Story 
i-; thus told by Plutarch ; but is related fomething differently by other 
Authors, 


Account; 
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Account did this Spy give us of Pain ? Of Pleafore ? Of 
Poverty ? He fays, that, to be naked is better than a Purple 
Robe: to deep upon the bare Ground the fofteft Bed : and 
gives a Proof of all he lays, by his own Courage, Tranquil¬ 
lity, and Freedom ; and, moreover, by a healthy and robufl 
Body. There is no Enemy near, fays he. All is profound 
Peace.—How fo, Diogenes f Look upon me, fays he. Am 
I hurt ? Am I wounded ? Have I run away from any one ? 
This is fuch a Spy as he ought to be. But you come, and tell 
us one Thing after another. Go back again, and examine 
Things more exactly, and without Fear. 

§. 2. What fhall I do, then ? 

What do you do when you come out of a Ship ? Do you 
take away the Rudder, or the Oars, along with you ? What 
do you take, then ? Your own, your Bottle, and your 
Bundle. So, in the prefent Cafe, if yoti will but remember 
what is your own, you will not claim what belongs to others. 
Are you bid to put off your Confular Robe ?—Well : I am 

in my Equeflrian. Put off that too.- 1 have only my 

Coat.-Put off that too.-Well: I am naked.-Still you 

raife my Envy.-Then e’en take my whole Body. If I 

can throw off a paultry Body, am I any longer afraid of 
,a Tyrant (d) ? 

§.5. But fuch a one will not leave me his Heir. What, 
then, have I forgot, that none of thefeTilings is mine? How, 
then, do wc. call them mine f As a Bed, in an Inn. If the 


(J) The Tranflution follows Mr. Upton's Reading. 


Land- 
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Landlord, when he dies, leaves you the Beds; well and 
good: but, if to another, they will be his ; and you will 
feek one elfewhere : and, confequently, if you do not find 
<one, you will fleep upon the Ground : only fleep quiet, and 
fnore foundly; and remember, that Tragedies have no other 
Subjects, but the Rich, and Kings, and Tyrants. No poor 
Man fills any other Place in one, than as Part of the Chorus: 
whereas Kings begin, indeed, with Profperity. “ Crown 

i( the Palace with JeJUve Garlands (e).” -But, then, about 

the third or fourth A£t; “ Alas , Citheron! why didjl Thou 
u receive me /” Where are thy Crowns, Wretch ; where is 
thy Diadem ? Cannot thy Guards help thee ? 

Whenever you approach any of thefe then, remember, that 
you meet a Tragic Player ; or, rather, not an A6tor, but 

Oedipus himfelf.-But fuch a one is happy. He walks with 

a numerous Train. Well: I join myfelf with the Croud, 
and I too walk with a numerous Train. 

§. 4. But, remember the principal thing; That the Door 
is open. Do not be more fearful than Children ; but, as 
they, when the Play doth not pleafe them, fay; “ I will 
“ play no longer:” io do you, in the fame Cafe, fay; “ I 
“ will play no longer ;” and go : but, if you flay, do not 
complain. 


\(e) An Allufion to the Oedipus of Sophodes. 


M' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

On the fatne SubjeEi. 

§. r.TF thefe Things are true ; and we are not ftupid, or 
1 adting a Part, when we fay* that the Good or Ill of 
Man conlifts in Choice, and that all belides is nothing to us ; 
why are we frill troubled ? Why do we Hill, fear ? What hath 
been our Concern, is in no one’s Power : what is in the 
Power of others, we do not regard. What Embarraffinent 
have we left ? 

But diredt me. 

Why fhould I diredt you ? Hath not Jupiter diredted 
you ? Hath he not given you what is your own, incapable 
of Reftraint, or Hindrance ; and what is not your own* 
liable to both ? What Diredtions, then, what Orders, have 
you brought from him ? “ By all Methods keep what is 

“ your own: what belongs to others, do not covet. Honefty 
c ‘ is your own : a Senfe of virtuous Shame is your own. 

“ Who, then, can deprive you of thefe ? Who can reftrain 
i( you from making ufe of them, but yourfelf ? And how 
“ do you do it ? When you make that your Concern 
“ which is not your own, you lofe what is.” Having luch 
Precepts and Dircdlions from Jupiter , what fort do you 
ftill want from me ? Am I better than He f More worthy 
of Credit ? If you obferve thefe, what others do you need ? 
Or are not thefe Diredtions his ? Produce your natural Pre¬ 
conceptions : produce the Demo nitrations of Philofophcrs : 

produce 
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produce what you have often heard, and what you have faid 
yourfelf; what you have read, and what you have ftudied. 

How long is it right to obferve thefe Things, and not 
break up the Game ? 

As long as it goes on agreeably. A King is chofen at the 
Saturnalian Feftival (for it was agreed to play at that Game): 
he orders ; <£ Do you drink : you mix the Wine : you ling : 
u you go : you come.” I obey; that the Game may not 

be broken up by my Fault.- <c Well : but you think 

u yourfelf to be unhappy.” I do not think fo : and who 
fhall compel me to think lb ? Again : we agree to play 
Agamemnon and Achilles. He who is appointed for Aga¬ 
memnon^ fays to me; C{ Go to Achilles, and force away Bri- 
“ feisT I go. “ Come.” I come. 

§. 2. We fhould converfe in Life as we do in hypothetical 

Arguments. “ Suppofe it to be Night. ”-Well : fuppofe 

it.-“ Is it Day, then?” No : for I admitted the Hypo¬ 

thecs, that it is Night.— <c Suppofe, that you think it to be 

u Night.”--—Well : fuppofe it.-But think alfo, in reality, 

“ that it is Night.”—That doth not follow from the Hypo¬ 
thecs. Thus, too, in the other Cafe. Suppofe you have iil 

Luck.-Suppofe it.- <c Are you, then, unlucky ? ”—Yes. 

-“ Have you feme crofs Demon.”-Yes.-“ Well: 

u but think too [in earned], that you arc unhappy.”- 

This doth not follow from the HypotheCs: and there is one 
who forbids me [to think fo]. 

How long, then, are we to obey fuch Orders ? 

As long as it is worth while: that is, as long as I preferve 
•what is becoming and Ct. 

§• 3- 
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§. 3. Further : fome are peevifh and faftidious ; and fay,. 
I cannot dine with fuch a Fellow, to be obliged to hear him 
all Day recounting, how he fought in Myfia. “ I told you, 
“ my Friend, how I gained the Eminence. There I am 
“ beiieged again.” But another fays, “ I had rather get 
“ a Dinner, and hear him prate as much as he pleafes.” 

Do you compare the Value of thefe Things, and judge for 
yourfelf: but do not let it be with Depreffion, and Anxiety; 
and with a Suppofition, that you are unhappy : for no one 
compels you to that. Is the Houle in a Smoke ? If it be a 
moderate one, I will flay : if a very great one, I will go out. 
For you muft always remember, and hold to this, that the 

Door is open. “ Well: do not live at Nicopolis." - 1 will 

not live there.- <c Nor at Athens'' -Well: nor at Athens. 

- s< Nor at Rome." -Nor at Rome neither.-“ But you 

fhall live at Gyaros (a)." - 1 will live there. But living at 

Gyaros feems to me like living in a great Smoke. I will 
retire where no one can forbid me to live; (for that Abode is 
open to all) and put off my laft (h) Garment, this paultry 
Body of mine : beyond this, no one hath any Power over me. 
Thus Demetrius laid to Nero ; “You fentence me to Death; 


(a) An Ifland in the Mgean Sea, to which the Romans ufed to banifh 
Criminals. 

(/;) The Body, which EpiSietns here compares to a Garment, is, by 
the facred Writers, reprefented under the Figure of a Houfc, or Taber¬ 
nacle, Job iv. 19. 2 Pet. i. 13,14. St .Paul, with a lublime Rapidity 
of Expreflion, joins the two Metaphors together, 2 Cor. v. 2—4. as, 
indeed, the one is but a loofer, the other a clofer Covering. The fame 
Apofllc hath made ufe of the Figure of Clothing, in another Place, in 
a ftrikingly beautiful Manner, 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. 

and 
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and Nature, you (c) ; ” If I place my Admiration on Body, 
I give myfelf up for a Slave : if on an Eftate, the fame: for 
I immediately betray mylelf,. how I may be taken. Juft as 
when a Snake pulls in his Head, I lay, Strike that Part of 
him which he guards : and be you affured, that whatever 
you fhew a’ Delire to guard, there your Matter will attack 
you. Remember but this, whom will you any longer flatter,, 
or fear ? 

But I want to lit where the Senators do. 

Do not you lee, that by this you llraiten yourlelf ? You 
fqueeze yourfelf ? 

Why, how elfe fhall I fee the Show, in the Amphi¬ 
theatre cleverly ? 

Do not fee it [at all], Man ; and you will not be 
fqueezed. Why do you give yourfelf Trouble ? Or wait 
a little while; and when the Show is over, go lit in the 
Senators Places, and lun yourfelf. For remember, that this 
holds univerlally; we Iqueeze ourfelves; we llraiten our- 
felves: that is ; our own Principles Iqueeze and llraiten us. 
What is it to be reviled, for Inftance ? Stand by a Stone, and 
revile it ; and what will you get ? If you, therefore, would 
hear like a Stone, what would your Reviler be the better ? 
But, if the Reviler hath the Weaknels of the Reviled for an 

Advantage-ground, then he carries his Point.-“ Strip 

“ him.” “ What do you mean by him?” Cl Take my 

(c) Jlnaxagoras is faid, by fomc, and Socrates , by others, to have made 
the fame Speech, on receiving the News of his being condemned to 
Death by the Judges of Athens: and from one of them, probably, Deme¬ 
trius borrowed it. Demetrius was a Cynic Philofophcr ; and is mentioned 
with high Approbation by Seneca. 

“ Clothes ; 

S 
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“ Clothes ; ftrip off them [if you will].”—“ I have put an 
Ki Affront upon you.”- ct Much Good may it do you.” 

§. 4. Thefe Things were the Study of Socrates ; and, by 
this means, he always preferved the fame Countenance. But 
we had rather exercife and ftudy any thing, than how to 
become u'nreftrained and free. 

The Philofophers talk Paradoxes. 

And are there not Paradoxes in other Arts ? What is more 
paradoxical, than the pricking any one’s Eye, to make him 
fee ? If a Perfon was to tell this to one ignorant of Surgery, 
would not he laugh at him ? Where is the Wonder then, 
if, in Philofophy too, many Truths appear Paradoxes to the 
Ignorant ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

What the Law of Life is. 

§. 1. AS one [of his Scholars] was reading hypothetical 
/ \ Syllogifms ; it is likewife a Law in thefe, fays 
Epi&etus, to admit what follows from the Hypothecs : but 
much more is it a Law in Life, to do what follows from Nature. 
For, if we defire in every Subject of Action, and in every Cir- 
cumftance, to keep up to Nature; we muff, on every Occa- 
fion, evidently make it our Aim, neither to let Confequences 
cfcape our Obfervation, nor to admit Contradictions. Philo- 
lophers, therefore, firfl excrcifc us in Theory, which is the 
more ealy Taflc, and then lead us to the more difficult: for 
in Theory, there is nothing to oppofe our following what we 
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are taught ; but in Life, there are many Things to draw us 
afide. It is ridiculous then, to fay, we muft begin from 
thefe r for it is not eafy to begin from the moft difficult: 
and this Excufe muft be made to thofe Parents, who diffike 
that their Children fhould learn philofophical Speculations. 

-“ Am I to blame then. Sir, and ignorant of my Duty, 

“ and of what is incumbent on me ? If this is neither to be 
“ learnt, nor taught, why do you find fault with me ? If it 
“ is to be taught, pray teach me yourfelf: or, if you cannot, 
“ give me Leave to learn it from thole who profels to under- 
“ Hand it. Befides: do you think that I voluntarily fall into 
“ Evil, and mifs of Good ? Heaven forbid! What, then, 
“ is the Caufe of my Faults ?” Ignorance. {< Are you not 
t£ willing then, that I ffiould get rid of my Ignorance ? 
“ Who was ever taught the Art of Mufic, or Navigation, 

“ by Anger? Do you expert then, that your Anger ffiould 

“ teach me the Art of Living ? ”-This, however, is allowed 

to be laid only by one who really hath that Intention. But 
he who reads thele Things, and applies to the Philofophers, 
merely for the fake of ffievying, at an Entertainment, that he 
underftands hypothetical Syllogilms; what doth lie do it for, 
but to be admired by fome Senator, who happens to fit near 
him (a) . 


§.2.I once law a Perlon weeping and embracing 

the Knees of E-paphroclitus ; and deploring his hard Fortune, 


(<-/) The Text is fo very corrupt in fome Parts of this Chapter, that 
the Tranflation mull have been wholly conjectural ; and therefore is 
omitted. 

that 
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that he had not 50,000 /. left. What faid Epaphroditus , 
then ? Did he laugh at him, as we fhould do ? No : but 
cried out with Aftonifhment, Poor Man ! How could you 
be filent ? How could you bear^t ? 

§. 3. .... The firft Step, therefore, towards becoming 

a Philofopher, is, being lenfible in what State the ruling 
Faculty of the Mind is: for, when a Perfon knows it to be 
in a weak one, he will .not immediately ernploy it in great 
Attempts. But, for want .of this, fome, who can fcarce get 
•down a Morfol, buy, and. fet themfolves to fwallow, whole 
Treatifes; and fo they throw them up again, or cannot digeft 
them : and then come Cholics, Fluxes, and Fevers. Such 
Perfons ought to confider what they can bear. Indeed, it 
is eafy to convince an ignorant Perfon in Theory ; but in 
Matters relating to Life, no one offers himfelf to Conviction; 
and we hate thofe who have convinced us. Socrates ufed to 
fay, that we ought not to live a Life unexamined. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

Of the feveral Appearances of "Things to the Mind: and what 
Remedies are to be provided, for them. 

§• !• A. PPEARANCES to the Mind are of Four Kinds. 

jljL Things are either what they appear to be : or 
they neither arc, nor appear to be : or they are, and do not 
appear to be : or they are not, and yet appear to be. To 
form a right Judgment in all thefe Cafes, belongs only to 
the completely Inftrudted. But whatever prcfl.es, to that a 

Remedy 
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Remedy muft be applied. If the Sophiftries of Pjrrhonifm (a), 
or the Academy, prefs us, the Remedy muft be applied there: 
if Ipecious Appearances, by which Things feem to be good 
which are not fo, let us feek for a Remedy there. If it be 
Cuftom which prefles us, we muft endeavour to find a 
Remedy againft that. 

What Remedy is to be found againft Cuftom ? 

A contrary Cuftom. You hear the Vulgar lay, “ Such 
tc a one, poor Soul! is dead.”—Why, his Father died : his 
Mother died.- <c Ay: but he was cut off in the Flower of 


(a) Pyrrho, the Founder of the Sedt of the Pyrrhonijls, was born at 
Elis, and flourifhed about the Time of Alexander. He held, That there 
is no Difference between Juft and Unjuft, Good and Evil : that all 
Things are equally indifferent, uncertain, and undiftinguifhable : that 
neither our Senfes or Uriderftanding give us either a true or a falfe 
Information: therefore, that we ought to give them no Credit; but to 
remain without Opinion ; without Motion ; without Inclination : and to 
fay of every thing, that it no more is, than it is not -, that it is no more 
one thing than another; and that againft one Reafon, there is always an 
equal Reafon to be oppofed. His Life is faid to have been conformable to 
his Principles; for that he never avoided any thing : and his Friends were 
obliged to follow him, to prevent his running under the Wheels of a 
Coach, or walking down a Precipice. But thefe Stories, perhaps, are 
nothing but mere Invention ; formed to expofe the Abfurdities of his 
Syftem. Once, when he faw his Mafter Anaxarchus fallen into a Ditch, 
he paded by him, without offering him any Afiiftancc. Anaxnrchus was 
conliflent enough with his Principles, not to luffcr Pyrrho to be blamed 
for this tranquil Behaviour : which he juftified, as a laudable Inftance of 
Indifference, and Want of Affedtion. A fine Pidhire this, of fceptical 
Fricndfhip! 

For a more complete Account of the Syftem of Pyrrho, fee Droo. 
Laert. in his Life. And Lipsius MunuduSi . ad Stoic. PhUoJ'oph. B. ii. 
Dif. 3. 

N “ Iiis 
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u his Age, arid in a foreign Land.”—Hear the contrary Ways 
of Speaking : withdraw yourfelf from thefe Expreilions. 
Oppofe to one Cuftom, a contrary Cuftom; to Sophiftiy, the 
Art of Reafoning, and the frequent Ufe and Exercife of it. 
Againft fpecious Appearances, we muft have clear Pre-con¬ 
ceptions, brighten’d up, and ready. When Death appears 
as an Evil, we ought immediately to remember, that Evils 
may be avoided, but Death is Neceflity. For what can I 
do, or where can I fly from it ? Let me luppofe myfelf to 
be Sarpedon , the Son of jfove x that I may fpeak in the lame 
gallant Way. 

Brave tho we die , and Jjonour d if we live j 

Or let us Glory gain , or Glory give. Pope^ 

If I can atchieve nothing myfelf, I will not envy another 
the Honour of doing fome gallant Adtion. But fuppofe this- 
to be a Strain too high for us; are not we capable [at leaf!} 

of arguing thus ?-Where lhall I fly from Death ? Shew 

me the Place; lhew me the People, to whom I may have 
Recourfe, whom Death doth not overtake. Shew me the 
Charm to avoid it. If there be none, what would you have 
me do ? I cannot efcape Death : but (b) cannot I efcape the 
Dread of it ? Mull I die trembling, and lamenting ? For the 
Origin of the Difeafe is, wifliing for fomething that is not 
obtained. In confequence of this, if I can bring over Exter¬ 
nals to my own Inclination, I do it: if not, I want to tear 
out the Eyes of whoever hinders me. For it is the Nature of 

{b) The Tranflation follows Mr. Uptons Reading, T o tpoCeiaOca 

Man, 
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Man, not to bear the being deprived of Good; not to bear the 
falling into Evil. And fo, at laft, when I can neither bring 
over Things [to my own Inclination], nor tear out the Eyes 
of him who hinders me, I lit down, and groan, and revile 
him whom I can; Jupiter , and the reft of the Gods (c). 
For what are they to me, if they take no care of me ? 

Oh ! but you will be guilty of Impiety. 

What then ? Can I be in a worfe Condition than I am 
now ? In general, remember this. That, unlefs Piety and 
Intereft be placed in the lame Thing, Piety cannot be pre- 
lerved in any mortal Breaft. 

§. 2. Do not thefe Things feem to have Force (d) ? Let 
a Pyrrhoniji , or an Academic, come and oppofe them. For 
my part, I am not at leifure; nor able to ftand up a.s an 
Advocate for general Confent. Even if the Bulinefs were 
concerning an Eftate, I Ihould call in another Advocate. 
With what Advocate, then, am I contented [in the prefent 
Cafe] ? With any that may be upon the Spot. I may be at 
a Lofs, perhaps, to give a Reafon, how Senfation is per¬ 
formed : whether it be diffufed univerfally, or refide in a 
particular Part: for I find Difficulties that Ihock me, in each 


(c) The blafphemous Impatience, here introduced, refembles that 

which is flrongly delcribed, in a few Words, //.'viii. 21.- When they 

Jhall be hungry, they pall fret themfehes ; and curje their King, and their 
God, and look upward. 

(d) This is fpoken in Oppofition to the Sceptics, who are alluded to 
in the Beginning of die Chapter; and who lav, that no Argument hath 
any Force. 


N 2 
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Cafe: but, that you and I are not the fame Perfon, I very 
exactly know. 

How Jo ? 

Why, I never, when I have a mind to Jwallow any thing, 
carry it to your Mouth ; but my own. I never, when I 
wanted to take a Loaf, took a Brufh : but went diredtly to 
the Loaf, as fit to anJwer my Purpofe. And do you your- 
felves, who deny all Evidence of the Sanies, a£t any other- 
wife ? Who of you, when he intended to go into a Bath, 
ever went into a Mill ? 

What, then, mufb not we, to the utmoft, defend theJe 
Points? Jupport the general Content [of Mankind}? be for¬ 
tified againft every thing that oppofes it (e) ? 

Who denies That ? But it muft be done by him who hath 
Abilities , who hath LeiJure : but he, who is full of Trem¬ 
bling and Perturbation, and inward DiJorders of Heart, muft 
employ his Time about Jbmething elfe. 


(.e) This feems to be faid by one of the Hearers, who wanted to have 
the Abfurdities of the Sceptics confuted, and guarded againft, by regular 
Argument. Epi&ctm allows this to be right, for fuch as have Abilities 
and Leifure : but recommends to others, the more neceffary Talk, of 
curing their own moral Diforders : and infinuates, that the mere com¬ 
mon Occurrences of Life are fufficient to overthrow the Notions of the 
Pyrrbonijis. 


C H A P- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

tThat we are not to be angry with Mankind. What Things 
are little , what greats among Men . 

§. i. T TT THAT is the Caufe of Aflent to any thing ? 

V V Its appearing to be true. 

It is not poffible, therefore, to aflent to what appears tc® 
be not true. 

Why ? 

Becaufe it is the very Nature of the Underftanding, to 
agree to Truth; to be diflatisfied with Falihood; and to 
fufpend its Belief, in doubtful Cafes. 

What is the Proof of this ? 

Perfuade yourfelf, if you can, that it is now Nights 
Impoflible. 

Unperfuade yourfelf, that it is Day. 

Impoflible. 

Perfuade yourfelf, that the Stars are, or are not, even,. 
Impoflible. 

§. 2. When any one, then, aflents to what is falfe, be 
allured, that he doth not wilfully aflent to it, as falfe (for, as 
Plato affirms, the Soul is never voluntarily deprived of Truth): 
but what is falfe, appears to him to be true. Well, then : 
Have we,, in Actions, any thing correfpond'ent to True and 
Falfe, in Propofitions ? 

Duty, and contrary to Duty: Advantageous, and DifiicL- 
vantageous: Suitable, and Unfuitable ; and the like. 


A Per- 
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A Perfon then, cannot think a Thing advantageous to 
him, and npt chufe it. 

He cannot. But how fays Medea f 

“ I know what Evils wait my dreadful Purpofe ; 

“ But vanquijh'd Reafon yields to powerful RageP 

Becaufe fhe thought, that very Indulgence of her Rage, 
and the punishing -her Hufband, more advantageous than 
the Prefervation of her Children. 

Yes: but fhe is deceived. 

Shew clearly to her, that fhe is deceived, and fhe will 
forbear : but, till you have fhewn it, what is fhe to follow, 
but what appears to herfelf ? 

Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry (a) with her, that the unhappy 
Woman is deceived, in the moft important Points ; and, in- 
ftead of a human Creature, becomes a Viper ? Why do not you 
rather, as we pity the Blind and Lame, fo likewife pity thofe 
who are blinded and lamed, in their fuperior Faculties ? Who¬ 
ever, therefore, duly remembers, that the Appearance of 
Things to the Mind is the Standard of every Action to Man; 
that this is either right or wrong : and, if right, he is with¬ 
out Fault; if wrong, he himfelf bears the Punifhment: for 
that one Man cannot be the Perfon deceived, and another 
the Sufferer : will not be outrageous and angry at any one ; 
will not revile, or reproach, or hate, or quarrel with, any 
one. 


S-3- 


(<?) See Note a, c. 18. §. i. 
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§.3. So then, Have all the great and dreadful Deeds, 
that have been done in the World, no other Original than 
Appearaitce f 

Abfolutely, no other. The Iliad confifts of nothing but 
the Appearances [of Things to the Mind]; and the Ufe of 
thofe Appearances. It appeared [right] to Paris , to carry- 
off the Wife of Menelaus. It appeared [right] to Helen , to 
follow him. If, then, it had appeared [right] to Menelaus, 
to perfuade himfelf, that it was an Advantage to be robbed 
of fuch a Wife, what would have happened ? Not only the 
Iliad had been loft, but the Odyjfey too. 

Do thefe great Events then, depend on fo fmall a Caufe ? 

What are thefe Events, which you call great ? 

Wars, and Seditions j the Deftrudlion of Numbers of Men 
and the Overthrow of Cities. 

And what great Matter is there in all this ? Nothing, 
What great Matter is there in the Death of Numbers of 
Oxen, Numbers of Sheep, or in the burning, or pulling down' 
Numbers of Nefts of Storks or Swallows ? 

Are thefe like Cafes, then ? 

Perfectly like. The Bodies of Men are defiroyed, and the 
Bodies of Sheep and Oxen. The Houfes of Men are burnt, 
and the Nefts of Storks. What is there great or dreadful in 
all this ? Pray, fhew me what Difference there is between 
the Houfe of a Man, and the Ncft of a Stork, fo far as it is 
a Habitation (<£),, excepting that Houfes are built with Beams,, 
and Tiles, and Bricks ; and Nefts, with Sticks and Clay ? 


(/;) The Order of the folicwing Words is diflurbcd in the Original. 
The Tranllation follows Mr. Upton ’s Corrcdhuii. 

WJnt, 
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What, then, is a Stork and a Man a like Thing ? What 
do you mean? 

With regard to Body, extremely like. 

Is there no Difference, then, between a Man and a Stork ? 

Yes, furely : but not in thefe Things. 

In what, then ? 

Enquire; and you will find, that the Difference confifts 
in fomething elfe. See whether it be not, in acting with 
Difcernment: whether it be not, in a focial Dilpofition ; in 
Fidelity, Honour, Steadinels, Judgment. 

5 - 4. Where then, is the great Good or Evil of Man ? 

Where his Difference is. If This is preferved, and remains 
well fortified, and neither Honour, Fidelity, or Judgment, 
is deftroyed, then he himfelf is preferved likewife: but, 
when any of thele is loft and demolifhed, he himfelf is loft 
allb. In This do all great Events confift. Paris , they lay, 
was undone, becaufe the Greeks invaded Troy^ and laid it 
wafte ; and his Family were llain in Battle. By no means : 
for no one is undone by an Adtion, not his own. All that 
was only laying wafte the Nells of Storks. But his true 
Undoing was, when he loft the modeft, the faithful, the 
holpitable, and the decent Character. When was Achilles 
undone ? When Patroclus died ? By no means. But when 
he gave himfelf up to Rage ; when he wept over a Girl; 
when he forgot, that he came there, not to get Miftrefles, 
but to fight. This is human Undoing ; this is the Siege j 
this the Overthrow; when right Principles are ruined; when 
thefe arc deftroyed. 
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But, when Wives and Children are led away Captives, 
and the Men themfelves killed, are not thefe, Evils ? 

Whence do you conclude them fuch ? Pray inform me, 
in my Turn. 

Nay: but whence do you affirm, that they are not Evils ? 

§.5. Let us recur to the Rules. Produce the Pre-con¬ 
ceptions. One cannot fufficiently wonder at what happens, in 
this Relpedf. When we would judge of Light and Heavy, 
we do not judge by Guefs : when of Strait and Crooked, not 
by Guefs : and, in general, when it concerns us to know the 
Truth of any Particular, no one of us will do any thing, by 
Guefs. But, where the firft and principal Caufe is con¬ 
cerned, of acting either right or wrong; of being profperous 
or unprofperous, happy or unhappy; there only do we a«St 
raffily, and by Guefs. No-where any tiling like a Balance ; 
no-where any thing like a Rule : but fome Fancy ftrikes 
me, and I inftantly a£t conformably to it. For am I better 
than Agamemnon or Achilles ; that they, by following their 
Fancies, ffiould do and fuffer fo many Things, and Fancy 
not fuffice me ? And what Tragedy hath any other Original ? 
The Atreus of Euripides , what is it ? Fancy. The Oedipus 
of Sophocles? Fancy. The Phoenix? The Hippolytus ? All 
Fancy. To what Character, then, doth it belong, think 
you, to take no care of this Point ? What are they called 
who follow every Fancy ? 

Madmen. 

Do we, then, behave any otherwife ? 


O 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of Intrepidity. 

§. x. ^TT^HE Eflence of Good and Evil, is a certain Difpo- 
JL lition of the Choice. 

What are Externals, then? 

Materials to the Faculty of Choice : in the Management 
of which, it will attain its own Good or Evil. 

How, then, will it attain Good ? 

If it doth not admire the Materials themfelves : for right 
Principles,, concerning thele Materials, conftitute a good 
Choice : but perverle and diftorted Principles, a bad one. 
This Law hath God ordained, who lays ; tc If you wifh for 
<c Good, receive it from Yourfelf.” You fay, No: but 

from Another.-“ Nay ; but from Yourfelf.” In confe- 

quence of this, when a Tyrant threatens, and fends for me; 
I fay, Againft what is your Threatning pointed ? If he fays, 
“ I will chain you;” I anfwer, It is my Hands and Feet 
that you threaten. If he fays, “ I will cut off" your Head;” 
I anfwer, It is my Head that you threaten. If he fays, 
“ I will throw you into Prifon ; ” I anfwer, It is the Whole 
of this paultry Body that you threaten : and, if he threatens 
Banilhment, juft the lame. 

Doth not he threaten you, then ? 

If I am perluaded, that thele Things are nothing to me, 
he doth not: but, if I fear any of them, it is me that he 
threatens. Whom, after all, is it that I fear ? The Mafter 
of what ? Of Things in my own Power ? Of thefe no one is 

the 
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the Matter. Of Things not in my Power ? And what are 
thefe to me? 

§.2. What, then! do you Philofophers teach us a Con¬ 
tempt of Kings ? 

By no means. Who of us teaches any one to contend 
with them, about Things of which they have the Command ? 
Take my Body; take my Pofleflions ; take my Reputa¬ 
tion ; take thofe who are about me. If I perfuade any one 
to contend for thefe Things, as his own, accufe me, with 

Juftice.-“ Ay : but I would command your Principles 

“ too.”--—And who hath given you that Power ? How can 
you conquer the Principle of another ?—By applying Terror* 

I will conquer it;-Do not you fee, that (a) what conquers 

itfelf, is not conquered by another ? And nothing but itfelf 
can conquer the Choice. Hence, too, the moft excellent 
and equitable Law of God; that the Better fhould always 
prove fuperior to the Worfe. Ten are better than One. 

To what Purpofe ? 

For chaining, killing, dragging where they pleafe ; for 
taking away an Eftate. Thus Ten conquer One, in the 
Inftance wherein they are better. 

In what, then, are they worfe ? 

When the one hath right Principles , and the others have 
not. For can they conquer in this Point ? How fhould 
they ? If wc were weighed in a Scale, muft not the Heavier 
outweigh ? 

(a) The Senfc of this Pafiiige feems to require that the flrft a uro fhould 
be read o'. 

§• 3- 
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§. 3. That ever Socrates, fhould fuffer fucli Things from 
the Athenians ! 

Wretch ! what do you mean by {b) Socrates? Exprefs the 
Facft as it is. That ever the poor paultry Body of Socrates 
fhould be carried away, and dragged to Prifon, by fuch as 
were ftronger [than itfelf ] : that ever any one fhould give 
Hemlock to the Body of Socrates ; and that it fhould expire! 
Do thefe Things appear wonderful to you ? Thefe Things, 
unjuft? Is.it for fuch Things as thefe that you accufe God ? 
Had Socrates, then, no Equivalent for them ? In what, then, 
to him, did the Eftence of Good confift ? Whom fhall we 
mind ; you, or him ? And what doth he fay ? “ Anytus and 
“ Melitus (c) may indeed kill > but hurt me they cannot.” 
And again t “ If it fo pleafes God, fo let it be.” 

§. 4. But fhew me, that he who hath the worfe Principles, 
gets the Advantage over him, who hath the better. You 
never will fhew it, nor any thing like it : for the Law of 
Nature and of God, is this; Let the Better be always fuperior 
to the Worfe. 

In what ? 


(b) Socrates, being afked by Grito, in what manner he would be 
buried ? anfwcred, As you pleafe j if you can lay hold on me, and I do 
not elcape from you. Then, fmiling, and turning to his Friends, I can¬ 
not, lays he, periuade Crito, that I, who am now difputing, and ranging 
the Parts of my Difcourfe, am Socrates : but he thinks the Corpfe, which 
he will foon behold, to be me ; and, therefore, afks how he mud: bury 
me. Plato, in Pheed. §. 64. Forsters Edition. 

(r) The two principal Accufcrs of Socrates. 


In 
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In that, wherein it is better. One Body is ftronger than- 
another : Many than One ; and a Thief, than one who is not 
a Thief. Thus I, too, loft my Lamp ; becaufe the Thief 
was better at keeping awake, than I. But he bought a Lamp, 
at the Price of being a Thief, a Rogue, and a wild Beaft. 
This feemed to him a good Bargain : and much Good may 
it do him L , 


§.5. Well: but one takes me by the Coat, and draws: 

me to the Forum; and then all the reft bawl out-“ Phi- 

“ lofopher, what Good do your Principles do you ? See, 
“ you are dragging to Prifon : fee, you are going to lofe 

(C your Head 1 ”-And, pray what Rule of Philofophy 

could I contrive, that, when a ftronger than myfelf lays 
hold on my Coat, I fhould not be dragged ? Or that, when 
ten Men pull me at once, and throw me into Prifon, I 
fhould not be thrown there ? But have I learnt nothing, 
then ? I have learnt to know,, whatever happens, that, if 
it is not a Matter of Choice, it is nothing to me. Have my 
Principles, then, done me no Good (d) f What, then ! do 
I feek for any thing elfe to do me Good, but what I have 
learnt ? Afterwards, as I fit in Prifon, I fay: He, who makes 
this Outcry, neither hears what Signal, is. given, nor under- 


(dJ This is evidently a Continuation of the Philofopher’s Anfwer to 
thofe who reproached him, that his Principles had done him no Good ; 
and, therefore, is tranflated in the firft Perfon, though it is utpe^crai and 1 
in the Greek. This fudden Change of the Perfon, is very frequent 
iir Epidletm ; but would often difturb the Senfe, if it was preferved in a 
TranUation. Perhaps axpeMcrou is a Miftakc, for wpeAflywcti; as M, 2 are 
the fame Letters differently turned. 

Hands- 
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ftands what is faid ; nor is it any Concern to him, to know 
what Philofophers fay, or do. Let him alone.—[Well: but 

I am bid] to come out of Prifon again.-If you have no 

further Need for me, in Prilbn, I will come out: if you 

want me again, I will return.-“ For how long [will you 

<c go on thus ? ] ”—Juft as long as (e) Reafon requires I fhould 
continue in this paultry Body : when that is over, take it, 
and fare ye well. Only let not this be done inconfiderately; 
nor from Cowardice; nor upon every flight Pretence : for 
that, again, would be contrary to the Will of God : for he 
hath Need of filch a World, and fuch [Creatures] to live on 
Earth. But, if he founds a Retreat, as he did to Socrates , 
we are to obey him, when he founds it, as our General. 

§. 6. Well: but are thefe Things to be faid to the World ? 

For what Purpofe ? Is it not fufficient to be convinced 
one’s felf ? When Children come to us, clapping their Hands, 
and faying ; “ To-morrow is the good Feaft of Saturn : ” 

do we tell them, that Good doth not confift in fuch Things ? 
By no means: but we clap our Hands along with them. 
Thus, when you are unable to convince any one, conftder 
him as a Child, and clap your Hands with him : or, if you 
will not do that, at leaft hold your Tongue. Thefe Things 
we ought to remember; and, when we are called to any 


(?) The Meaning of Epifietus in this Paflage is not clear. If he is 
(peaking of a voluntary Death, which fbme of his Expreffions plainly 
imply, the In fiance of Socrates feems improperly chofen : for he did not 
kill himfelf; but was fentenccd by the Laws of his Country : to which, 
indeed, he paid fo great a Reverence, as to refufe all the Afhftancc which 
was offered by his Friends, in order to his Efcape. 


Difficulty, 
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Difficulty, know, that an Opportunity is come, of ffiewing 
whether we have been well taught. For he who goes from 
a philolophical Ledture to a difficult Point of Practice, is 
like a young Man who has been ftudying to folve Syllogifins. 
If you propofe an eafy one, he fays ; Give me rather a fine 
intricate one, that I may try my Strength. Even athletic 
Champions are difpleafed with a flight Antagonift. He can¬ 
not lift me, lays one. This is a Youth of Spirit. No : but, 
I warrant you, when the Occafion calls upon him, he muft 
fall a crying, and fay; “ I wanted to learn a little longer 

tc firft.”-Learn what ? If you' did not learn thele Things 

to Ihew them in Pradtice, why did you learn them at all ? 
I am perfuaded there muft be fome one among you who fit 
here, that feels fecret Pangs of Impatience, and fays; “ When 
“ will fuch a Difficulty come to my Share, as hath now fallen 
“ to his ? Muft I fit wafting my Life in a Corner, when I 
“ might be crowned at Olympia f When will any one bring 
u the News of fuch a Combat, for me?” Such fhould be the 
Difpofition of you all. Even among the Gladiators of Ccefai~ y 
there are lome who bear it very ill, that they are not brought 
upon the Stage, and match’d ; and who offer Vows to God,, 
and addrefs the Officers, begging to fight. And will none 
among you, appear fuch? I would willingly take a Voyage, on 
purpofe to fee how a Champion of mine adts ; how he treats 

his Subjedt.-“ I do not chule fiich a Subjedt,” fay you.— 

Is it in your Power, then, to take what Subjedt you chufe ? 
Such a Body is given you; fuch Parents, fuch Brothers, fuch 
a Country, and fuch a Rank in it ; and, then, you come to 
me, and fay, “ Change my Subjedt.” Befides, have not 
you Abilities to manage that which is given you ? It is 
3 your 
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your Bufinefs, [we fhould fay] to propofe; mine, to treat the 
JBubjedl well.— t£ No. But do not propofe fuck an Argument 
£c to me; but fuch a one: do not offer fuch an Objection 

“ to me; but fuch a one.”-There will be a Time, I fup- 

pofe, when Tragedians will fancy themfelves to be mere 
Mafks, and Bufkins, and long Train. Thefe Things are 
your Materials,' Man, and your Subject. Speak fomething; 
that we may know, whether you are a Tragedian, or a Buf¬ 
foon : for both have all the reft, in common. If any one, 
therefore, fhould take away his Bulkins, and his Mafk, and 
bring him upon the Stage, in his (f) common Drefs, is the 
Tragedian loft, or doth he remain ? If he hath a Voice, he 
remains. u Here, this Inftant, take upon you the Com- 
" mand.” I take it; and, taking it, I {hew how a Perlbn, 

who hath been properly inftru<fted, behaves.-“ Lay aftde 

cc your Robe; put on Rags, and come upon the Stage in 

ic that Chara&er.”-What then ? Is it not in my Power to 

bring a good Voice [and Manner] along with me ?- c< In 

u what Character do you now appear ? ” As a (g) Witnefs 

cited by God.-“ Come you, then, and bear witnefs for 

u me; for you are a Witnefs worthy of being produced by 
“ me. Is any thing, external to the Choice, either Good 
tl or Evil ? Do I hurt any one ? Have I placed the Good 


(f) A;;. Lord Shaftesbury. 

(g) This imaginary Witnefs, firft extolled, then failing in his Tefti- 
mony, brings to one's Mind, with unfpeakable Advantage, that true and 
faithful Witnefs , who hath fo fully attefted the far more important Doc¬ 
trines of Pardon, Grace, and evcrlafting Life : and taught Men, on this 
Foundation, not to be afraid of them that kill the Body j and, after that , 
have no more that they can do. 
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<c of each Individual in any one, but in himfelf ? What 

“ Evidence do you give for God ? ”- 1 am in a miferable 

Condition , 0 L>oi~d (h ); I am undone : no Mortal cares for 
me : jiq Mortal gives me any thing : all blame me ; all fpeak- 

ill of me. -Is this the Evidence you are to give ? And will . 

you bring Difgrace upon his Citation, who hath conferred 
fuch an Honour upon you, and thought you worthy of being 
produced as a Witnefs in fuch a Caufe ? 

§•7. But he who hath the Power, hath given Sentence. 

£c I judge you to be impious and profane .”-What hath 

befallen you ?-1 have been judged to be impious and pro¬ 

fane—Any thing elfe ? Nothing. Suppofe he had pafs’d 

his Judgment upon an hypothetical Propofition, and pro¬ 
nounced it to be a falfe Conclufion, that, if it be Day, it is 
light ; what would have befallen the Propofition ? In this 
Cafe, who is judged ; who condemned; the Propofition, or 
he who is deceived, concerning it ? Doth he, who hath 
the Power of pronouncing any thing, concerning you, know 
what Pious, or Impious, mean ? Hath he made it his Study, 
or learned it ? Where ? From whom ? A Mufician would 
not regard him, if lie pronounced Bafs to be Treble: nor a 
Mathematician, if he pafs’d Sentence, that Lines drawn from 
the Center to the Circle, are not equal. And fhall He, who 
is truly learned, regard an unlearned Man, when he-pro¬ 
nounces upon Pious and Impious, Juft and Unjuft ? 


(b) It hath been ohferved, that this manner of Exprefilon is not to be 
met with in die Heathen Authors before Chriflianiiy : and the. .,iae, it 
one InlLnce oi Scriptiuc Language coining early into conn..on the. 

P L S. 
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§J8. “ Oh the Injuries to which the Learned are expofed! ” 
Js it here that you have learn’d this ? Why do not you leave 
fuch pitiful Reafonings to idle pitiful Fellows (z); and let 
them lit in a Corner, and receive fome little forty Pay ; 
or grumble, that nobody gives them any thing? But do you 
appear, and make ufe of what you have learrt’d. It is not 
Reafonings that are wanted now. On the contrary ‘ Books 
are huffed full of Stoical Reafonings. . 

What is wanted, then ? ; . 

One to apply them j whole Actions may bear Teftimony 
to. his Dodtrines. Ailume me this Character, that we may- 
no longer make ufo of the Examples of the Ancients, in the 
Schools j but may have fome Example of our own. 1 

§. 9. To whom, then, doth the Contemplation of thefo 
[Speculative Reafonings] belong? 

■h To him, that hath Leilure. For-Man is an Animal fond 
of Contemplation. But it is Ihameful to take a View of thefo 
Things, as run-away Slaves do of a Play. We are to lit 
quietly, and liften, fometimes to the Adlor, and fometimes to 
the Mulician : and not do like thole, who come in and 
praifo the Adlor, and at the lame time, look round them 
every Way : then, if any one happens to name their Mailer, 
are frighted out of their Wits, and run off. It is Ihameful 
for a Philofopher, thus to contemplate the Works of Nature. 
Now, what, in this Cafe, is the Mailer ? Man is not the 
Mailer of Man; but Death, and Life, and Pleafure, and 
Pain : for without thefe, bring Ccefar to me, and you will 


(1) The mercenary Profeffors of Philofophy, at that time. 


fee 
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fee, how intrepid I fhall be. But, if he comes thundering 
and lightening with thefe ; and thefe are the Objects of 
my Terror ; .what do I elfe, but, like the run-away Slave, 
acknowlege myMafter? While I have any Refpite from thefe, 
as the Fugitive comes into the Theatre, lo I bathe, drink, 
ling ; but all, with Terror and Anxiety. But, if I free myfelf 
from my Mailers, that is, from luch Things as render a Mailer 
terrible, what Trouble, what Mailer have I remaining ? 

§. 10. What, then, are we to publilh thefe Things to all 
Men ? 

No. But humour the Vulgar, and fay; This poor Man 
advifes me to what he thinks good for himfelf. I excufe 
him : for Socrates, too, excufed the Jailer, who wept when 
he was to drink the Poifon: and laid, “ How heartily he 
“ fheds Teats for us.” Was it to hhn that Socrates laid, “ For 
“ this Realbn we fent the Women out of the Way ? ” No: 
but to his Friends, to liich, as were capable of hearing it: 
while foe humoured the other, as a Child. ’ 

f"-' CHAPTER XXX. ' • 

IVbat' nsoe ought to, have 'ready, in difficult Circumjldnces. 

W HEN you are going to any one of the Great,.: 

remember, that there is Another, who fees from , 
Above, what palles; and whom you ought to pleafe, rather, 
than Man. He, therefore, alks you : 

In the Schools, what did you ufe to call Exile, and Pfilfon, 
and Chains, and Death, and Defamation ? 

P 2 
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I ? Indifferent Things. 

What, then, do you call them now ¥ Are they at all 
changed? 

No. 

Are you changed, then ?' 

No. 

Tell me, then, what Things are indifferent.. 

Things independent on Choice.. 

Tell me the Confequence too. 

Things independent on Choice, are nothing to me. 

Tell me, likewife, what appeared to us, to be the Good off 
Man. 

A right Choice, and a [right] Ufe of the Appearances off 
Things. 

What his End? 

To follow Thee. 

Do you lay the lame Things now, too ? ' 

Yes. I do fay the fame Things, even now. 

Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of thefeThings;' 
and he [to whom you are going] will lee, what a Youth, who 
hath ftudied what he ought, is among Men, who have not. • 
I proteft, I imagine you will have fuch Thoughts as thele : 

“ Why do we provide lo many and great Qualifications, for 
“ nothing ? Is the Power, the Antichamber, the Attendants, 

“ the Guards, no more than this ? Is it for thele, that I 
“ have liften’d to fo many Diflertations ? Thefe are nothing : 

“ and I had qualified myfelf as for fome great Encounter.” 


End of the First Book. 
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CHAPTER r. 
mat Courage is not inconjijlent with Caution . 

jj> H AT is aflerted by the Philolbphers may, 
perhaps, appear a Paradox to fome: let 
us, however, examine, as well as we can, 
whether this be true; That it is poflible 
in all Things, to ad: at once with Caution 
and Courage. For Caution Teems, in Tome mcafure, con¬ 
trary to Courage : and Contraries are by no means con- 
hflent. The Appearance of a Paradox to many, in the 
prefent Cafe, Teems to me to arife from fbmething like this: 

If, 
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If, indeed) we aflert, that Courage and Caution are to be 
ufed, in the feme Inftances, we ihould juftly be accufed of 
uniting Contradictions: but, in die Way that we affirm it, 
where is the Abfordity? For, if what hadi been fo often faid, 
and fo often demonftrated, be certain, that the Efience of 
Good and Evil confifts in the Ufe of the Appearances; and 
that Things independent on Choice, are not of the Nature 
either of Good or Evil; what Paradox do the Philofophers 
aflert, if they fay: “ Where Things are not dependent on 
tl Choice, be couragious: where they are, be cautious?” 
For in thefe only, if Evil confifts in a bad Choice, is Caution 
to be ufed. And if Things independent on Choice, and not 
in our Power, are nothing to us, in thefe we are to make’ 
ufe of Courage. Thus we fhall be at once cautious and 
couragious : and, indeed, couragious on the Account of this 
very Caution ; for, by ufing Caution with regard to Things 
really evil, we fhall gain Courage, with regard to what are 
not fo. 

§. 2. But we are in the fame Condition as,[hunted] Deer: 
when thefe, in a Fright, fly from the Feathers (a), where do 
they turn, and to what do they retire for Safety ? To the 
Toils. And thus they are undone, by inverting the GbjeCfs 
of Fear and Confidence. Thus; we, too. In what Inftances 
do we make ufe of Fear ? In Things independent on Choice.' 
In what, on the other hand, do we behave with Courage, 
as if there were nothing to be dreaded ? In Things dependent; 


(a) This was a Kind of Scare-crow, formed of different coloured 
Feathers, by which the Animal was terrified, and fo driven into the Net : 
which was the ancient Manner of Hunting. 

on 
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on Choice. To be deceived then, or to adt ralhly or impu¬ 
dently, or to indulge an ignominious Defire, is of no Import¬ 
ance to us, if we do but take a good Aim, in Things inde¬ 
pendent on Choice. But where Death, or Exile, or Pain, 
or Ignominy, are concerned, there is the Retreat, there, the 
Flutter and Fright. Hence, as it muft be with thofe who 
err in Matters of the greatest Importance, what is naturally 
Courage, we render bold, defperate, rafh, and impudent r 
and what is naturally Caution, timid and bale, and full of 
Fears and Perturbations. For if a Perlon was to transfer 
Caution to Choice, and the Actions' of Choice, by a Wil- 
lingnefs to be cautious, he will, at the lame time, have it in. 
his Power to avoid [what he guards againft:] but if he 
transfers it to Things not in our Power, or Choice, by fix¬ 
ing his Averfion on what is not in our own Power, but 
dependent on others, he will neceflarily fear; he will be 
hurried; will be difturbed. For it is not Death, or Pain, 
that is to be feared; but the Fear of Pain, or Death. Hence 
we commend him jvho lays; 

Death is no Illy hut lhamefully to die. 

Courage, then, ought to be oppoled to Death, and Cau- ■ 
tion to the Fear of Death : whereas we, on the contrary, 
oppofe to Death,, Flight; and to our Principle concerning it, 
Careleflnefs, and Delperatenels, and Indifierence. 

§. 3. Socrates ufed, very properly, to call thele Things 
Vizards : for, as Malks appear Ihocking and formidable to 
Children, from their Inexperience; we are affected in like 
manner, with regard to Things, for no other Reafon, than as 

Children 

8 
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.Children are, with regard to Vizards. For what is. a Child ? 
Ignorance. What is a Child ? Want of Learning: for, fo far 
as the Knowlege of Children extends, they are not inferior to 
us. What is Death ? A Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 
See, it doth not bite. This .little Body and Spirit mu ft be 
feparated (as they formerly were) either now, or hereafter : 
.why, then, are you diipleafed if it be now ? For if not now, 
it will be hereafter. Why ? To complete the Revolution of 
the World : for that.hath need of fome Things prefent, others 
to come, and others already completed. What is Pain ? A 
Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 

This paultry Flefh is fometimes affedted by har£h, fome- 
times by fmooth .Impreflions. If iuffering be not worth your 
while, the. Door is open; if it be, bear it: for it was fit the 
Door. ftiould be open, againft all Accidents. And thus we 
have;no Trouble. 

§. 4. 'What, then, is the Fruit of thefe Principles ? What 
it ought to be ; the moft noble, and the moft becoming, 
the Truly Educated [b\ Tranquillity, Security, Freedom. 


{b) UaiSeix, in Greek, means nearly the fame Thing, as what we now 
call liberal Education. -It was that Sort of Education peculiar to Gentle¬ 
men j that is, fuch as were free ; and of which the Slaves, or lower Sort 
of People, were forbid to partake, according to the Syftems of fome 
I.cgiflators. Such (as well as I can remember) was the Cafe among the 
Lacedemonians., and amongft the ancient Pcrjians, till the Time of Cyrus. 

It mull be obferved, that the Words Educated, Free, King, and many 
others, were taken by the Stoics from common Life; and by them applied 
folcly to the Charadtcr of their wife, and perfedt Man. 

The Tranllator is obliged for this Note, as well as for many other 
valui b!c Hints, to Mr. Harris; fo well known for many Works 
pi Liieiatuic and Genius. 
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For in this Cafe, we are not to give Credit to the Many, who 
fay, that none ought to be educated but the Free; but rather 
to the Philofophers, who fay, that the Well-educated alone 
are free. 

How fo? 

Thus: Is Freedom any thing elfe, than the Power of Living 
as we like ? 

Nothing elfe. 

Well : tell me then, do you like to live in Error ? 

We do not. No one, lure, that lives in Error, (c) is free. 

Do you like to live in Fear ? Do you like to live in Sor¬ 
row ? Do you like to live in ^Perturbation ? 

By no means. 

No one, therefore, in a State of Fear, or Sorrow, or Per¬ 
turbation, is free : but whoever is delivered from Sorrow, 
Fear, and Perturbation, by the fame mean's is delivered like- 
wife from Slavery. How fhall we believe you, then, good 
Legiflators, when you fay ; “ We allow none to be educated, 
“ but the Free?” For the Philofophers fay; “ We allow 
“ none to be free, but the Liberally-educated:” that is, 
God doth not allow it. 

W T hat, then, when any Perfon hath turned his Slave (Jj 
about before the Confiil, hath he done nothing ? 


(c) And ye Jhall know the Truth, and the Truth Jhall make you free. 
John viii. 32. This is one, among many other Pa/Tages to the fame l’ur- 
pofe, in that pcrfeSt Law of Liberty, the New Teflainent. 

(d) When a Slave was to be prefented with his Freedom, he was 
brought before the Conful; and his Mailer, taking him by the Hand, 
pronounced a certain Form of Words, and then turned the Slave about, 
who was thus rendered free. The Fine which the Mailer was to pay on 
tins Octaiion, was applied to the public Ufe. Upton. 

Q- Vcs, 
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Yes, he hath. 

, .What P: 

He hath turned his Slave about, before the ConfuL 
. Nothing more ? 

Yes. He pays a (d) Fine for him. 

Well then : is not the Man, who hath gone through this 
Ceremony, rendered free ? 

No more than [he is rendered] exempt from Perturbation r 
Pray, have you, who are able to give this Freedom to others, 
no Mafler of your own ? Are not you a Slave to Money ? 
To a Girl ? To a Boy ? To a Tyrant ? To fome Friend of a 
Tyrant ? Elfe, why do you tremble when any of thefe is in 
queftion ? Therefore I fo often repeat to you, Let this be 
your Study; have this always at hand; in what it is necef- 
fary to be couragious, and in what cautious: couragious, in 
what doth not depend on Choice; cautious, in what doth. 

§.5. [e] But have not I read my Papers to you ? Do not 
you know what I am doing ? 

In what ? 

In my Eflays. 

Show me in what State you are, as to Delire and Aver- 
fion. Whether you do not fail of what you wifh, and incurr 
what you would avoid : but, as to thefe common-place 
Eflays, if you are wife, you will take them, and obliterate 
them. 

Why, did not Socrates write ? 


(d) Sec Note (el) in the preceding Page. 

(?) This feems to be fpokcn by one of the Scholars, 

Yes: 
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Yes: who (f) To much ? But how ? As he had not always 
one at hand, to argue againft his Principles, or be argued 
againft in his Turn, he argued with, and examined, him felf; 
and always treated, atleaft, Tome one natural Notion, in a man¬ 
ner fitted for the Ufe of Life. Thefe are the Things which a 
Philofopher writes : but for luch (g) common-place Eflays as 
thole I am Ipeaking of, he leaves to the Infenfible, or to the 
happy Creatures whom Idlenels (b) furnilhes with Leifure; or 
to luch as are too weak to regard Confequences. And will 
you, when you are gone from hence (/'), which the Time now 
calls for, be fond of Ihowing, and reading, and be ridicu- 
loully conceited, of thele Things? 


(f) No other ancient Author mentions Socrates, as having written any 
thing, except a Hymn to Apollo, and a Tranflation of fome Fables of 
JEfop into Verfe. Many Authors of Credit affirm, that he wrote nothing. 
Therefore Woljius doubts, whether fome other Name fliould not be put 
here, inftead of Socrates. Yet the Defcription moft properly belongs to 
him. And, perhaps, EpiSletus doth not mean to intimate here, that 
Socrates had published any thing: but that he wrote, when he had no 
Opportunity of difcourfing, for his own Improvement. But ftill, living 
conftantly at Athens, the Seat of philofophical Dilputation, he cannot be 
fuppofed, often to have had that Reafon for Writing. 

(g) The Original here feems corrupt, or inaccurate. I hope the 
Ti-anflation is not far from the true Senfe. 

(h) The Greek is At cepacia., Tranquillity: but it feems to be a falfe 
Reading for A? rpct£tcc. A rapoc^ia. is the very Thing which EpiSletus had 
been recommending through the whole Chapter, and which makes the 
Subject of the next; and, therefore, cannot be well fuppofed to be the 
true Reading in a Place, where it is mentioned with Contempt. 

(/) For gTreAflcor, perhaps, the Reading fliould be a7 rgA0wi' ; and it is lb 
tranflated. The Perfon to whom EpiSletus fpeaks, was a young Man juft 
leaving the philofophical School. 

2 Pray 
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Pray fee, How I compofe Dialogues. 

Talk not of that, Man; but rather be able to fay; See, 
how I avoid being dilappointed of my Delire : fee, how I 
fecure myfelf againft incurring my Averlion. Set Death 
before me ; fet Pain, let a Prilon, let Ignominy, fet Con¬ 
demnation before me ; and you will know me. This is the 
[proper] Oftentation of a young Man come out from the 
Schools. Leave the reft to others. Let no one ever hear 
you utter a Word about them ; nor fuller it, if any one 
commends you for them : but think that you are nobody, 
and that you know nothing. Appear to know only this, 
how you may never be dilappointed of your Delire; never 
incurr your Averlion. Let others ftudy Caufes, Problems, 
and Syllogilins. Do you ftudy Death, Chains, Torture, 
Exile (k ): and all thefe, with Courage, and Reliance upon 
Him who hadi called you to them, and judged you worthy 
a Poft, in which you may lliow, what the rational governing 
Faculty can do, when let in Array, againft Powers independent 
on the Choice. And thus, this Paradox becomes neither 
impoflible, nor a Paradox, that we muft be at once cautious 
and couragious: couragious, in what doth not depend upon 
Choice; and cautious, in what doth. 


(k) Some Englijh Readers, too happy to comprehend how Chains, 
Torture, Exile, and hidden Executions, can be ranked among the com¬ 
mon Accidents of Life, may be furprifed to find EpiSietus fo frequently 
endeavouring to prepare his Hearers for them. But it mull: be recol- 
ledted, that he addrefled himfelf to Perfons, who lived under the Roman 
Emperors ; from whofeTyranny, the very bell of Men were perpetually 
liable to fuch Kind of Dangers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Tranquillity. 

§. 1. X^IONSIDER, you who are going to take your 
V J Tryal, what you wifh to preferve, and in what 
to fucceed. For if you wifh to preferve a Choice conform¬ 
able to Nature, you are intirely fafe : every thing goes well; 
you have no Trouble on your Hands. While you wifh to pre¬ 
ferve what is in your own Power, and which is naturally free, 
and are contented with that, whom have you longer to. care 
for ? For who is the Mafter of Things like thefe ? Who can 
take them away ? If you wifh to be a Man of Honour and 
Fidelity, who fhall prevent you ? If you wifh not to be 
retrained, or compelled, who fhall compel you to Defires, 
contrary to your Principles ; to Averfions,. contrary to. 
your Opinion ? The Judge, perhaps, will pafs a Sentence 
againft you, which he thinks formidable: but how can he 
likewife make you receive it with Averfion? Since, then, 
Defire and Averfion are in your own Power,, what have you 
elfe to care for ?' Let this be your- Introduction ; this your 
Narration ; this your Proof; this your Victory; this your 
Conclufion; and this your Applaufe., Thus Socrates , to one 
who put him in mind to prepare himfelf for his Tryal ; 

“ Do not you think, fays he, that I have been preparing 

“ myfelf for this very Thing my whole Life ?”-By what 

kind of Preparation ?- u I have preferved what was in my 

“ own Power.”-What do you mean ?-“ I have done 

“ nothing unjuft, either in public, or in private Life.” 
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§. 2. But if you wifh to preferve Externals too ; your 
paultry Body, your Eftate, or Dignity ; I advife you imme¬ 
diately to prepare yourfelf by every poflible Preparation ; 
and belides, conlider the Difpolition of your Judge, and of 
your Adverfary. If it be neceflary to fall down at his Feet; 
fall down at his Feet: if to weep ; weep : if to groan ; 
groan. For when you have fubjedted what is in your own 
Power, to Externals, lubmit to Slavery at once, and do not 
ftruggle ; and at one time, be willing to be a Slave, and at 
another, not willing: but limply, and with your whole Inten¬ 
tion, be one or the other; free, or a Slave ; well-educated, 
or not; a Game Cock, or a Craven: either bear to be beat 
till you die, or give out at once; and do not be found ly 
beat foil, and then give out at laft. If both thefe be Ihame- 
ful, make die Diftindtion immediately. 

§. 3. Where is the Nature of Good and Evil ? 

Where Truth likewile is. Where Truth and where Nature 
are (a ), there is Caution: where Truth and where Nature 
are not, there is Courage. Why, do you think, that if 
Socrates had wifhed to preferve Externals, that he would 
have faid, when he appeared at his Tryal, “ Anytus and 
“ Melitus may indeed kill; but hurt me they cannot?” Was 
he fo foolifh, as not to fee that this Way doth not lead to that 
End, but the contrary? What, then, is the Reafon, that he 


(rf) This Pailage is perplexed in the Greek , and the Tranflation con- 
jciftural. The Meaning feems to be, that where our moral Condudt is 
concerned, Caution is neceflary ; and Courage is neceflary in Things not 
dependent on our own Choice j and with which, according to the Stoic 
Principle, Truth and Nature have nothing to do. 


not 
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not only diftegards, but provokes his Judges ? Thus my 
Friend Heraclitus , in a trifling Suit, about a little Eftate at 
Rhodes , after having proved to the Judges that his Caufe was 
good, when he came to the Concluflon of his Speech; “I 
“ will not intreat you, fays he ; nor care what Judgment 
“ you give: for it is rather you who are to be judged, than 
And thus he loft his Suit. What need was there of this ? 
Be content not to intreat: do not tell them too, that you 
will not intreat ; unlefs it be a proper Time to provoke the 
Judges deflgnedly; as in the Cale of Socrates . But if you 
too are preparing fuch a Speech, what do you wait for? 
Why do you fubmit to be tried? For if you wilh to be 
hanged, have Patience, and the Gibbet will come. But if 
you chufe rather to fubmit, and make your Defence as well 
as you can, all the reft is to be ordered accordingly ; with 
a due Regard, however, to the Prefervation of your own 
Character. 

§. 4. For this Reafon it is ridiculous too today, “ Suggeft 
“ to me what is to be done.” How fhould I know what to 
fuggeft to you ? [You fhould rather lay] inform my Under- 
ftanding to accommodate itlelf to whatever may be die Event. 
The former is juft as if an illiterate Perion fliould lay, “ Tell 
“ me what to write, when any Name is propoled to me 
and I direct him to write Dion ; and then another comes, 
and propofes to him the Name not of Dion , but of Theon ; 
what Avill be the Conlequence ? What will he write ? 
Whereas, if you had made Writing your Study, you would 
be ready prepared for whatever Word might occur : if not, 
how can I fuggeft to you ? For, if the Circumftances of the 
8 Affair 
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Affair fhould fuggeft lomediing elfe, what will you lay, or 
how will you adt ? Remember, then, the general Rule, and 
you will need no Suggeftion : but if you gape after Exter¬ 
nals, you muff necefiarily be tofs’d up and down, according 
to the Inclination of your Mafter. 

And who is :my Mafter ? 

He -in whole Power, is placed whatever you ftrive to 
-acquire, or would avoid. 

CHAPTER III. 

Cojtcernmg fuch as recommend Perfons to the Philofophers. 

*§. i. J~\IOGEIVES rightly anlwered one, who delired 
Letters of Recommendation from him, “ At lirft 
,sc Sight he will know you to be a Man: and whether you are 
“ a good or a bad Man, if he hath any Skill in diftinguilh- 
“ ing, he will know likewile : and, if he hath not, he will 
“ never know it, though I Ihould write a thouland times (a).” 
Juft as if you were a Piece of Coin, and Ihould delire to be 
recommended to any Perlon as good, in order to be tried: 
if it be to an Allayer, he will know your Value; for you will 
recommend yourfelf. 

§. 2. We ought, therefore, in Life alio, to have fomething 
analogous to this Skill in Gold ; that one may be able to 

(ei) This is one of the many extravagant Refinements of the Philofo¬ 
phers ; and might lead Perfons into veiy dangerous Miftakes, if it was 
•laid down as a Maxim, in ordinary Life. 

fay. 
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fay, like the Affayer, Bring me whatever Piece you will, and 
I will find out its Value : or, as I would fay with regard to 
Syllogifms, Bring me whomever you will, and I will diflin- 
guifh for you, whether he knows how to folve Syllogifms, or 
not. Why ? Becaufe I can folve Syllogifms myfelf, and 
have that Faculty, which is neceflary for one who knows 
how to find out Perfbns fkilled in the Solution of Syllogifms. 
But how do I adt in Life ? I at fometimes call a Thing good; 
at others, bad. What is the Caufe of this ? The contrary 
to what happens in Syllogifms; Ignorance, and Inexperience. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning a Perfon , who had been guilty of Adultery. 

§. r. A S he was faying, that Man is made for Fidelity; 

and that whoever fubverts this, fubverts the pecu¬ 
liar Property of Man; one of thofe who pals for Men of 
Literature happened to come in, who had been found guilty 
of Adultery, in that City. But, continues EpiSletus , if, lay¬ 
ing afide that Fidelity for which we were born, we form 
Defigns againfl the Wife of our Neighbour, what do we do ? 

What elfe but deftroy and ruin-What ? Fidelity, Honour, 

and Sandfity of Manners.-Only thefe ? And do not we 

ruin Neighbourhood ? Friendfhip? Our Country? In what 
Rank do we place ourfclves ? How am I to confider you, 
Sir ? As a Neighbour ? A Friend ? What Sort of one ? As 
a Citizen ? How fhall I trull you ? Indeed, if you were 
fome forry Vcffel, fo noifome that no Ufe could be made 
of you ; you might be thrown on a Dunghill, and no Mortal 
R would 
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would take the Trouble to pick you up: but if, being a 
Man^ you cannot fill any one Place in human Society, what 
lhall we do with you ? For, fiippofe you cannot hold the 
Place of a Friend, can you hold even that of a Slave ? And 
who will truft you ? Why, then, fhould not you alfo be 
contented to be thrown upon fome Dunghill, as a ufelefs 
Veflel, and indeed as mere Dung ? Will you lay, after this. 
Hath no one any Regard for me, a Man of Letters ? Why, 
you are wicked, and fit for no Ule. Juft as if Walps fhould 
take it ill that no one hath any Regard for them ; but all 
Hum, and whoever can, beats them down. You have 
fuch a Sting, that whoever you ftrike with it, is thrown 
into Troubles and Pangs. What would you have us do with 
you ? There is no-where to place you. 

§.2. What, then, are not Women, by Nature, common ? 

I admit it: and fo is a Pig at Table common to thole 
who are invited. But, after it is diftributed, go, if you think 
proper, and fnatch away the Share of him who fits next 
you ; or llily fteal it, or ftretch out your Hand, and tafte; 
and, if you cannot tear away any of the Meat, dip your 
Fingers, and lick them. A fine Companion ! A Socratic 
Gueft indeed! Again: Is not the Theatre common to all the 
Citizens ? Therefore come, when all are leated, if you think 
proper, and turn any one of them out of his Place. Thus 
Women are common by Nature : but when the Legillator, 
like the Mafter of an Entertainment, diftributes them, will 
not you, like the reft of the Company, be contented with 
defiring a Share for yourlelf; but muft you pilfer, and tafte 
what belongs to another? 


But 
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But I am a Man of Letters, and underfland Arche- 
demus {a). 

With all your Underftanding of Archedemus , then, be an 
Adulterer, and a Rogue: and, inftead of a Man, a Wolf, 
or an Ape. For where is the Difference ? 

CHAPTER V. 

How Magnanimity may be conjijlent with Care . 

§. 1. npHE Materials of Adtion are indifferent: but the 
1 Ufe of them is not indifferent. 

How, then, fhall one preferve Intrepidity and Tranquil¬ 
lity j and at the fame time be careful, and neither rafh, nor 
indolent ? 

By imitating thofe who play at Tables. The Dice are 
indifferent ; the Pieces are indifferent. How do I know 
what will fall out ? But it is my Bufinefs, to manage carefully 
and dextroufly whatever doth fall out. Thus in Life too, 
this is the chief Bufinefs : diflinguifh, and feparate Things; 
and fay, “ Externals are not in my Power; Choice is. Where 
“ fhall I feek Good and Evil ? Within ; in what is my 
“ own.” But, in what belongs to others, call nothing Good, 
or Evil, or Profit, or Hurt, or any thing of that Sort. 

§. 2. What then, are we to treat thefe, in a carelefs Way ? 

By no means : for this, on the other hand, is an evil 
Exercife of the Faculty of Choice ; and, on that (b) account, 


(a) A Stoic Philofophcr, of Tar jus, in Cilicia. Upton. 
Lb) The Tran flat ion follows Mr. Uj>to?is Conjecture. 

R 2 
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againft Nature. But we are to adt with Care, becaufe the 
Ufe of the Materials [of Adtion] is not indifferent; and at the 
lame time with Intrepidity and Tranquillity, becaufe the. Ma¬ 
terials themfelves are indifferent. For where a Thing is not 
indifferent, there no one can reftrain or compell me. Where 
I am capable of being reftrained, or compelled, the Acqui- 
lition doth not depend upon me; nor is either good or evil. 
The Ufe of it, indeed, is either good or evil; but that doth 
depend upon me. It is difficult, I own, to blend and unite 
[in one Character] the Carefulnefs of one who is affedted 
by the Materials of Adtion, and the Intrepidity of one who 
difregards them; but it is not impoffible: if it be, it is im- 
poffible to be happy. How do we adt in a Voyage ? What 
is in my Power ? To chuff the Pilot, the Sailors, the 
Day, the Time of Day. Afterwards conies a Storm. What 
have I to care for ? My Part is performed. The Subjedt 
belongs to another, to the Pilot. But the Ship is linking: 
What then have I to do ? That which alone I can do ; I 
am drowned, without Fear, without Clamour, or acculing 
God ; but as one who knows, that what is born, muft like- 
wife die. For I am not Eternity, but a Man ; a Part of the 
Whole, as an Hour is of the Day. I muft come like an 
Flour, and like an Hour muft pafs away. What lignifies it 
whether by Drowning, or by a Fever ? For, in fome Way 
o; other, pafs I muft. 

§.3. This you may fee to be the Pradtice of thofe, who 
play fkiliully at Ball. No one contends for the Ball [itfflf ], 
as either a Good or an Evil; but how he may throw, and 
catch it again. Here lies the Addrefs, here the Art, the 

Nimble- 
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Nimblenefs, the Sagacity; that I may not be able to catch it, 
even if I hold up my Lap for it; another may catch it, 
whenever; I throw it. But if we catch or throw it, with 
Fear or. Perturbation, what Kind of Play will this he ? How 
fhall we keep ourfelves fteady; or how fee the Order of the 
Game ? One will fay. Throw: another. Do not throw : a 
Third, You have thrown once already. This is a mere 
Quarrel; not a Play. Therefore Socrates well underftood 
playing at Ball. 

What do you mean ? 

Uftng Pleafantry at his Tryal. “ Tell me, fays he, Anj- 
“ tus, how can you lay, that I do not believe a God ? 
“ What do you think Demons are ? (c) Are they not either 
“ the Offspring of the Gods, or compounded of Gods and 

“ Men ?”-“ Yes.”-Do you think, then, that one can 

“ believe there are Mules, and not believe, that there are 
“ Afles ? ” This was juft as if he had been playing at Ball. 
And what was the Ball he had to play with ? Life, Chains, 
Exile, a Draught of Poifon, Separation from a Wife, and the 
Defertion of Orphan Children. Thefe were what he had to 

(c) Socrates profeffed himfelf to have a good Demon j and argues here 
jocularly from thence, that he muft believe the Exigence of a Deity: as 
he who believes there are Mules, muft believe there are Afles; becaufe 
that Species enters into the Compofition of the other. But there is a 
Play upon the Words in the Original, which cannot be preferved in the 
Tranflation. One cannot, I think, help regretting, that Plato fhould 
relate, and Epioietus approve, a Witticifm unworthy of the Attic Genius; 
and an Inftance of Levity, on lb awful a Subjcdt, unbecoming the Cha- 
ra<fter of the wile and pious Socrates. It may, however, be fo me Excufe, 
that he thought neither his Accufer, nor his Judges deferved, or were 
likely to be influenced by, a more ferious Anl'wer. 

play 
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:y with ; and yet, neverthelefs, he did play, and threw 
he Ball with Addrefs. Thus we fhould be careful how we 
■ay; but indifferent, as .to the Ball itfelf. We are by all 
leans to manage external Materials with Art; not taking 
,iem for ourfelves ; but fhowing our Art about them, what¬ 
ever they may happen to be. Thus a Weaver doth not make 
>he Wool ; but employs his Art upon what is given him. 
It is another who gives you Food, and a Property: and may 
take them away, and your paultry Body too. Do you, how¬ 
ever, work upon die Materials you have received; and then, if 
you come off unhurt, others, no doubt, who meet you, will 
congratulate you on your Efcape. But he who hath a clearer 
nfight into fuch Things, if he lees [indeed] you have 
oehaved in a becoming Manner, will praife and congratulate 
/ou: but, if you owe your Efcape to any unbecoming 
Action, the contrary. For where there is a reafonable Caufe 
of Rejoicing, there is likewifc [a reafonable Caufe] of 
Congratulation. 

§.4. How, then, are fome external Things faid to be 
according to Nature ; others contrary to it ? 

When we are conlidered as unconnected Individuals. I 
will allow it is natural for the Foot, [for Inftance,] to be 
clean. But if you take it as a Foot, and not as an uncon¬ 
nected individual Thing, it will be fit that it fhould walk in 
the Dirt, and tread upon Thorns ; and fometimes that it 
lhould even be cut off, for the Good of the Whole : other- 
wife it is no longer a Foot. We fhould reafon in fome fuch 
manner concerning ourfelves. What are you ? A Man. If 
then, indeed, you confider yourfelf, as an unconnected Indi- 
4 vidual, 
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vidual, it is natural that you fhould live to old Age; be rich, 
and healthy : but if you confider yourfelf as a Man, and as 
a Part of the Whole, it will be fit, on the Account of that 
Whole, that you fhould at one time be fick ; at another,, 
take a Voyage, and be expofed to Danger: fometimes be in. 
Want; and poflibly it may happen, die before your Time, 
Why, then, are you difplealed ? Do not you know, that 
elfe, as the other is no longer a Foot, lo you are no longer 
a Man ? For what is a Man ? A Part of a Commonwealth; 
principally of that which confifts of Gods and Men; and. 
next, of that to which you immediately belong, which is a 
Miniature of the univerlal City. 

§. 5. What then, mull I, at one Time, be called to a 
Tryal; mull another,, at another Time, be fcorched by a 
Fever; another be expofed to the Sea; another die; and 
another be condemned'? 

Yes: for it is impofiible, in fuch a Body, in luch. a World,, 
and among luch Companions, but that lbme or other of us 
muft fall into fuch Circumftances. (d) Your Bufinefs, when, 
you come into them, is, to fay what you ought, to order 
Things as you can. Then, fays one, “ I decide that you 
“ have added unjuftly.” Much Good may it do you; I 
have done my Part. You are to look to it, whether you 
have do ne yours: for there is lome Danger of that too, let 
me tell you. 


(el) Sec p. 3. Note c. 
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C H A P T E R VI. 

Of Indifference. 

§< i. A Hypothetical Propofition is an indifferent Thing; 

but the Judgment concerning it, is not indif¬ 
ferent : but is either Knowlege, or Opinion, or Miftake. 
'L'hus Life is indifferent ; the Ufe of it not indiffex-ent. 
When you are told, therefore, that thefe Things are indif¬ 
ferent, do not, upon that account, ever be carelefs; nor, 
when you are excited to Carefulnefs, be abjedt, and ftruck 
by the Admiration of the Materials of Adtion. It is good to 
know your own Qualifications and Powers ; that, where 
you are not qualified, you may be quiet, and not angry that 
others have the Advantage of you, in fuch Things. For you 
too, [in your Turn,] will think it reafbnable, that you fhould 
have the Advantage in the Art of Syllogifms: and, if others 
fhould be angry at it, you will tell them, by way of Con- 
lblation, “ I have learn’d it, and you have not.” Thus too, 
where-ever Pradtice is neceffary, do not pretend to what can 
be attained no other Way; but leave the Matter to thole 
who are pradiifed in it, and do you be contented with a 
compofed Firmnefs of Mind. “ Go, for Inftance, and pay 
“ your Compliments to fuch a Perlon.” “ How?” “ Not 

u meanly. ”-“ But I have been fhut out; for I have not 

“ learn’d to get in at the Window : and, finding the Door 
u fhut, I muft neceffarily either go back, or get in at the 
“ Window.” “ But fpeak to him too.” (t I will fpeak 
u to him.” lt In what manner?” “ Not meanly.” But 
you have not fuccceded; for this was not your Bufinefs, but 

bis. 
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bis. Why do you claim what belongs to another ? Always 
remember what is your own, and what is another’s ; and 
you will never be disturbed. 

§. 2. Hence Chryjippus rightly lays; While Confequences 
are uncertain, I will keep to thole Things which are bell 
adapted to the Attainment of what is conformable to Nature: 
for God himlelf hath formed me to chufe this. If I knew, 
that it was now deftined for me to be lick, I would even 
exert my Purluits towards it: for even the Foot, if it had 
Underftanding, would exert itlelf to get into the Dirt. For 
why are Ears of Corn produced, if it be not to ripen ? and 
why do they ripen, if not to be reaped ? For they are not 
feparate Individuals. If they were capable of Senle, do you 
think they would wilh never to be x-eaped ? It would be a 
Curie upon Ears of Corn, not to be reaped : and we ought 
to know, that it would be a Curie upon Man, not to die ; 
like that of not ripening, and not being reaped. Since, then, 
it is necelTary for us to be reaped, and we have, at the fame 
time, Underftanding to know it, are we angry at it? This 
is only becaule we neither know what we are, nor have 
ftudied what belongs to Man, as Jockies do, what belongs to 
Horles. Yet Cbryfantas , when he was about to ftrike an 
Enemy, on hearing the Trumpet found a Retreat, drew 
back his Hand : for he thought it more eligible to obey the 
Command of his General, than his own Inclination (a). But 


(«-/) In a Speech which Cyrus made to his Soldiers, after the Battle 
with the Sl[lyriims , he mentions Cbryfantas, one of his Captains, with 
particular I lonour, for this Inltance oi his Obedience. Xenopii. L. iv. 

S not 
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not one of us, even when Neceflity calls, is ready- and willing 
to obey it: but we fuffer, whatever Things we do fuffer, 
weeping and groaning, and calling them our Circum- 
ftances (ft). What Circumftances, Man ? For if you call 
what furrounds you, Circumftances , every thing is a Circum- 
Jlance : but, if you apply this Name to Hardfhips, where 
is the Hardfhip, that whatever is born muft die. The Inftru- 
ment is either a Sword, or a Wheel, or the Sea, or a Tile, 
or a Tyrant. And what doth it fignify to you, by what 
Way you delcend to Hades ? All are equal: but, if you 
would hear the Truth, the Ihorteft is that by which a Tyrant 
fends you. No Tyrant was ever fix Months, in cutting any 
Man’s Throat: but a Fever is often a Year [in killing.] 
All thefe Things are mere Sound, and the Pomp of empty 
Names. 

My Life is in Danger from Ccefar. 

And am not I in Danger, who dwell at Nicopolis, where 
there are lo many Earthquakes ? And when you yourfelf 
crols the Adriatic (c), what is then in Danger ? Is not your 
Life ? 

Ay: but I am in Danger, with relpedt to Opinion. 

What, your own ? How lo ? Can any one compel you 
to have any Opinion, contrary to your own Inclination ? 

But the Opinions of others too. 


(b) negi'T'cto-eis, in Greek , hath a double Meaning, which cannot be 
preferved in a Tranflation. It fignifics both in general, Circumftances, 
and in particular, hard Circumftances, or Difficulties. 

(e) EpiSletm probably means, in the Way Home, from Nicopolis to 
Rome-, whence this Perfbn had come to hear him. 

And 
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And what Danger is it of jours, if others have falfe 
Opinions ? 

But I am in Danger of being banifhed. 

What is it to be banifhed ? To be fome-where elfe than 
at Rome. 

Yes : but what if I fhould be lent to Gy arcs P 

If it be worth your while, you will go: if not, you have 
another Place to go to; where he, who now lends you to 
Gyaros , muft go likewife, whether he will or not(d). Why, 
then, do you come to thele, as to great Tryals ? They are 
not equal to your Qualifications. So that an ingenuous 
young Man would lay, It was not worth while for this, to 
have read, and writ, fo much, and to have fat fo long, liften- 
ing to a good-for-nothing old Fellow. Only remember, 
that Divifion, by which your own, and not your own, is 
diftinguilhed, and you will never claim what belongs to 
others. A Tribunal, and a Prilon, is, each of them, a Place; 
one high, the other low : but Choice is equal : and if you 
have a mind to keep it equal for both Places, it may be 
kept. We fhall then become Imitators of Socrates , when, 
even in a Prifon, we are able to write Hymns (e) of Praife : 


(cl) How gloomy, how empty the Stoic Confolation ! How differently 
would the Chriftian anfwer. ,c Well, and can he banijfh you from the 
“ Prefence of your true Sovereign, your indulgent Father, your bed 
“ Friend ? And what, then, is Gyaros worfe than Rome ? You, behaving 
“ well in Adverfaty, are the Objcd of Almighty Protedion and future 
“ Reward : he, amidff his Tyranny, accountable to an offended Judge." 

(e) Socrates writ a Hymn to Apollo, when he was in Prifon ; of which 
Diogenes Laertius recites the fij-ff Line. Sec the Behaviour of Paul and 
Silas on a parallel Occaffon. ABs .vvi. 25. 

S 2 but, 
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but, as we now are, confider, whether we could bear, that 
even another fhould fay to us in a Prifon, “ Shall I read you 
“ a Hymn of Praife ? ”—“ Why do you trouble me: do you 
“ know in what a fad Situation I am ? ” In fuch Circuin- 

“ fiances, am I able to hear Hymns?”-“ What Circum- 

C£ fiances ? ”-“ I am going to die.”-“ And are all other 

“ Men to be immortal ? ” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Divination. 

§. i. IT'ROM an unfeafonable Regard to Divination, we 
X 7 omit many Duties («). For what can the Diviner 
fee, befides Death, or Danger, or Sicknefs, or, in fhort, Things 
of this Kind ? When it is neceflary, then, to expofe one’s 
felf to Danger for a Friend, or even a Duty to die for him, 
what Occafion have I for Divination ? Have not I a Diviner 
within, who hath told me the Eflence of Good and Evil; 
and who explains to me the Indications of both ? What 
further Need, then, have I of the Entrails [of Victims}, or 
[the Flight] of Birds ? Can I bear with the other Diviner, 
when he fays, “ This is for your Intereft ? ” For doth he 
know what is for my Intereft ? Doth he know what Good 
is ? Hath he learn’d the Indications of Good and Evil, as 
he hath thofe of the Vidtims ? If fo, he knows the Indica¬ 
tions likcwife of Fair and Bafc, Juft and Unjuft. Do you 


( a) The Stoics were Advocates for Divination; though they con¬ 
demned, what they deemed, the Abufes of it. The 3 2d Chapter of the 
Enchiridion is on the fame Subject. 


tell 
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tell me, Sir, what is indicated to- me; Life or Death; Riches 
or Poverty. But whether thefe Things are for my Intereft,. 
or not, I fhall mot inquire of you. “ Why?” Becaufe 
you do not give your Opinion about Grammar, [or any 
eftablilhed Point of Knowlege]; and do you give it here, in 
Things about which we all- take different Ways, and difpute 
with one another ? Therefore the Lady, who was going to 
fend a Month’s Provision to Gratilla (b\ in her Banilhment, 
made a right Anfwer to one., who told her Domitian would 
feize it: I had rather, lays fhe, that he fhould leize it, than 
I not lend it.. 

§. 2. What, then, is it that leads us lo often to Divina¬ 
tion ? Cowardice ; the Dread of Events. Hence we flatter 
the Diviners. “ Pray, Sir, fhall I inherit my Father’s 

“ Eftate ? ”-“ Let us fee : let us lacrifice upon the Occa- 

“ lion. ”-“ Nay, Sir, juft as Fortune pleafes. ” Then, 

if he fays, “You fhall inherit it,” we give him Thanks, as 
if we received the Inheritance from him. The Confequence 
of this is, that they play upon us. 

§. 3. What, then, is to be done ? 

We fhould come without previous Delire or Averflon. 
As a Traveller inquires the Road of the Pcrfbn he meets, 
without any Deflre for that which turns to the right Hand, 
more than to the Left: for he willies for neither of thefe - 
but that only which leads him properly. Thus we fliould 


(/;) A Lady of high Rank at Rome, banifhed from Italy, among many 
other noble Perlons, by Domitian. 


conic 
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come to God, as to a Guide. Juft as we make ufe of our 
Eyes: not perfuading them to fhow us one Objecft rather 
than another ; but receiving fiich as they prefent to us. But 
now we hold the Bird with Fear and Trembling: and, in 
our Invocations to God, intreat Him ; “ Lord have Mercy 
K upon me : fuffer me to come off fafe.” You Wretchi 
would you have any thing then, but what is beft ? And what 
is beft, but what pleafes God ? Why do you, as far as in you 
lies, corrupt your Judge, and feduce your Advifer ? 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Wherein confifts the Ejffence of Good. 

§. i. O D is beneficial. Good is alio beneficial. It 
fhould feem, then, that where the Eflence of 
God is, there too is the Eflence of Good. What then is 

the Eflence of God ? Flefh ?-By no means. An Eftate ? 

—Fame ?—By no means. Intelligence ? Knowlege ? Right 

Reafon ?-Certainly. Here then, without more ado, feek 

the Eflence of Good. For, do you feek it in a Plant ?- 

No.-Or in a Brute ?-No.-If then you feek it only in 

a rational Subject, why do you feek it any where but in what 
is diftincft from Irrationals ? Plants have not the Ufe of the 
Appearances of Things; and therefore you do not apply the 

Term Good to them.- Good , then, requires the Ufe of thefe 

Appearances. And nothing elfe ? If fb, you may fay, that 
Good, and Happinefs, and Unhappinefs, belong to mere 
Animals. But this you do not fay; and you are right : for, 
how much foevcr they have the Ufe of the Appearances of 
4 Things, 
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Things, they have not the Faculty of underftanding that 
Ufe; and with good Reafon : for they are made to be fub- 
fervient to others, and not Principals themlelves. Why was 
an Afs made? Was it as a Principal? No: but becaufe we 
had need of a Back able to carry Burthens. We had need 
too that he ihould walk; therefore he had the Ufe of the 
Appearances of Things added; other wile he could not have, 
walked. But here his Endowments end : for, if an Under¬ 
ftanding of that Ufe had been likewile added, he would not, 
in Reafon, have been fubjedl to us, nor have done us thele 
Services; but would have been like, and equal to ourlelves. 
Why will you not, therefore, feek the Eflence of Good in 
that, without which, you will not lay, there can be Good 
in any thing ? 

§. 2. What then? Are not thele likewife the Works of 
the Gods ? They are: but not Principals, nor Parts of the 
Gods. But you are a Principal. You are a diftincft Por¬ 
tion of the Eftence of God ; and contain a certain Part of 
him in yourfelf (a). Why then are you ignorant of your 
noble Birth ? Why do not you conhder, whence you came ? 


(<z) See Introduction, §. ip. 

See 1 Cor. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 2 Tim. i. 14. 1 jfohn iii. 24. iv. 12, 

j 3. But though the /ingle Exprcflion of Carrying God about with us, 
may feem to have fome nearly parallel to it in the New Tcftamcnt, yet 
thofe reprcfent the Almighty in a more venerable Manner; as taking the 
Hearts of good Men for a Temple to dwell in. But the other Expref- 
fions here of Feeding and Excrcifing God, and the Whole of the Paia- 
graph, and indeed of the Stoic Syftem, /hew the real Senle of even its? 
more decent Phrafcs to be va/lly different from that of Scripture. 

Why 
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Why do not you remember, when you are eating, who 
you are who eat; and whom you feed ? When you are 
in the Company of Women; when you are converfing ; 
when you are exercifing ; when you are difputing ; do not 
vou know, that it is a God you feed ; a God you exercife ? 
You carry a God about with you, Wretch, and know nothing 
of it. Do you fuppofe I mean feme God without you, of 
Gold or Silver ? It is within yourfelf you carry him; and pro¬ 
fane him, without being fenfible of it, by impure Thoughts, 
and unclean Actions. If even the Image of God were pre- 
fent, you would not dare to aCt as you do : and when God 
himfelf is within you, and hears and fees all, are not you 
afhamed to think and adt thus; infenfible of your own 
Nature, and hateful to God? 

§. 3. After ail, why are we afraid, when we fend a young 
Man from the School, into Action, that he fhould behave 
indecently,. eat indecently, converfe indecently with Women: 
that he fhould either debafe himfelf by a fhabby Drefs, or, 
clothe himfelf too finely ? Doth not he know the God within 
him ? Doth not he know with whom he fets out. Have we 
Patience to hear him fay, “ I wifh to ha vo.you with me.” 

Have you not GodP Do you feek any other, while you 
have him ? Or will He tell you any other than thcfe things ? 
If you were a Statue of Phidias , either "Jupiter or Minerva , 
you would remember both yourfelf and the Artift ; and, if 
you had any Senfe, you would endeavour to do nothing 
unworthy of him who formed you, or of yourfelf : nor to 
appear in an unbecoming Manner, to Spectators. And are 
you now careleis how you appear, becaufc you are the Work- 
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manlhip of Jupiter f And yet, what Companion is there, 
either between the Artifts, or. the Things they have formed ? 
. What Work of any [human] Artid: contains in it/elf, thole 
Faculties which are Ihown, in forming it ? Is it any thing 
.but Marble, or Brals, or Gold, or Ivory ? And the Minerva 
of Phidias, when its Hand is once extended, and a ViElory 
placed in it, remains in that Attitude, for ever. But the 
Works of God are indued with Motion, Breath, the Ufe of 
the Appearances of Things, Judgment. Being, then, the 
Formation of fuch an Artift, will you dilhonour him ; elpe- 
cially, when he hath not only formed, but intruded, and 
given the Guardianlhip of you, to yourlelf ? Will you not 
only be forgetful of this, but, moreover, dilhonour the 
Truft ? If God had committed fome Orphan to your 
Charge, would you have been thus carelels of him ? Fie 
hath delivered yourfelf to your Care ; and lays, l( I had no 
“ one fitter to be truffced than you : preferve this Perfon for 
Ci Me, fuch as he is by Nature; model!:, faithful, lublime, 

unterrified, dilpaflionate, tranquil:” And will you not 
preferve him ? 

§. 4. But it will be laid; “ Whence this lupercilious Look, 

“ and Gravity of Face ? ” [in our young Philofopher]- 

“ I have not yet lo much Gravity, as the Cafe defcrves. I 
“ do not yet trull to what I have learned, and adented to. 

“ I dill fear my own Weaknefs. Let me but take Courage 
“ a little, and then you lhall lee fuch a Look, and fuch an 
“ Appearance, as I ought to have. Then I will fiiow you 
M the Statue, when it is finidrcd, when it is polifhcd. Do 
you think I will Ihow you a fupcrcilious Countenance ? 

T “ Heaven 
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« Heaven forbid! For Olympian Jupiter doth not lift up* 
“ his Brow; but keeps a heady Countenance, as becomes; 
“ him who is about to lay, 

- TV immutable Decree 

No Force can Jhahe i what is, that ought to be. 

P O P E, 

“ Such will I Ihow myfelf to you r faithful, modeft, noble,, 

“ tranquil.”-“ What, and immortal too, and exempt 

“ from Age and Sicknels ? ” No. But fickening and 
dying as becomes a God. This is in my Power; this I 
can do. The other is not in my Power, nor can I do it. 
Shall I Ihow you the (b) Nerves of a Philofopher ? 

“ What Nerves are thole ? ” 

A Defire undifappointed ; an Averfion unincurred 5 
Purfuits duly exerted; a careful Refolution; an unerring 
Affent. Thefe you lhall lee. 

CHAPTER IX. 

That when we are unable to fulfil what the CharaEler of a 
Man promifes , we ajfume that of a Philofopher . 

§. i.TT is no common Attainment, merely to fulfil what 
JL the Nature of Man promiles. For what is Man ? 

A rational and mortal Being. 

Well: from what are we diftinguilhed by Realbn ? . 


{b) An Allufion to the Combatants in the public Exercifes, who ulcd 
to fhow their Shoulders, Mufcles, and Nerves, as a Proof of their 
Strength. Sec B. I. c. 4. §.4. B.II. c. 18. §. 5. B. III. c. 22. §. 5. 

From 
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From wild Beafts. 

From what elfe ? 

From Sheep, and the like. 

Take care, then, to do nothing like a wild Bead:; other- 
wife, you have deftroy’d the Man ; you have not fulfilled 
what your Nature promifes. Take care too, to do nothing 
like Cattle: for thus likewife the Man is deftroy’d. 

In what do we aCt like Cattle ? 

When we aCt gluttonoully, lewdly, rafhly, fordidly, incon- 
fiderately, into what are we funk ? 

Into Cattle. 

What have we deftroy’d ? 

The rational Being. 

When we behave contentioufly, injurioufly, pafiionately, 
and violently, into what are we funk ? 

Into wild Beafts. 

§.2. And farther 5 feme of us are wild Beafts of a larger 
Size : others, little mifehievous Vermin ; whence there is 
room to fey, Let me rather be eat by a Lion. By all thefe 
Means, is deftroy’d what the Nature of Man promifes. For, 
v/hen is a conjunctive Propofition preferv’d ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

So that the Prefervation of fuch a Propofition confifts in 
this; that its feveral Parts are a Conjunction of Truths. 

When is a disjunctive Propofition preferved ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

When is a Flute, a Harp, a Horfe, or a Dog, preferv’d ? 

When each fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

T a 


Where 
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Where is the Wonder then, that Man Ihould be preferred,. 
and dedroyed, in the fame Manner ? All are prelerved and 
improved by Operations correfpondent [to their feverab 
Faculties] ; as a Carpenter, by Building ; a Grammarian, by 
Grammar : but if he accuftom himfelf to write ungramma¬ 
tically, his Art will neceflarily be Ipoiled and deftroyed* 
Thus modeft Actions prelerve the modeft Man, and irn- 
modeft ones deftroy him: faithful Actions, the faithful Man; 
and the contrary deftroy him. On the other hand, contrary 
Actions heighten contrary Characters. Thus Impudence, an 
iznpudent one; Knavery, a knavifli one ; Slander,, a dan¬ 
der ous one; Anger, an angry one; and' unequitable Deal¬ 
ings, a covetous one. 

§. 3. For this Reafon, Philofophers advife us, not to be 
contented with mere Learning ; but to add Meditation like- 
wife, and then Practice. For we have been long accuftom’d 
to contrary Actions, and have praCtifed upon wrong Opi¬ 
nions. If therefore, we do not likewile habituate ourfelve^ 
to praCtife upon right Opinions, we fhall be nothing more 
than Expolitors of the Principles of others. For who 
among us is not already able to difcourfe, according to the 
Rules of Art, upon Good and Evil ? "That fome Things 
are good, fome evil , and others indifferent : the Good , 
Virtue , and whatever partakes of Virttie > the Rvil , the 
contrary ; and the Indifferent , Riches , Healthy Reputation : 
and then, if, while we are laying all this, there Ihould hap¬ 
pen fome more-than-ordinary Noile, or one of the By- 
danders fhould laugh at us, we arc dilconcerted. Philofo- 
pher, what is become of what you were faying ? Whence 

did 
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did it proceed ? Merely from your Lips ? Why then, do you 
pollute the Aids which others have provided ? Why do you 
trifle on the moft important Subjects ? It is one thing' to 
hoard up Proviflon in a Store-houfe, and another to eat it. 
What is eaten is concodted, digefted, and becomes Nerves, 
Flefh, Bones, Blood, Colour, Breath. Whatever is hoarded 
up is ready indeed, whenever you have a Mind to jfhow it; 
but of no further Ufe to you than the mere Notion, that 
you have it. For what Difference is there, whether you 
explain thefe Doctrines, or thofe of Perfons of oppoflte Prin¬ 
ciples ? Sit down now, and comment, according to the 
Rules of Art, upon the Principles of Epicurus: and perhaps 
you may comment more practically than he could have done 
himfelf. Why then do you call yourfelf a Stoic P Why do 
you a£t a. Jew, when you are a Greek P Do not you fee on 
what Terms each is called a Jew, a Syrian , an Egyptian P 
And, when we fee any one wavering, we are wont to fay, ; 
This is not a. Jew,, but aCts one. But, when he aflumes 
the Sentiments of one who hath been baptiz’d and circum- 
cifed (a), then he both really is, and is called, a Jew. Thus 
we, falfifying our Profeflion, are Jews in Name, but in 
reality fomething elfe. Our Sentiments are inconiiftent with 
our Difcourfefar from praCtiflng what we teach, and what 
we pride ourfelves in: the Knowlege of. Thus, while we 
are unable to fulfil what the Character of a Man promifes, 
weafliune, befides, fb vafl: a Weight as that of a Philofopher. 
As if a Perfon, incapable of lifting ten Pounds, fhould 
endeavour to heave the fame Stone with Ajax. 


{a) The Tranflation follows Mr. Uptons, Conjecture.. 
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chapter x. 

Mow we may inveftigate the Duties of Life from the Names 
which we bear\ 

•§. i. | 7 * XAMINE who you are. In the firft place, a 
t J Man; that is, one who hath nothing fuperior to 
the Faculty of Choice ; but all Things fubjedt to this ; and 
this itfelf uninflaved, and unfiibjedted, to any thing. Con¬ 
sider then, from what you are diftinguifhed by Reafon. You 
are diftinguifhed from wild Beafts : you are diftinguifhed 
from Cattle. Befides: you are a Citizen of the World, and 
a Part of it: not a fubfervient, but a principal. Part. You 
are capable of comprehending the divine Oeconomy ; and 
of confidering the Connexions of Things. What then 
doth the Character of a Citizen promife ? To hold no 
private Intereft; to deliberate of nothing as a feparate 
Individual, but like the Hand or the Foot; which, if they 
had Reafon, and comprehended the Conftitution of Nature, 
would never purfue, or defire, but with a Reference to the 
Whole. Hence the Philofophers rightly fay, That, if a wife 
and good Man could forefee what was to happen, he would 
help forward Sicknefs, and Death, and Mutilation, to him- 
felf; being fenfible, that thefe Things are appointed from 
the Order of the Univerfeand that the Whole is fuperior 
to a Part, and the City, to the Citizen. But, fince we do 
not foreknow what is to happen, it becomes our Duty to 
adhere to what is more naturally adapted to our Option : 
for, amongft other Things, wc were bom for this. 
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§. 2. Remember next,, that you are a Son: and what doth 
this Character promife ? To efteem every thing that is his,, 
as belonging to his Father : in every Inftance to obey him :: 
not to revile him to another: not to fay or do any thing, 
injurious to him : to give way and yield in every thing 
co-operating with him to the utmoft of his Power. 

§. 3. After this, know likewife, that you are a Brother: 
and that to this Character it belongs, to make Conceflions;; 
to be eafily perfuaded ; to ufe gentle Language: never to- 
claim, for yourfelf, any of the Things independent on Choice; 
but chearfully to give thefe, that you may have the larger 
Share of what is dependent on it. For confider what it is,, 
inftead of a Lettuce, for Inftance, or a Chair, to procure for 
yourfelf a good Temper ? How great an Advantage gained! 

§. 4. If, befides this, you are a Senator of any City, con¬ 
fider yourfelf as a Senator : if a Youth, as a Youth : if an- 
old Man, as an old Man. For each of thefe Names, if it 
comes to be confidered, always points out the proper Duties. 
But, if you go and revile your Brother, I tell you, you 
have forgot who you are, and what is your Name. For 
even if you were a Smith, and made an ill Ufe of the 
Hammer, you would have forgot the Smith : and, if you 
have forgot the Brother, and are become, inftead of a Brother, 
an Enemy, do you imagine you have made no Change of 
one Thing for another, in that Cafe ? If, inftead of a Man, 
a gentle fecial Creature, you are become a wild Beaft, mif- 
chievous, infidious, biting; have you loft nothing ? Bu t 
muft you lofe Money, in order to fuffer Damage ; and is 

there 
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.there no other Thing, the Lois of which endamages a Man ? 
If you were to part with your Skill in Grammar, or in Mufic, 
would you think the Lois of thefe a Damage ? And, if you 
part with Honour, Decency, and Gentlenefs, do you think 
that no Matter ? Yet the firfl: are loft by fome Caufe 
external, and independent on Choice ; but the laft, by our 
own Fault. There is no Shame either in not (a) having, or in 
loftng the one ; but either not to have, or to lofe, the other, 
is equally ihameful, and reproachful, and unhappy,. What 
doth the Pathic loie ? The Man. What doth the imooth 
effeminate Fellow loie ? (h) Many other Things; but however 
the Man alfo. What doth an Adulterer lofe ? The modeft, 
the chafte Character ; the Neighbour. What doth an angry 
Perfon lofe ? Something elfe. A Coward ? Something elfe. 
No one is wicked without ibme Lois, or Damage. Now, 
if, after all, you make the Lofs of Money the only Damage, 
all thefe [Wretches] are unhurt and undamaged. Nay, it 
may be., even Gainers; as, by iiich Practices, their Money 
may poftibly be increafed. JBut coniiderif you refer every 
thing to Money , the Man who lofes his Nofe is not hurt. 
Yes, lay you ; he is maimed in his Body. Well: but doth 
he, who lofes his Smell itfelf, lofe nothing ? Is there, then, 
no Faculty of the Soul, which he who poflefles it is the 
better for; and he who parts with it, the worfe ? 

What Sort do you mean ? 


(<•;) The true Reading of the Greek is our ovx. e%ety. 

(k) It hath been fuggcfled to me, that cfiariAOe/s, not cPianOeis, is the 
true Reading; and I have ventured fo to tranflate it. See L. III. c. i. 
' 3 !) 2 > 3 J3- of Mr. Ujno/is Edition. 


Have 
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Have we not a natural Senfe of Honour ? 

We have. 

Doth he, who lofes this, luffer no Damage ? Is he deprived 
of nothing ? Doth he part with nothing that belongs to 
him ? Have we no natural Fidelity ? No natural Affedtion ? 
No natural Difpofition to mutual Ufefulnefs, to mutual For¬ 
bearance ? Is he, then, who carelefsly fuffers himfelf to be 
damaged in thefe Refjpedts, unhurt and undamaged ? 

§. 5. What, then, fhall not I hurt him, who hath hurt 
me ? 

Confider firft what Hurt is; and remember what you have 
heard from the Philofophers. For, if both Good and Evil 
confift in Choice, fee whether what you fay, doth not amount 
to this : “ Since he hath hurt himfelf, by injuring me; fhall 
“ not I hurt myfelf, by injuring him?” Why do we not 
make fome fuch Reprefentation to ourfelves, as this ? Are 
we hurt, when any Detriment happens to our bodily Pofief- 
fions; and are we not at all hurt, when any happens to our 
Faculty of Choice ? He who is deceived, or hath done an 
Injury, hath no Pain in his Head ; nor lofes an Eye, a Leg, 
or an Effcate : and we wifh for nothing beyond thefe. Whe¬ 
ther we have a model! and faithful, or a fhamelefs and 
unfaithful, Will and Choice, we make not the final left Dif¬ 
ference ; except only in the Schools , as far as a few Words 
go. Therefore all the Improvement we make, reaches only 
to Words; and beyond them is abfolutely nothing. 


U 
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CHAPTER XL 
What the Beginning of Philofophy is . 

§. i. ^T^HE Beginning of Philofophy, at leaf: to fuch as 
I enter upon it in a proper Way, and by the Door, 
is a Confcioufnefs of our own Weaknefs, and Inability, in 
neceffary Things. For we came into the World without any 
natural Idea of a right-angled Triangle; of a Diefis, or a 
Hemitone, in Mu he : but we learn each of thefe Things by 
fome Inftrudlion of Art. Hence, they who do not under¬ 
hand them, do not form any Conceit of underftanding them. 
But who ever came into the World, without an innate Idea of 
Good and Evil; Fair and Bafe; Becoming and Unbecoming; 
Happinefs and Mifery; Proper and Improper; what ought 
to be done, and what not to be done ? Hence we all make 
ufe of the Names, and endeavour to apply our Pre-concep¬ 
tions to particular Cafes. “ Such a one hath atfted well ; 
“ not well: right; not right: is unhappy ; is happy : is 
“ juft; is unjuft.” Who of us refrains from thefe Names ? 
Who defers the Ufe of them, till he hath learnt it; as thofe 
do, who are ignorant of Lines and Sounds ? The Reafon of 
this is, that we (a) come inftrutfted, in fome degree, by 
Nature upon thefe Subjects ; and from this Beginning, we go 
on to add Self-conceit. “ For why, fay you, fhould not I 
“ know what Fair and Bale is ? Have not I the Idea of 
4< it?” You have. “ Do not I apply this Idea to Par- 


C'O For Tims in the Greek, the Senfe feems to require 

7 st ticulars ? ” 
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“ ticulars? ” You do. “ Do not I apply it right, then?” 
Here lies the whole Queftion; and here arifes the Self-con¬ 
ceit. For, beginning from thefe acknowleged Points, Men 
proceed to what is in Difpute, by means of their unfuitable 
Application. For, if they poffeft a right Method of Appli- 
tion, what would reftrain them from being perfect ? Now, 
lince you think, that you make a {datable Application of 
your Pre-conceptions, to particular Cafes, tell me whence 
you derive this. 

From its feeming fo to me. 

But it doth not feem fo to another : and doth not he too 
form a Conceit, that he makes a right Application ? 

He doth. 

Is it podible, then, that each of you fhould apply your 
Pre-conceptions right, on the very Subjects about which you 
have contradictory Opinions ? 

It is not. 

Have you any thing to fhow us, then, for this Application, 
preferable to its feeming fo to you ? And doth a Madman 
act any otherwife than feems to him, right ? Is this then, a 
fufficicnt Criterion to him too ! 

It is not. 

Come therefore, to fomething preferable to what Jcems. ' 

What is that ? 

§. 2. The Beginning of Philofophy is this : The being fen- 
fib] e of the Di {agreement of Men with each other: an Inquiry 
into the Caufe oJ this Difagrecmcnt; and a Difapprobation, 
and Diflrnft ol what merely ferns'- a certain Examination 
into what feems, whether it feem rightly: and an Invention 
U 2 of 
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of fome Rule, like a Balance, for the Determination of 
Weights ; like a Square, for ftrait and crooked. 

Is this the Beginning of Philofophy, that all Things, which 
feem right to all Perfons, are fo ? 

Why ; is it poffible, that Contradictions can be right ? 

"Well then, not all Things; but all that feem fo to us. 

And why more to you, than to the Syrians , or Egyptians P 
Than to me, or to any other Man ? 

Not at all more. 

§. 3. Therefore [merely] what feems to each Man, is not 
fufficient to determine the Reality of a Thing. For even 
in Weights or Meafores we are not fatisfied with the bare 
Appearance; but for every thing we find fome Rule. And 
is there, in the prefent Cafe then, no Rule, preferable to 
what feems P Is it poflible, that what is of the greateft Necef- 
fity in human Life, fhould be left incapable of Determina¬ 
tion and Difeovery ? 

There is, then, feme Rule. 

And why do we not feek, and difeover it; and, when we 
have difeovered, make ufe of it, without fail, ever after, fo 
as not even to move a Finger, without it. For this, I con¬ 
ceive, is what, when, found, will cure (b) thofe of their 
Madnefs, who make ufe of no other Meafore, but their own, 
perverted Way of Thinking. That afterwards, beginning 
from certain known and determinate Points, we may make 


(l) The Senfc requires, that the Reading fhould be cnrxAAacraoi ui>, or 

canx.AAa^iU- 
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ufe of Preconceptions, properly applied to Particulars. 
What is the Subject that falls under our Inquiry ? 

Pleafure. 

Bring it to the Rule. Throw it into the Scale. Muffc 
Good be fomething in which it is fit to confide? and to 
which we may truft ? 

Yes. 

Is it fit to trull to any thing unfleady ? 

No. 

Is Pleafure, then, a fteady Thing ? 

No. 

Take it, then, and throw it out of the Scale, and drive 
it far diflant from the Place of good Things. But, if you 
are not quick-lighted, and one Balance is infufficient, bring 
another. Is it fit to be elated by Good.? 

Yes. 

Is it fit, then, to be elated by a prefent Pleafure ? See that 
you do not fay' it is ; otherwife I fhall not think you fo much 
as worthy to ufe a Scale. Thus are Things judged, and 
weighed, when we have the Rules ready. This is the Part 
of Philofophy, To examine, and fix the Rules: and to make 
ufe of them, when they are known, is the Bufinefs of a wife 
and good Man. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Of Dijputation. 

§. 1 . T HAT Things are to be lcarn’d, in order to the 
YV right Ufe of Rcafon, the Philofophcrs of our 
Soft have accurately taught: but we arc altogether unprac- 

tifceli. 
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tiled, in the due Application of them. Only give any of us, 
that you pleafe, fome illiterate Perfon, for an Antagonift, 
and he will not find out, how to treat him. But when 
he hath a little moved the Man, if he happens to anfwer 
befide the Purpofe, he knows not how to deal with him 
any further ; but either reviles, or laughs at him; and fays, 
i( He is an illiterate Fellow : there is no making any thing 
£< of him.” Yet a Guide, when he perceives his Charge 
going out of the Way, doth not revile, and ridicule, and 
then leave him; but leads him into the right Path. Do 
you alfo fhow your Antagonift the Truth, and you will fee, 
that he will follow. But till you do (how it, do not ridi¬ 
cule him; but rather be fenfible of your own Incapacity. 

§. 2. How then, did Socrates ufe to a£t ? He obliged his 
Antagonift himfelf to bear Teftimony to him ; and wanted 
no other Witnefs. Hence he might well fay, c< I give up 
“ all the reft; and am always fatisfied with tire Teftimony 
“ of my Opponent: and I call in no one to vote, but my 
“ Antagonift alone.” For he rendered the Arguments 
drawn from natural Notions lb clear, that every one law, 

and avoided the Contradiction.-“ Doth an envious Man 

rejoice ? ”-“ By no means. He rather grieves.” (This he 

moved him to lay, by pi*opofing the contrary.)- cc Well : 

“ and do you think Envy to be a Grief, for Mifery ? ”- 

“ And who ever envied Mifery?”-(Therefore he makes 

the other fay, that Envy is a Grief, for Happinefs.)- u Doth 

“ any one envy thole who are nothing to him?”- <c No, 

“ finely.” Having thus drawn [ from his OpponentJ a full 
and diflmcSt Idea, he then left that Point; and doth not lay, 
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“ Define to me what Envy is : ” and after he had defined 
it; “ You have defined it wrong ; for the Definition doth 
“ not reciprocate to the Thing defined.” Technical Terms, 
and therefore grievous, and fcaxcely to be made intelligible to 
the Illiterate, which yet We^ it feems, cannot part with. 
But we have no Capacity at all to move them, by fiich Argu¬ 
ments, as might induce them, in following the Track of 
the Appearances in their own Minds, to allow, or difprove, 
any Point. And, from a Confcioufnels of this Incapacity, 
thofe among us, who have any Modefty, give the Matter 
intirely up : but the greater Part, rafhly entering upon thele 
Debates, mutually confound, and are confounded; and, at 
laft, reviling, and reviled, walk off. Whereas it was the 
principal and mofl peculiar Charadteriftic of Socrates , never 
to be provoked, in a Difpute ; nor to throw out any reviling 
or injurious Expreffion : but to bear patiently with thofe 
who reviled him; and to put an End to the Controverfy. 
If you would know, how great Abilities he had in this par¬ 
ticular, read Xenophon s Banquet , and you will fee, how 
many Controverfies he ended. Plence, even among the 
Poets, that Perfon is jufily mentioned with the higheft Com¬ 
mendation, 

JXhofe lenie?it Xlrt attentive Crowds annuity 

To Jlill the furious Clamours of Debate. Hesiod.. 

But what then ? This is no very fife Affair now, and 
efpccially at Rome. For he who doth it, muft not do it 
in a Corner ; but go to fome rich Confular Senator, for 
Inftance, and qucllion him. ee Pray, Sir, can you tell me 
w to whom you intrufl your I-Iorfes ? ”-“ Yes, certainly.” 

-Is. 
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- “ Is it then, to any one indifferently, though he be igno- 

“ rant of Horfemanfhip ? ”- ££ By no means. ”-“ To 

££ whom do you intruft your Gold, or your Silver, or your 

“ Clothes ? ”- ££ Not to any one indifferently.”-“ And 

£C did you ever confider, to whom you committed the Care 

££ of your Body?”- ££ Yes, furely.”- ££ To one fkilled 

££ in Exercife, or Medicine, I fuppofe. ”- ££ Without 

££ doubt. ”- ££ Are thefe Things your chief Good; or are 

££ you poffefs’d of fbme thing better than all of them? ”- 

££ What do you mean ? ”- ££ Something which makes ufe 

££ of thefe; and proves, and deliberates about each of 

£C them ? ”- <£ What then, do you mean the Soul ? ”- 

“ You have guefs’d right; for indeed I do mean that.”- 

££ I do really think it a much better Pofteflion than all the 

£C reft. ”- ££ Can you fhow us, then, in what manner you 

££ have taken care of this Soul ? For it is not probable, 
££ that a Perfon of your Wifdom, and approved Character 
“ in the State, fhould carelefly fuffer die moft excellent 

££ Thing that belongs to you, to be negledted, and loft.”- 

££ No, certainly,”- ££ But do you take care of ityourfelf? 

££ And is it by the Inftrudtions of another, or by your own 
££ Difcovery [how it ought to be done?]”— Here, now, 
comes the Danger, that he may firft fay, Pray, good Sir, 
what Buftnefs is that of yours ? What are you to me ? 
Then, if you perftft to trouble him, he may lift up his 
Hand, and give you a Box on the Ear. I myfelf was once 
a great Admirer of this Method of Inftrudion, till I fell 
into fuch kind of Adventures. 


C H A P. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Solicitude. 

§. 1. 1 T 7 HEN I fee any one lolicitous, I fay, What doth 
▼ V this Man mean ? Unlefs he wanted fomething 
or other, not in his own Power, how could he ftill be feli¬ 
citous ? A Mufician, for Inftance, feels no Solicitude, while 
he is ftnging by hi mfelf: but when he appears upon the 
Stage, he doth ; even if his Voice be ever lb good, or he 
plays ever lb well. For what he wants is, not only to ling 
well, but likewife to gain Applaule. But this is not, in his 
own Power. In Ihort, where his Skill lies, there is his 
Courage. (Bring any ignorant Perfon, and he doth not mind 
him.) But in the Point which he neither underftands, nor 
hath ftudied, there he is Iblicitous. 

What Point is that ? 

He doth not underftand what a Multitude is ; nor what 
the Applaule of a Multitude. He hath learnt, indeed, how 
to ftrike Bafs and Treble ; but what the Applaule of the 
Many is, and what Force it hath in Life, he neither under¬ 
ftands, nor hath ftudied. Hence he muft neceftarily tremble, 
and turn pale. I cannot, indeed, lay, that a Man is no 
Mulician, when I fee him afraid; but I can lay fomething 
elfe; and that not one,, but many Things. And, firft of all, 

I call him a Stranger; and fay, This Man doth not know in 
what Country he is : and, though he hath lived here fo 
long, he is ignorant of the Laws and Cuftoms ol the State; 
and what is permitted, and what not : nor hath he ever 
confulted any Lawyer, who might tell and explain to him 
X the 
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the Laws. Yet no Man writes a Will, without knowing 
how it ought to be written, or confulting fome one who 
doth know: nor doth he rafhly lign a Bond, or give Secu¬ 
rity. But he ufes his Defire and Averfion, exerts his Pur- 
fuits, Intentions, and Refolutions, without confulting any 
Lawyer about the Matter. 

How do you mean, without a Lawyer f 

He knows not, that he chufes what is not allowed him ; 
and doth not chufe what is neceflary: and he knows not 
what is his own, and what belongs to others: for if he 
did know, he would never be hindered ; would never be. 
reftrained ; would never .be folicitous. 

How fo ? 

Why: doth any one fear Things that are not Evils ? 

No. 

Doth any one fear Things, that are Evils indeed, but. 
which it is in his own Power to prevent ?. 

No, finely. 

§. 2. If, then, the Things independent on Choice, are 
neither good nor evil; and all that do depend on Choice, 
are in our own Power, and can neither be taken away from 
us, or given to us, unlefs we pleafe; what room is there 
left for Solicitude ? But we are folicitous about this paultry 
Body, or Eftate, of ours; or about the Determination of 
Ca’far ; and not at all about any thing internal. Are we 
ever folicitous not to take up a falfe Opinion ? No : for 
this is in our own Power. Or not to exert our Purfiiits, 
contrary to Nature ? No nor this neither. When, there¬ 
fore, you fee any one pale widi Solicitude, as the Phyfician 
* pro- 
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pronounces from the Complexion, that fiich a Patient is 
difordered in the Spleen, another in the Liver ; fo do you 
likewife fay, this Man is difordered in his Defires and Aver- 
fions : he cannot walk fteady; he is in a Fermentation. 
For nothing elfe changes the Complexion, or caufos a Trem¬ 
bling, or lets the Teeth a chattering. 

TVo Force , no Firmnefs, the pale Coward /hows ; 

He Jhifts his Place ; his Colour comes and goes. 

!Terror and Death in his wild Rye-balls flare j 

With chattering "Teeth he /lands, and Jliffend Hair. 

Pope’s Homer. 

Therefore (a) Zeno , when he was to meet Antigonus, felt 
no Solicitude. For over what he admired, Atttigonus had no 
Power; and thofe Things of which he had the Power, Zeno 
did not regard. But Antigonus felt a Solicitude when he 
was to meet Zeno ; and with Reafon: for he was delirous to 
pleafe him ; and this was external. But Zeno was not 
delirous to pleafe Antigonus : for no one fkilful in any Art, 
is defirous to pleafo a Perfon unfkilful. 

I am defirous [fays one of his Scholars] to pleafe Tou. 

For what ? Do you know the Rules, by which one Man 
judges of another ? Have you flu died to under/land what a-. 


(a) Antigonus Gone fas. King of A laceJon, had fo .great an Efteena for 
Zeno, that he often took a Journey to Athens to vilit him; and endea¬ 
voured, by magnificent Promiles, to allure him to his Court ; but with¬ 
out Sueccfh. I fe gave it as a Reafon, for the uiilinguilhed Regard which 
.he paid him, that, though he had made him many, and very confide. Me 
Offers, Zeno never appeared cither mean or inlblent. 

X 2 gou.l. 
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good, and what a bad Man is; and how each becomes fuch ? 
Why then are not yo,u yourfelf a good Man ? 

0 n what Account am I not ? 

Becaufe no good Man laments,, nor fighs, nor groans: 
no good Man turns pale, and trembles, and fays, “ How 
“ will fuch a one receive me x how will he hear me ? 

As he thinks fit, Wretch. Why do you trouble yourfelf 
about what belongs to others ? Is it not bis Fault, if he 
receives you ill ? 

Yes, finely. 

And can one Perlbn be in fault, and another the Sufferer (b) ? 
No. 

Why then are you folicitous, about what belongs to others ? 
Well: but I am folicitous how I fhall {peak to him. 
What then, cannot you Ipeak to him as you will ? 

But I am afraid I fhall be dilconcerted. 

If you were going to write the Name of Dion x Ihould you 
be afraid of being dilconcerted ? 

By no means. 

What is the Reafon ? Is it not becaufe you have ftudied 
how to. write ? 

Yes. 

And if you were going to read, would it not be exactly 
the lame ? 

Exadtly. 


( b ) This is a Stoic Extravagance. The very Thing that conflitutes 
the Fault of the one in this Cafe is, that he makes the other fuffer. 
However, if, inflcad of vainly affecting Infcnfibility, we extend our View, 
to the future Rewards of thole who bear ill Treatment as they ought, the 
Pofition is true and ufcful. 


What 
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What is. the Reafon ? 

Becaufe every Axt hath a certain Afiurance and Confidence, 
in the Subjects that belong to it. 

Have you not ftudied then, how to fpeak ? And what 
elfe did you ftudy at School ? 

Syllogiims, and convertible Propofrtions. 

For what Purpole ? Was it not in order to talk properly ? 
And what is that, but to talk feafonably, and cautioufly, and 
intelligibly, and without Flutter and Hefitation ; and,, in 
confequence of all this,, with Courage ? 

Very true. 

When, therefore, you go into the Field on Horfeback,, 
are you folicitous about one, who is here now on Foot? 
Solicitous in a Point which you have ftudied,. and another 
hath not ? 

Ay, but the Perfon [with whom I am to talk] hath Power 
to kill me. 

Then ipeak the Truth, pitiful Wretch, and do not be 
arrogant; nor take the Philofopher upon you ; nor conceal 
from yourfelf who are your Mailers: but while you may thus 
be laid hold on by the Body, follow every one who is ftronger 
than you. Socrates , indeed, had ftudied how to fpeak, who 
talked in iuch a manner to Tyrants, and Judges, and in a 
Prifon. Diogenes [c] had ftudied how to ipeak, who talked 


(c) When Diogenes was failing to Mgina, he was taken by Pirates, and 
carried to Crete ; and there fet to Sale. Being ailccd what he could do > 
he anfwered, Govern. Men: and pointing to a well-drefs’d Corinthian, 
who was puffing by, Sell me (laid he) to him ; for he nvants a Mafler. The 
Corinthian , whofe Name was Xcniades , bought him, and appointed him 
the Tutor to his Children; and Diogenes perfectly well difeharged his Truth 

in 
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in fuch a manner to Alexander , to Philips to the Pirates, to 
the Perfon who bought him. This belonged to them who had 
ftudied the Point; who had Courage. But do you walk off 
about your own Affairs, and never ftir from them. Retire 
into fome Corner, and there fit and weave Syllogifms, and 
propofe them to others. For there is not, in you, one able 

To rule the facred Citadel ’within . 

J CHAPTER XIV. 

Concerning Naso. 

•§. i.ITTHEN a certain RomaJi came to him with his 
VV Son, and had heard one Leflon, This, faid 
EpiSletus , is the Method of Teaching; and ftopt. When 
the other defired him to go on ; Every Art, anfwered he, is 
tedious., when it is delivered to a Perfon ignorant and unfkil- 
ful in it. Indeed the Things performed by the common 
Arts, quickly difoover the Ufe for which they were made; 
and moft of them have fomething engaging and agreeable. 
Thus the Trade of a Shoemaker, if one would ftand by, and 
endeavour to comprehend it, is an unpleafant Thing : but 
the Shoe is ufeful; and, befides, not difagreeable to fee. 
The Trade of a Smith is extremely uneafy to an ignorant 
Perfon that chances to be prefent [a ): but the Work fhows 
the Ufefulnefs of the Art. You will fee this much more 
flrongly in Mufic : for if you ftand by, while a Perfon is 
learning, it will appear to you of all Sciences the moft. 


(<■/) The Tranflation follows Mr. Uj>/on. lla.pct'ruy^a.rovri, 

unpleafant: 
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tmpleafant: but the Effects are agreeable and delightful,, 
even to thole who do not underftand it. 

§. 2. Now here, we imagine it to be the Work of one 
who ftudies Philofophy, to adapt his Will to whatever hap¬ 
pens. So that none of the Things which happen, may 
happen againft our Inclination; nor thofe which do not 
happen, be wilhed for by us. Hence they who have fettled 
this Point, have it in their Power never to be difappointed 
of their Delire, or incur their Averlion ; but to lead a Life 
exempt, from Sorrow, Fear, and Perturbation, in themfelves; 
and in' Society, preferving all the natural and adventitious 
Relations of a Son, a Father, a Brother, a Citizen, a Huf- 
band, a Wife, a Neighbour, a Fellow-Traveller, a Ruler, 
or a Subjedf. Something like this, is what we. imagine to 
be the Work of a Philofopher. It remains to inquire, how 
it is to be effected. Now we lee, that a Carpenter, by learn¬ 
ing certain Things, becomes a Carpenter ; and a Pilot,. by 
learning certain Things, becomes a Pilot. Probably, then, it is 
not fufficient, in the prefent Cale, merely to be willing to be 
wife and good; but it is moreover neceflary that certain Things 
Ihould be learn’d. What thefe Things are,- is the Queftion.. 
The Philofophers lay, that we are firft to learn that there is 
a God; and that his Providence diredts the Whole; and that 
it is impofllble to conceal from him, not only our Adtions, 
but even our Thoughts and Emotions. We are next to learn, 
what the Gods are: for liich as they are found.to be, fuclr 
mull he, who would pleafe and obey them, to the utmoft of 
his Power, endeavour to be. If the Deity is faithful, hr 
too mull be faithful : if free, beneficent, and exalted, lie 
8 mull 
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muft be free, beneficent, and exalted, likewife; and, in all 
his Words and Actions, behave as an Imitator of God. 

§. 3. Whence, then, are we to begin ? 

If you will give me Leave, I will tell you. It is neceflary, 
in the firft place, that you fhould underftand Words. 

So then! I do not underftand them now ? 

No- You do not. 

How is itj then, that I ufe them ? 

Juft as the Illiterate do written Expreffions; and Brutes, 
the Appearances of Things. For Ufe is one Thing, and 
Underftanding another. But if you think you underhand 
them, bring whatever Word you pleafe, and let us fee whe¬ 
ther we underftand it, or not. 

Well : but it is a grievous Thing for a Man to be con¬ 
futed who is grown old; and perhaps arrived, through a 
regular Courfe of Military Service, to the Dignity of a 
Senator. 

I know it very well: for you now come to me, as if you ’ 
wanted nothing. And how can it enter into your Imagina¬ 
tion, that there fhould be any thing in which you are defec¬ 
tive? You are rich; and perhaps have a Wife and Children, 
and a great Number of Domeftics. Coif at' takes Notice of 
you : you have many Friends at Rome : you render to all 
their Dues : you know how to requite a Favour, and revenge 
an Injury. In what are you deficient ? Suppofe then, I 
fhould prove to you, that, you are deficient, in what is moft 
neceflary and important to Happincfs; and that hitherto you 
have taken care of every Thing, rather than vour Duty; 
and, to complete all, that you underftand neither what God 
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or Man, or Good or Evil, means ? That you are ignorant 
of all the yeft, perhaps, you may bear to be told: but if 
I prove to you, that you are ignorant even of yourfelf^ how 
will you bear with me, and how will you have Patience to 
(lay and be eonvioeed ? Not at all. You will immediately 
be offended, and go away. And yet what Injury have, I 
done you; unlels a Looking-Glafs injures a Perfon not hand- 
fome, when it fhows him to himfelf, fuch as he is ? Or 
unlefs a Phyiician can be thought to affront his Patient, 
when he fays to him ; “ Do you think. Sir, that you ail 
“ nothing? You have a Fever. Eat no Meat To-day, and 
“ drink Water.” Nobody cries out here, “ What an 
“ intolerable Affront I ” But, if you fay to any one, Your 
Defires are in a Fermentation ; your Averfions are low; your 
Intentions, contradictory; your Pursuits, not conformable to 
Nature; your Opinions, rafh, and miftaken j he prefently 
goes away, and complains, he is afire nted. 

§. 4. This is the Nature of our Proceedings. As, in a 
crowded Fair, the Horfes and Cattle are brought to be fold, 
and the greatefl: Part of Men come either to buy or fell; 
but there are a few, who come only to look at the Fair, and 
inquire. How it is carried on ; and why in that Manner ; 
and who appointed it; and for what Purpofe. Thus, in 
the Fair of the World, fome, like Cattle, - trouble themfelves 
about nothing but Fodder. For, as to all you, who bufy 
yourfelves about Poflefllons, and Farms, and Domeftics, and 
public Polls, thefe Things are nothing elfe but mere Fodder. 
But there are fome few Men, among the Crowd, who arc 
fond of looking on, and confidering : “'What then, after 
Y “all, 
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“ all, is the World ? Who governs it ? Hath it no Cover- 
“ nor ? How is it poflible, when neither a City nor a 
<c Houie can remain ever To fhort a Time, without fome 
“ one to govern and take care of it, that this vaft and beau- 
“ tiful Syftem fhould be adminiftered, in a fortuitous and 
< c diforderly Manner ? Is there then a Governor ? What fort 
Ci of one is he ? And how doth he govern ; and what are 
“ we, who are under him ? And for what defigned ? Have 
<c we fome Connexion and Relation to him; or none?’* 
In this manner are the Few affected; and apply themfelves 
only to view the Fair, and then depart. Well: and are they 
laugh’d at by the Multitude ? Why, fo are the Lookers-on, 
by the Buyers and Sellers ; and, if the Cattle had any Appre- 
henfion, they too would laugh at fuch, as admired any thing 
but Fodder. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Concerning TToofe •who objiinately p erf evere in whatever they 
have determined. 

i. OME) when they hear fuch DifcoUrfes as thefey 
That we ought to be Jieady ; that Choice is by 
Nature , free and uncompelled ; and that all elfe is liable 
to Refrainty Compulfiony Slavery , and belongs to others 
imagine, that they muft remain immutably fix’d to every 
thing which they have determined. But it is firft neceflary, 
that the Determination fhould be a found one. I agree, that 
there fhould be a Tenfion of the Nerves, in the Body ; but 
fuch as appears in a healthy, an athletic Body: for, if you 
fhow me, that you have the Tenfion of a. Lunatic, and value 

yourfelf 
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yourlelf upon that, I will lay to you, Get yourlelf to a Phy¬ 
sician, Man: this is not a Tenfibn of the Nerves; but a 
Relaxation, of another kind. Such is the Diftemper of Mind, 
in thole who hear thele Difcourfes in a wrong Manner: 
like an Acquaintance of mine, who, for no Reafon, had 
determined to ftarve himfelf to Death. I went the third 
Day, and inquired what was the Matter. He anfwered, 

c< I am determined.”-Well: but what is your Motive ? 

For, if your Determination be right, we will Hay, and aftift 

your Departure : but, if unreafonable, change it.- “ We 

(< ought to keep our Determinations.”-—What do you mean. 
Sir ? Not all; but luch as are right. Elle, if you Ihould juft 
now take it into your Head, that it is Night, if you think 
fit, do nt>t change; but perfift, and lay, We ought to keep our 
Determinations . What do you mean, Sir.? Not all. Why 
do not you begin, by firft laying the Foundation, in an 
Inquiry, whether'your Determination be a found one, or 
not; and then build your Firmnels and Conftancy, upon it. 
For, if you lay a rotten and crazy Foundation, you muft 
not build (a ): and the greater and more weighty the Super- 
ftriufture is’, s the fooner will it fall. Without any Reafon, 
you are withdrawing from us, out of Life, a Friend, a Com¬ 
panion, a Fellow-Citizen both of the lame greater ( 6 ), and 
lefier City : and while you are committing' Murder, and 
deftroying an innocent Perfon, you lay, We mujl keep our 
Determinatio?is. Suppole, by any means, it Ihould ever 


( a ) Inftead of oiK.oS'ofj.wa. ti or, the true Reading /bems to be c/xo/i- 
«jTgor } and is fo tranllated. 

' (/>) The World. 

Y Z 


come 
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come iifito .your Head to kill me\ miift you keep fuch a 
Determinatioii? 

,§ T 2 r ..^ith Difficulty; tdijs jPafpix.) was, however, at lak 
convinced :1 >but there are fome at prefent, whom there is no 
convindpg,.. So-that now I think I underhand, what before 
rlrjdicL,jvgt^the /Meaning of that common Saying, That a 
Fool will neither bend nor break. May it never fall to my 
Lot to have a wife, that is an untradtable Fool, for my 
Friend (c). te It is all to no purpofe: I am determined.” So 
are Madmen too 5 but the more ftrongly they are determined 
. upon.Abiurdities, the more Need have they of Hellebore. 
'Why will you not a£t like a lick Perfon, and apply yourfelf 
to a Phylician ? “ Sir, I am lick. Give me your Aflift- 

ance : conlider what I am to do. It is my Part to follow 
' “ your Diredtions.” So, in the prefent Cafe: I know not what 
I ought, to do5 and I am come to learn.—“ No but talk 
to me about other Things: for upon This I am determin’d.” 
What other Things ? What is of greater Confequence, than 
to convince you, that it is not fuiEeient to be determined, 
and to perliil. Thi& is the Teniipn of a Madman; not of 
one in Health. ££ I will die,, if you compell me to this.” 
Why fo, Man : what is the Mattej: ?,— C£ I am determined.’” 
1 have a lucky Efcape, that, you are not determined to kills 
me. “ I take no- Money (djT . Why lb? C£ I am deter- 
1£ mined.” Be allured, that with that very Tenlion which 


(t) The Tranflation here follbws Mr. Uptons Copy. 

(d) This, probably, is fpoken in the Perfon of one, who is offered 
Afliffance neceffary for his Support, and refufes it. 

5 


you 
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you now make life of to refufe it, you may, very poftibly, 
hereafter, have as unreafonable a Propenfity to take itand 
again to iay, “ I am determined,” As, in a diftemper’d and 
rheumatic Body, the Humour tends fometimes to one Part, 
fometimes to another; thus it is uncertain which Way a 
fickly Mind will incline. But if, to its Inclination and Bent, 
an obftinate Tenlion be likewife added, the Evil then becomes 
delperate and incurable. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

*That we do not Jludy to make ufe of the Principles concerning 
Good and Evil. 

§. i. 1 T 7 H E RE lies Good ? In Choice. Where Evil ? 

W In Choice. Where neither Good nor Evil ? 
In Things independent on Choice, What then ? Doth any 
of us remember thefe Leflons out of the Schools ? Doth any 
of us ftudy how to anlwer for himfelf in Things, as in 
Queftions ? “ Is it Day ?” “ Yes.” “ Is it Night, then ?” 
“ No. ” “ Is the Number of Stars even?” et I cannot 

<c tell. ” When (a) Money is offered you, have you ftudied 
to make the proper Anlwer, That it is not a Good ? Have 
you exercifed yourlelf in luch Anfwers a$ thele; or only in 
Sophiftries ? Why do you wonder then, that you improve 
in Points which you have ftudied; and in thofe which you 
have not ftudied, there you reniain the feme ? When an 
Orator knows, that he hath written well; that he hath com- 

(<7) As a Bribe for bad Purpofe6, 

mitted 
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rnitted to Memory what he hath written; and that he brings an 
agreeable Voice with him; why is her ftill folicitous ? Becaufe 
he is not contented, with what he Kith ftudied. What doth 
he want, then ? To be applauded by the Audience. He 
hath ftudied the Power of Speaking, then; but he hath not 
ftudied Cenfure and Applaufe. For when did he hear from 
any one, what Applaufe, what Cenfiire, is ? What is the 
Nature of each ? What kind of Applaufe is to be fought, 
and what kind of Cenfure to be fhunned ? And when did he 
ever apply himfelf, to fttjdy what follows from thefe Leflons ? 
Why do you wonder then, if, in what he hath learned, he 
excells others; but, where he hath not ftudied, he is the 
fame with the reft of the World ? Juft as a Mufician knows 
how to play, lings well, and hath the proper Drefs of his 
Profeftion ; yet trembles when he comes upon the Stage. 
For the firft he underftands : but what the Multitude is, or 
what the Clamour and Laughter of the Multitude is, he 
doth not underftand. Nor doth he even know, what Solici¬ 
tude itfelf is: whether it be our own Affair, or that of 
others : or whether it be poflible to lupprefs it, or not. 
Hence, if he is applauded, he is puffed up, when he makes 
his Exit: but, if he is laughed at, the Tumour is pricked, 
and fubfides, 

§. 2. Thus arc we too affedted. What do we admire ? 
Externals. For what do we ftrive? Externals. And are 
we then in any Doubt how we come to fear, and be foli¬ 
citous ? What is the Confequence then, when we efteem 
the Things that arc brought upon us, to be Evils? We can¬ 
not but fear; we cannot but be folicitous. And then we 
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fey, “ O Lord God, how fhall I avoid Solicitude! ” Have you 
not Hands, Fool ? (b) Hath not God made them for you ? 
(c) Sit down now, and pray, that your Nofe may not run. 
Wipe it rather ; and do not murmur. Well: and hath he 
given you nothing in the prefent Cafe ? Hath not he given 
you Patience? Hath not he given you Magnanimity? Hath 
not he given you Fortitude ? When you have.fuch Hands as 
thefe, do you ftill feek for Somebody to wipe your Nofe ? (d) 
But we neither ftudy nor regard thefe Things. For give me 
but one, who cares how he doth any thing, who doth not 
regard the Succefs of any thing, but his own Manner of adt- 
ing. Who, when he is walking, regards his own Adtion ? 
Who, when he is deliberating, the Deliberation itfelf, and 
not the Succefs that is to follow it ? If it happens to fucceed, 
he is elated ; and cries, u How prudently have we deli- 
“ berated ! Did not I tell you, my dear Friend, that it was 
“ impofiible, when we coniidered about any thing, that it 
“ fhould not happen right?” But, if it mifcarries, the poor 
Wretch is dejected ; and knows not what to fay about the 
Matter. Who among us ever, upon this Account, confulted 


( b ) The Order of this Paflage fhould be-Sit down now, and pray, 

that your Nofe may not run. Have you not Hands, Fool ? Hath not 
God made them for you, &c. But Epiftetus, probably, might fpcalt 
extempore in this inverted manner : and Arrian propofes to deliver what 
he faid, with the greateft Exadtncfs. 

(c) Sitting, probably fome particular Sort of it, was anciently (fee 
'Judges xx. 26. 1 Chr. xvii. 16.) one Pofture of Devotion. Our Anceflors, 
in Queen Elizabeth's Time, called Kneeling, Sitting on their Knees. A 
mixed Poll arc of Silling and Kneeling is now ufed, by fome Nations in 
Prayer. 

(d) Sec p. 24. Note f. . 


a Di- 
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a Diviner? Who of ns ever flept in a Temple, to be in¬ 
formed concerning his Manner of acting? (e) I fay, who? 
Show me one (that I may fee what I have long fought) who. 
is truly noble and ingenuous. Show me either a young or 
an old Man (ft. 

§. 3. Why then are we Hill furprifed, if, when we wafte all 
our Attention on the Materials of Adtion, we are, in the Manner 
of Adtion itfelf, low, fordid, worthlefs, fearful, wretched, and 
a mere Heap of Difappointment and Mifery ? For we do not 
care about thefe Things, nor make them our Study. If we 
had fear’d, not Death or Exile, but Fear itfelf, we fhould 
have fludied not to fall into what appears to us to be evil. 
But, as the Cafe now Hands, we are eager and loquacious in 
the Schools; and, when any little Queftion arifes about any 
of thefe Things, we are prepared to trace its Confequences: 
but drag us into Practice, and you will find us miferably 
fhipwrecked. Let fome alarming Appearance attack us; and 
you will perceive what we have been ftudying, and in what 
we are exercifed. Befides this Negligence, we always accu- 


(0 The Heathen had certain Temples, in which it was ufual for 
Perfons to deep, in order to receive Oracles by Dreams. One of the 
■moll celebrated Places, appropriated to this Purpofe, was the Temple of 
Amphiaraus. See Philostratus, p. 771. 

(f) It is obfervable, that this moft practical of all the Philofophcrs, 
owns his Endeavours met with little or no Succefs, among his Scholars. 
The Apoftles fpeak a very different Language, in their Epiftles to the 
hrft Converts to Chriftianity: and die Adts of the Apoftles, and all the 
Monuments of the primitive Ages, bear Tcftimony to the Reformation of 
Manners produced by the Golpel. This Difference of Succefs might 
indeed juftly be expedted, from the Difference of the two Syftcms. 

mulate 
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miilate lomewhat elle, and reprefent Things greater than the 
Reality. In a Voyage, for Inftance, calling my Eyes down 
upon the Ocean below, and looking round me, and feeing 
no Land, I am out of my Wits ; and imagine, that, if I 
fhould be fhipwrecked, I mull fwallow all that Ocean : nor 
doth it once enter my Head, that three Pints are. enough to 
do my Bufinefi. What is it then, that alarms me ? The 
Ocean ? No: but my own Principle. Again : in an Earth¬ 
quake, I imagine the City is going to fall upon me : but is 
not one little Stone enough, to knock my Brains out? What 
is it then, that opprefles, and puts us out of our Wits ? Why, 
what elfe, but. our Principles f For what is it, but mere 
Principle , that opprefies him, who leaves his Country, and is 
feparated from his Acquaintance, and Friends, and Place, 
and ufual Manner of Life ? When Children cry, if their 
Nurfe happens to be abfent for a little while, give them a 
Cake, and they forget their Grief. Shall we compare you 
to thefe Children then ? 

No, indeed. For I do not de/ire to be pacified by a 
Cake; but by right Principles. And what are they ? 

Such as a Man ought to fludy all Day long, Co as, not to 
be attached to what doth not belong to him; neither to a 
Friend, to a Place, an Academy; nor even to his own Body: 
but to remember the Law, and to have that con flan tly before 
his Eyes. And what is the divine Law ? To preferve invio¬ 
late what is properly .our own : not to claim what belongs 
to others: to ufe what is given us ; and not defire what is 
not given us : and, when any tiling is taken away, to reflore 
it readily; and to be thankful for the Time you have been 
permitted the Ufe of it; and not cry alter it, like a Child 
for its Nurfe and its Mamma. Foi what doth it fignify, 
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what gets the better of you, or on what you depend ? And 
in what are you Superior to him, who cries for a Puppet, if 
you lament for a paultry Academy, and a Portico, and art 
Aflembly of young People j and fuch-like Amufements ? 
Another comes, lamenting, that he mult no longer drink 
the Water of Dirce (f). . Why, is not the Martian Water 
as good? u But I was ufed to that.” And in time you- 
will be ufed. to the other. And, when you are attached to> 
this too, you may cry again, and fet yourfelf in Imitation 
of Euripides , to celebrate, in Verfe, 

The Baths of Nero, and the Marcian- Water* 

Hence fee the Origin of Tragedy, when trifling Accidents 
befall foolifh Men. £t Ah, when {hall I fee Athens, and 
(C the Citadel,^ again ! ” Wretch, are not you contented 
with what you fee every Day ? Can you fee any thing bet¬ 
ter than the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the whole Earth,, 
the Sea ? But if, befldes, you comprehend Him who admi- 
nifters the Whole, and carry Him about in- yourfelf, do you 
fill long after Pebbles, and a fine Rock (g) $ What will you. 
do then, when you are to leave'even the Sun and Moon ? 
Will you fit crying, like an Infant ? What then have you been- 
doing in the School? What did you hear ? What did you: 
learn ? Why have you written yourfelf a Philofbpher, inftead 
of writing the real Fa£t ? I have made feme (h) Introduc— 


.(f) A beautiful clear River in Bceotia, flowing into the Iftnenus. The 
Marcian Water was conveyed by Aikrn Marthts to Rome. Upton. 

(g) Mr. Upton conjectures this to bd an Allulion to fome poetical, or, 
rhetorical Defcription. 

{h) Brief Summaries of any Science,., for the Ufe pf Beginners, are: 
often fo called. 


tions. 
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tions [you may fay]; and read over Chiyjippusi bilt-l have 
not fb mtich ais gone hdar 1 the DdOr of a Philofbpher (/). 
For what Pretenfiohs have I; 'to any thing of the dame kind 
with Socrates , who died, and who'lived, in fuch a Manner ? 
Or with Diogenes? Do yOu obferVe either of thefe crying, or 
out of Humour, that he is not to fee fuch a Man, or fuch 
a Woman; nor to live any longer at Athens^ or at Corinth 1 
but at Sufa , for Instance, or Ecbatana f For doth he ftay, 
and repine, who is at his Liberty, whenever he pleafes, to 
quit the Entertainment, and play no longer? Why doth 
he not ftay, as Children do, as long as he is amuled? Such 
a one, no doubt, will bear perpetual Banifhment, and a 
Sentence of Death, wonderful well 1 Why will you not be 
weaned, as Children are; and take more folid Food ? Will 
you never ceafe to cry after your Mammas and Nurfes, whom 
the old Women about you have taught you to bewail ? 

But if I go away, I ftiall trouble them. "--—You trouble 
them! No: it will not be you: but that which troubles 
you too, Principle. What have you to do then ? Pluck out 
your [falfe] Principle; and, if they are wife, they will pluck 
out theirs too; or, if not, they will groan for themfelves. 

§. 4. Boldly make a deiperate Pulh, Man, as the Saying 
is, for Prolperity, for Freedom, for Magnanimity. Lift up 
your Head, at laft, as free from Slavery. Dare to look up 
to God, and lay; <c Make ufe of me for the future as Thou 
“ wilt. I am of the fame Mind: I am equal with Thee. 

“ I refufe nothing which feems good to Thee. Lead me 

O') Perhaps the true Reading fhould be iuhoaorpteef, Philofophy. 

Z 2 u whither 
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“ whither Thou wjlt. Clothe me in whatever Drefs Thou 
“ wilt. Is it Thy Will, thiit I fhpuld be in a public or a 
“ private Condition j dwell here, or be banifhed ; be poor, 
“ or,rich? Under all thefe Circumftances I will make Thy 
“ Defence to Men {k). I will £how what the Nature of 
“ every Thing is.-”—-No. Rather fit alone, in a warm (/)> 
Place, and wait till your Mamma comes to feed you. If 
Hercules had fat loitering at Home, what would he have, 
been ? Euryjlheus. , and not Hercules.. Befides, by travel¬ 
ling through the World, how many Acquaintance, and how 
many Friends, had he? But none more his Friend, than* 
God:, for which Reafon he was believed to ; be .the-. Son of 
Godand was fb. , In obedience to him,, he Went about 
extirpating Injuftice, and lawlefs Force. But you are not 
Hercules ; nor able to extirpate the Evils of others: nor 
even ‘Thefeus, to extirpate the Evils of Httica. Extirpate, 
your own then.. Expell, inftead of Procrujles and Sciron (m) r 
Grief, Fear, Defire, Envy, Malevolence, Avarice, Effemi-- 
nacy, Intemperance,, [from your Mind]. But thefe can bev 


(k) There are innumerable Paflages in St. Paul,, which, in reality,.- 
hear that noble Tcftimony which EpiSletus here requires in his imaginary 
Character.. Such are thofe in which he glories in Tribulation; fpeaks. 
with an heroic Contempt of Life,, when fet in Competition with, the Per¬ 
formance of his Duty j rejoices in Bonds and Imprifonments, and the- 
View of his approaching Martyrdom : and reprefents Afflictions as a 

Proof of God!s Love. See ASts xx. 23, 24. Row. v. 3, viii. 35 -39.. 

2 Tint. iv. 6. 

(./) The Senfe of the original Phrafe,. an. Ox’s Belly, is obfcure to me;. 
The French Tranflation hath, in your Cradle. 

(m) Two famous Robbers, who infefted Attica,, and were at laft 
killed by TheJeus. Upton.. 


no 
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no other wife expelled, than by looking up to God alone; as 
your: Pattern: by attaching yourfelftohim alone, and being 
confecrated to his Commands. If you with for any thing 
elfe, you will, with Sighs and Groans, follow what is ftronger 
than you : always feeking Profperity without, and never able 
to find it. For you feek it-where it is not, and negle£l ta 
leek it where it is.. 


C H AFTER XVII. 

■ How to adapt Pre-conceptiom to particular Cafes.- 


§. 1. THAT is the firft Bufinefs of orie who fiudiea 
T T Philofophy? (a) To part widi Self-Conceit. For 
it is impofiible for any one to begin to learrr what he hath 
a Conceit that he already knows. We all go to the Fhilo- 
fophers, talking at all Adventures upon negative and pofitive 
Duties; Good and Evil; Fair and Bale. We praife, cen— 
lure, accufe ; we judge and difpute about fair and bafe 
Eriterpriies. And for what do we go to the Philofophers ? 
To learn what we luppofe ourlelves not to know. And what 
is this ? Theorems. We are defirous to hear what the 
Philofophers lay, for its Elegance and Acuteneis; and fome 
witlx a View only to Gain. Now it is ridiculous to fuppofe, 
that a Perfon will learn any thing, but what he defires to- 
learn ; or make an Improvement, in what he dotli not learn *. 
But rnoft are deceived, in' the fame Manner as 'Theopompus , 
the Orator, when lie blames Plato, for defining every thing. 

“ For, what, fays he, did none of us, before you, ufe the - 


('«) See B. II. c. 11. §. 1 . 


« Words; 
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“ Words Good and Juft : or did we utter them as empty 
<£ Sounds, without understanding what each of them 
<c meant?” Why, who tells you, I‘beopompus i that wC had 
not natural Ideas and Pre-conceptions of each of thefe? But 
it is not pofiible, to adapt Pre-conceptions to their correlpond- 
ent Subjects, without having minutely diftinguifhed them, 
and examined what is the proper Subject to each. You may 
make the fame Objection to the Phyficians. For who of us 
did not ufe the Words, Wholelbme and Unwholefome, before 
Hippocrates was born: or did we utter them as empty 
Sounds ? For we have feme Pre-conception of Wholelbme 
too; but we cannot adapt it. Hence, one fays, Let the 
Patient abftain from Meat; another, Give it him: one fays. 
Let him be bled; another. Cup him. And what is the 
Reafon, but not being able to adapt the Pre-conception of 
Wholefome, to particular Cafes ? Thus, too in Life : who 
of us doth not talk of Good and Evil; Advantageous and 
Difadvantageous: for who of us hath not a Pre-conception 
of each of thefe ? But is it then a diftindt and perfedt one ? 
Show me this. 

How fhall I fhow it ? 

§. 2. Adapt it properly to particular Subjedts. Plato , to 
go no farther, puts Definitions under the Pre-conception of 
Ufeful; but you, under that of Ufelefs. Can both of you be 
right ? How is it poflible ? Again: doth not one Man adapt 
the Pre-conception of Good, to Riches ? Another, not to 
Riches, but to Pleafure, or Health ? Upon the whole, if 
none of us, who ufe- Words, either utter them without 
Meaning, or need to take any manner of Care in diftinguifh- 
3 in g 
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ing our Pre-conceptions, why do we differ ? Why do we 
wrangle? Why do we cenfure each other ? But what Occa- 
fion have I to mention this mutual Contradiction ? If you; 
yourfelf adapt your Pre-conceptions properly, how comes it 
to pals, that you do not profper ? Why do you meet with any 
Hindrance ? Let us for the prefent omit the fecond Topic, 
concerning the Purfuits y and the Duties relative to them ? 
Let us omit the Third too, concerning AJfent. I make you a 
Prefent of all thefe. Let us inlift only on the Fir ft (b ); which 
affords almoft a. lenfible Proof, that you do not adapt your 
Pre-conceptions right. You delire what is poftible in itfelf, 
and poftible for you. Why then are you hindered ? Why 
are not you in a prolperous Way ? You do not decline what' 
is neceflary. Why then do you incur any thing [which is. 
your Averlion ? ] Why are you unfortunate ? When you- 
delire any thing, why doth it not happen ? When you do 
not defire it, why doth it happen ? For this is the greateft 
Demonftration of ill Succefs and Milery. I defire lomething;; 
and it doth not happen : and what is more wretched than I ? 
From an Impatience of this,. Medea came to- murder her 
own Children : an Acftion of a noble Spirit in this View % 
for fhe had a proper Impreftion of what it was to be dis¬ 
appointed. of one’s Delire. “ Thus I Ihall punifh him, who- 
M hath injured and dilhonoured me r and what is lo wicked; 

“ a Wretch good for ? But how is this to be effected ? I will 
murder the Children: But that will be punilhing myfelfi. 
c< And what do I care?” This is the Error of a Soul- 
indued with great Powers. For fhe knew not where the 
Completion of o,ur Defires is to be found : that it is not to 


([6) i. e„ The Topic of the Defnws and \dverJiom: 


Be 
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be had from without; nor by altering the Appointment of 
things. Do not defire ,the Man for your Hulband, and 
nothing ;i which youy/<^, defire will fail . to, happen. Do not 

defire to keep him to yourfelf. Do, not . defire to ftay at 
Corinth ; and, in a .Word,., have no Will} but the Will of 
God ; and who ihalj. refirain you ; who, lhall compell yoic , 
any more than! Jupiter ? v When you have fiich a Guide, and 
conform your Will and Inclinations to his, what need you 
fear being difappointed ? Yield: up your Defire and Averfion 
[as Slaves] to Riches, or Poverty.; 4 .the one will be dilap- 
pointed, the other incurr’d. Yield themup.to Health, Power, 
Honours, your Country, Friends, Children, in Ihort, to any 
thing independent on Choice, you will be unfortunate. But 
yield them up to Jupiter, and the other Gods. Give yourlelf 
up to thefe.: let thefe govern: let. both be ranged on the fame 
Side with thefe ; and how can you be any longer unprolpe- 
l’ous ? But if, poor Wretch, you envy, and pity,, and are 
jealous, and tremble,, and never ceafe, a fingle Day, from 
complaining pf yourlelf, and the Gods, why dp you boaft 
of your Education ? What Edupation, Man ? That you have 
learned convertible Syllogifms ? Why do not you, if polfible, 
unlearn all thele, and begin again; convinced, that hitherto, 
you have not even touched upon the Point ? And, for the 
future, beginning from this Foundation, proceed, in Order, 
to the Superlfrudture ; that nothing may happen which you 
d.o not wilh; and that every thing may happen which you do. 
Give me but one young Man, wlio brings this Intention 
with him to, the School ; who is a Champion for this 
Point; and fays, “ I yield up all the reft; it fuffices me, if 
11 once I become able to pafs my Life, free from Hindrance 
&l and Grief: to ftretch out my Neck to all Events, as free.; 

“ and 
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“ and to look up to Heaven, as the Friend of God; fearing 
“ nothing that can happen. ” Let any one of you fhovv 
himfelf of fuch a Difpofition, that I may lay; <£ Come into 
“ the Place, young Man, that is of right your own; for 
i( you are deftined to be an Ornament to Philofophy. Yours 
“ are thefe Poffeilions; yours thefe Books; yours thefe 
i{ Dilcourles.” Then, when he hath matter’d, and got the 
better of this firft Clafs, let him come to me again, and lay; 
“ I delire indeed to be free from Pafllon, and Perturbation; 
“ but I delire too, as a pious, a philolbphic, and a care- 
<£ fully attentive Man, to know, what is my Duty to God, 
“ to my Parents, to my Relations, to my Country, and to 
“ Strangers.” “ Come into the lecond Clals too ; for this 
“ likewife is yours.” “ But I have now lufficiently ftudied 
“ the lecond Clals too; and I would willingly be fecure, and 
“ (c) unlhaken by Error and Delulion, not only awake, but 
“ even when alleep ; when warmed with Wine; when 
<c dilealed with the Spleen.” “ You are a God, Man: your 
“ Intentions are great.” 

§.3. s ‘ No. But I, for my part, delire to underftand 
“ what Chryjippus lays, in his logical Treatife of th e(d)Pfeu- 

“ domenos -Go hang yourlelf, pitiful Wretch, with fuch 

an 


(r) There are ievcral Readings and Conje<ftures. I have followed 
Wolfius j who reads, for cim-rwi, a.<izi<ro*} as agreeing belt with the 
Senle. 

(d) The PJl'ttdoMawf. was a famous Problem among the Stoics ; aiul it 
is this. When a Pcrion lays, 7 //<•; dotli he lie, or doth he not ? If he lies, 
he fpcaksTruth : if he fpeaksTruth, he lips. The Philofophcrs compoled 
A a many 
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an Intention as this. What Good will it do you ? You 
will read- the Whole,; lamenting all the while j and fay 
to other^/ trembling, <c Do as I do .”-=— cc Shall I read to 

' tc yoti,' rhy Friend^ arid you to me?-You write (<?) fur— 

“ prifingly, Sir; and you very finely imitate the Stile of 
iC Plato ; and you, of Xenophon ; and you, of AntifthenesP 
And thus, having related your Dreams to each other, you 
return again to the fame State. Your Defires and Aver- 
fions, your Purfults, your Intentions^ your Refolutions, your 
. Willies and Endeavours, are juft what they were. You do 
not fo much as feek for one to advife you; but are offended, 
when you hear fuch Things as thefe ; and cry, “ An ill— 
“ natured old Fellow ! He never wept over me, when I 
“ was letting out, nor faid; “ To what a Danger are you 
' “ going to be expofed! If you come off fafe, Child, I will 
%t illuminate my Houfe.” “ This would have been the 
u Part of a good-natured Man.” Truly, it will be a mighty 
Happinefs, if you do come off fafe r it will be worth while 
to make an Illumination. For you (f) ought to be immortal, 
and exempt from Sicknefs, to be lure. 

§. 4. Throwing away then, I fay, this Self-conceit, by 
which we fancy, we have gained fbme Knowlege of what is 


many Books on this Difficulty. Chry/ippus wrote fix. Philetas wafted 
himfelf to Death in ftudying to anfwer it. Menage on Diog. Laert. 
L. II. §. 108. Brucker Hijl. Crit. Pbilof. vol. i. p. 613, 614. 

(<■) This is fpoken by EpiEietus , in the Perfon of one of his Scholars j 
to ridicule their complimenting each other on their Writings, while they 
neglcded the more important Concern of moral Improvements. 

(f) S'ei fhould be ff e gj'gi. 
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uSeiul, we Should come to philoSbphic Reafoning, as we do 
to Mathematics and Mufic : otherwife we Shall be far from 
making any Improvement* even if we .have read over all the 
Collections and Compositions, not only of Chryjtppus y but 
of Antipater and Archedemus too. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

How the Appearances of Things are to he combated » 

§. 1. XT' VERY Habit and Faculty is preServed, and 
m 2 j increafed, by correspondent Actions: as the Habit 
of Walking, by walking; of Running, by running. If you 
would be a Reader, read : if a Writer, write. But if you 
do not read for a Month together, but do Somewhat elfe; 
you will fee what will be the ConSequence. So, after Sitting 
Still for ten Days, get up and attempt to take a long Walk; 
and you will find how your Legs are weakened. Upon the 
whole then, whatever you would make habitual, praCliJe 
it: and, if you would not make a Thing habitual, do mt 
praCtife it; but habituate yourfelf to fomething elfe. 

§. 2. It is the Same with regard to the Operations of the 
Soul. Whenever you are angry, be allured, that it is not 
only a preSent Evil, but that you have increaSed a Habit, 
and added Fewel to a Fire. When you are overcome by 
the Company of Women, do not eileem it as a Single 
Defeat; but that you have fed, that you have increafed, 
your DiSTolutenefs. For it is inipoSlible, but that Habits 
and Faculties muft either be firft produced, or Strengthened 
A a 2 and 
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and increafed by correfpondent Actions. Hence the^Phtfo- 
‘ ‘of afi’ Infirmities. When you 
oiic£ I 3 £fii'e h^o^y : , if a Degree of Reafqning 

hifficleht • f6 produce a J Seri^ . of the "l£vil be, applied, ;the 
Defii e eeafesV arid tM governing Faculty oT th? Mind regains 
its Authority; whereas', : if you apply no Remedy, it returns no 
mote 1 tiriits Former State: but, bang again excited by a cor-, 
refponderit Appeararicfe, it kindles at the Defire more quickly 
tliari 1 before ; and, ; by frequent Repetitions^. at laft becomes 
callous (w) t arid by this Infirmity is the Love of Money 
fiirisdf ! Fbr he who hath had a Fever, even after it, hath left, 
hiiri ,°Is mot; iri thh lame State of Health as. before, urilefs he 
perfectly Crirfed: and the fame thing happens in Dmein r . 
perS of the Soul iikewife. There are certain Traces• and, 
Bfiffers left in'it; : which, unlefs they are Well , effaced, when T , 
ever :a new Hurt is received in the fame Fart, inftead of 
Blifters, becorne Sores. 

§. 3. If you would not be of an angry Temper then, , do . 
not feed the Habit. Give if nothing to,help its Increafe. Be 
qtrret at firft, and reckon the Days in which you have not 
been angry; I ufed to be angry every Day; riow every 
other Day ; then every third and fourth Day: and, if you 
mifs 'it fo 'iong as thirty Days, offer a Sacrifice of Thanks¬ 
giving td God. For Habit is firft weakened, and then 
intirely deft toy’d. “ I was not vex’d T o-day (£>); nor the 

(ii) "Hardened againft proper Refledions. 

(f>) Thefc fevcral Fads arc here fuppofed, to be recolledcd at different 
Times. ‘ 1 ' ‘ : 

“ next 
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“ next Day ; nor for three or four Months .after. ;, .but , took 
" heed" to myfelf, when fome provoking Xhings happpnpd,” 
B^aftufed, that you ( are in'a fine Way. “ Tprd^y, when. I 
‘‘law a 'handfome' Perlon^ I did. not jay tp myielf, O that I 
* c could jpoflefi, her !). Kn^'how hap'py i§. her Hufband .(for 
t( he who, feysT ttuSf * (ays; tbb, how happy, is, Jier Gallant):. 
“ not do X go on to feprelent her as prelent, as undrcfs’d,, 
“ as lying down befide mp,”.. On this. I ftroak my Head,, 
and fay, Well done, Rfjffetus : thou had folved a pretty 
Sophilm; a much prettier; than one very celebrated in the 
Schools (c). But, if even the LadyjOaould^happen to be 
willing, and give me Intimations of it, andfend for me, and: 
prefs my Hand, and place herfelf next ter pi? and I fhould. 
then forbear,, and get the Victory; that wpuld.be a Sophifm. 
beyond all the Subtleties of Logic. This, .and not dilput- . 
ing artfully, is the proper Subject for Exultation. 

§.4. How then is this to be effected ? Be willing to 
approve yourfelf to yourfelf. Bfe willing, to' appear beautiful 
in the Sight of God: be a'efirous to converfe in Purity with.. 
your own pure Mind, and with God: and then, if any fucfr 
Appearance ftrikes you, Plato diredts you : “ Have Recourfe. 

“ to Expiations: Go a Suppliant to the Temples of the ayert- 
“ ing Deities.” It is fuificient,. however, if you propofe to< 
yourfelf the Example of wife and good Men, t whether alive 
or dead ; and compare your Conduit with theirs.. Go to 


(c) In this Place, and the following Lines, the Original mentions par¬ 
ticular Forms of Argument, which are now little undcrftood j and could 
not be at all inftrudtive to the Englijh Reader, 

Socrates, 
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Socratesy and lee him lying by Alcibiades, yet flighting his 
Yquth ar|d. beauty., Corifiiler what a Victory he was con- 
fcious^oFob^mmng!, 1 What ah 1 Oljnnp'ic Prize! In what Num¬ 
ber did lie' flaynd from Hercules (d) ? So that, by Heaven, 
one might juflly falute Him (e ); Hail!’ incredibly (f) great, 
univerfar Victor ! not thole lorry Boxers and Wreftlers; nor 
• ilie Gladiators, who refemble them. 

§. 5. By placing liich an Object over-againlt you, you 
will conquer any Appearance, and not be drawn away by it. 
But, in the firft place, be not hurried along with it, by its 
bally Vehemence : but lay ; Appearance , wait for me a 
little. Let me fee what you are, and what you reprefent. 
Let me try you. Then, afterwards, do not fuffer it to go 
on drawing gay Pictures of what will follow: if you do, it 
will lead you where-ever it pleafes. But rather oppofe to it 
■ fome good and noble Appearance, and banilh this bafe and 
fordid one. If you are habituated to this kind of Exercife, 
you will fee what Shoulders, what Nerves,, what Sinews, 
you will have. But now it is mere trifling Talk, and 
nothing more. He is the true Practitioner, who exercifes 


(d) Hercules is faid to have been the Author of the Gymnaftic Games; 
and the firft Vidor. Thofe who afterwards conquered in Wreftling, and 
the Pancratium, were numbered from him. Upton. 

(e) Mr. Upton inferts nxncrets, which, he conjectures, fiiould be vixtto-cts, 
into the Text, from his Manufcript: where, probably, it was written 
merely by an Accident of the Tranfcriber’s calling his Eye upon that 
Word in the next Line. The Senfe needs not this Addition, and per¬ 
haps doth better without it. 

(f) This pompous Title was given to thofe, who had been Vidors in 
all the Olympic Game.;. 

5 himfclf 
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himfelf againft iuch Appearances as thefe. Stay, Wretch, 
do not be hurried away. The Combat is great, the 
Atchievement divine; for Empire, for Freedom, for Profpe- 
rity, for Tranquility. Remember God. Invoke Him for 
your Aid, and Protestor; as Sailors do Cajlor and Pollux y 
in a Storm. For what Storm is greater than that which 
arifes from violent Appearances, contending to overfet our 
Reafon ? Indeed, what is the Storm itfelf, but Appearance ? 
For, do but take away the Fear of Death, and let there be 
as many Thunders and Lightnings as you pleafe, you will 
find, that, in the ruling Faculty, all is Serenity and Calm : 
but, if you are once defeated, and fay, you will get the 
Victory another Time, and then the fame thing over again j. 
allure yourfelf, you will at laft be reduced to fo weak and 
wretched a Condition, that you will not fo much as know 
when you do amifs; but you will even begin to make 
Defences for your Behaviour, and thus verify the Saying of 
Hefted: 

With conjlant Ills y the Dilatory Jlrive, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Concernmg 'Thofe who embrace Philofophy only in Word. 

§. i.r ’Jj AHE Argument, called The ruling one, concern- 
JL ing which Difputants queftioned each other, 
appears to have its Rife from hence (a). Of the following 


(a) The curious Reader may fee this whole Matter explained, with 
the greateft Acutenefs and Accuracy, by the very learned and ingenious 
Mr. Harris, in Mr. Uptons Notes. 


Pro- 
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P^ppolltions, .(.any. Two implyContradiction to the Third. 
They .are thefe. That, every, thing pafi is necejfarily. t t rue : 
c Ihat.an ) .hnpbjfbility is /not,.Jhe..Coggfpquence , of , a Pojfibility : 
And, fhat: Somethirigis aPqffjnlity^ yohiyh neither is nor will 
be. true. . Diodorus y . s perceivmg this, Contradiction, made ufe 
of the Probability of theTwo firft,, to prove, That nothing 
is poflible, which neither is nor will be true. jSome again 
hold the Second and Third; That Something is poJfib.le a which 
neither is nar will be tr.ue' a and. That an ImpoJJtbility is 
not tig Qgnfeq.uence. of a PoJfibilityp and, confecpjently, aflert, 
That not every thing fa/l is necejfarily true.. This Way 
CleantheSo .and his Followers, took ; whom Antipater copi- 
oufly defends. Others, laftly, maintain the Firft and Third; 
fhat Something, is, poJjible a which neither is.'nor will be true : 
and That every thing pajl is necejfarily true: but then, That 
an Impojfih'dity may be the Confequence of a Pojfibility. But 
all thefe Three Pxopofitions cannot be at once maintained, 
ibecaufe of their mutual Contradiction. If any one ftiould 
afk me then, which of them I maintain; I anfwer him, 
That I cannot tell. But I have heard it related, That 
Diodorus held one Opinion about them; the Followers of 
Panthcedesj I think, and CJ.ean.thes , another; and Chryfippus 
a third. 

What then is yours (b) ? 

(c) None. Nor was I born to examine the Appearances 
of Things to my own Mind ; to compare what is laid by 


{/>) This is fpokeu .to EpiStetus by one -of liis Hearers. 

((■') With Mr,. Upton , I read oufev: hut it Teems neccflary, that a uje 
(diould likewile hand ; and it is lb tranllutcd. 

others, 
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others, and thence to form iome Principle of my dtPn/ k^ to 
the Topic [which you mer^tion]. Therefore, [in reipedt to 
at,] I ain nb bett^f tfian a (brammariain [who repeats what 
he hath read]. ''WHb' 1 yw^' 1 OkS'- father of HeElorf' Priam . 
Who were his Brother^*?' Paris and Deiphobus. Who was his 
Mother? Hecuba. This IhaVeheardrelated. From whom? 
From Homer. But I beljeVe Hellanicus, and other Authors, 
have written on the ferrie Subject. And what better Account 
have I of the ruling Argument ? But, if I was vain enough, 

I might, efpecially at Sin Entertainment (d)> aftonifli all the 
Company by an Enumeration of Authors, relating to it. 
CPryjippus hath written wonderfully, in his firfl Book, of 
Po/Tibilities. Cleanihes and Hrchedemus have each written 
feparately on this Subject. Hntipater too hath written,, not 
only in his Treadle of Poffibilities, but purpolely ih a Dif- 
cOurfe on the ruling Argument. Have not you read the 

Work ? c< No. ” Read it then.-And what Good will 

it do him ? He will be more trifling and impertinent than 
he is already. For what elite have you gained by reading it? 
What Principle have you formed upon this Subject ? But 
you tell us of Helen, and Priam , and the Ifle of Calypfo , 
which never was, nor ever will be. And here, indeed, it is 
of no great Confequence, if you retain the Story, without 
forming any Principle of your own. But' it is our Misfor.- 

(d) Some Philolophcrs sffedted to fliow dieir Learning at fuch Times'; 
iind it is againrt this idle Orientation that Epifletm points his Difcourfe : 
for the Study of Logic itfclf, under proper Regulations, he often ftrongly 
recommends. 

B b 


tunc 
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tune to do fo, much more in Morality than upon Inch Sub- 
jedts as thefe. 

§. 2. Talk to; me concerning Good and Evil if). 

Hear. 

the Wind from Ilium to. the CiconV Shore 
Hath drivn me -— 

Of Things, fame are good, fome evil, and feme indif¬ 
ferent. Now the good, are the Virtues, and whatever par¬ 
takes of them 5 and the evil. Vices, and what partakes of 
Vice : the indifferent, lie. between thefe, as Riches, Health,. 
Life, De^th, Pleafiire, Pain. 

Whence do you know this ? 

Hellanicus lays it, in his Egyptian Hiftory (f). For what 
doth it fignify, whether one names the Hiftory of Hellanicus y 
or the Ethics of Diogenes , or Chryfippus y or Cleanthes f Have 
you then examined any of thefe Things, and formed a 
Principle of your own ? But Ihow me, how you are ufed 
to exercife yourfelf on Shipboard. Remember this Divi- 


(f) This I apprehend to be Ipoken by one of the Scholars of EpiSietus - 
who feeing the Contempt with which his Mafter treats logical Subtleties, 
in the foregoing Paragraph, delires him to difcourfe upon Ethics. 

(f) EpiSietus gives this abfurd Reply to ridicule the Fondnefs of his 
Scholars for quoting Authors, and making a Parade of their Reading:: 
and infinuates, that it is not at all material, whether a Perfon, who on 
fuch Subjedts, means nothing further than Talk, knows what he is 
talking of, or blunders about it ever fo grofsly. 


fion, 
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Hon (g), when the Mail ratdes, and Tome idle Fellow Hands 
by you, while you are fcreaming, and fays, “ For Heaven’s 
u fake, talk as you did a litde while ago. Is it Vice to 
tc fuffer Shipwreck ? Gr doth it partake of Vice ? ” Would 
not you take up a Log, and throw it at his Head ? « What 
“ have we to do with you, Sir ? We are perifhing, and 
<c you come and jell.” Again: if G&far fhould fummon 
you, to anfwer an Accufation, Remember the Divifion. If, 
when you are going in, pale and trembling, any one fhould 
meet you, and lay, “ Why do you tremble, Sir ? What is 
<c this Affair you are engaged in ? Doth Ctefcir. within, 
tc give Virtue and Vice to thole who approach him ?”—- 
e ‘ What do you too inlult me, and add to my Evils ? 

<c Nay, but tell me, Philolopher, why you tremble ? Is 
tc there any other Danger, but Death, or a Prifon, or bodily 
xc Pain, or Exile, or Defamation ? —“ Why, what fhould 

Xi there be elfe ? ”- tx Are any of thefe. Vice ? Or do tliey 

tc partake of Vice ? What then, did you yourfelf ufe to lay 

<c of thele Things ? ”-“ What have you to do with me, 

<e Sir ? My own Evils are enough for me.”-“ You lay 

tc right. Your own Evils are indeed enough for you ; your 
xc Balenels, your Cowardice, and that Arrogance, by which 
xt you were elated, as you lat in the Schools. Why did you 
plume yourfelf with what is not your own ? Why did 
you call yourfelf a Stoic ? ” 

§. 3. Obferve yourlelves thus in your Actions, and you 
will find of what Serf you are. You will find, that moft of 

(•£■) Of Things into good, evil, and indifferent. 

B b a yon 
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you arc Epicureans', a few Peripatetics, and thofe but loofie 
ones (^J. For, by what Adrien will you prove, that you 
~ think Virtue equal, and even fu^erio'r, to all other Things ? 
Show me a Stoic, if you haLVe ,; '6ne*(/)i f "■>Where ? Or how 
Ihould you ? You can fhow, indeed, a Thou land, who repeat 
the Stoic Reafonings. But do they repeat the Epicurean 
worfe ? Are they not juft as perfed in the Peripatetic ? Who 
then is a Stoic ? As we call that a Phidian Statue, which is 
formed according to the Art of Phidias ; lo fhow me feme 
one Perlon, formed according to the Principles which: he 
profefles. ShoWme one, who is lick, and happy; in Dan¬ 
ger, and happy; dying, and happy; exiled, and-happy; 
difgraced, and happy. Show him me ; for, by Heaven, I 
long to fee a Stoic. But you [will fay, you] have not one 
perfedly formed. Show me then one who is forming : one 
,vho is approaching towards this Charader. Do me this 
Favour. Do not refufe an old Man a Sight which he hath 
never yet feen. Do you fuppofe; that you are [alked] to 
fhow the Jupiter or Minerva of Phidias ,. a Work of Ivory 
or Gold ? Let any of you fhow me a human Soul, willing 
to have the fame Sentiments with thole of God: not to 
accufe either God or Man: not to be dilappointed of its 
Defire, or incur its Averfion : not to be angry: not to be 
envious : not to be jealous: in a word,, willing from a Man 
to become a God; and, in this poor mortal Body, aiming 
to have Fellowship with Jupiter. Show him to me. But 


( h ) The Peripatetics held other Things befides Virtue to he good • but 
not in near fo high a Degree. 

(/) See Note e. B. ii. c. 16. 


you 
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you cannot. Why then do you impofe upon .yourfelves, 
and play Tricks w|th;pthep§ ?- 5 /Why do you ; put on a Dxels 
not your- own ; and walk? about tin, it, mere Thieves and 
Pilferers of Names and Things, which do not belong to you? 
Here, lam your Preceptor, and,you come to be inftrudted 
by me.. And,. indeed my Intention is to {ecure you from 
being reftrainedf; compelled,, hindered : to make you free, 
prolperous, happy.; looking to. God upon every Occafion, 
great or finall. And . you come to learn and ftudy thefe 
Things. Why then, do not you finifh your Work, if you 
have the proper Intention; and I, befidesthe: Intention,..the 
proper Qualifications ? What is wanting ? . W.hen., I iee;an 
Artificer, and the Materials lying ready,. I expedt the Work. 
Now here is the Artificer ; here are the hfaterials 5 what ip it 
we want ? Is not .the Thing capable of being taught ? Ijt; is.. 
Is it not in our: own Power then? The only Thing ©fall 
others that is fo ;., Neither Riches, nor Health, nor Fame, nor, 
in fhort, any thing elle is in our Power, except a right Ufe of 
the Appearances of Things. This alone is, by Nature, not 
fubjedt to Reftraint, not fubjedt to Hindrance. Why then 
do not you finifh it ? TelL me the Caufe^ It muft be by 
my Fault, or yours,, or from the Nature of the Thing. The 
Thing itfelf is practicable, and the only one in our Power.. 
The Fault then muft be either in, me, or in you, or, more 
truly, in both. Well then, fhall we now,, at laft, bring this 
Intention along with us ? Let us lay afide all that is paft. 
Let us begin. Only believe me,, and you will fee the 
Conlequence. 


C PI A P- 
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C H A P T E R XX. 

Concerning the Epicureans, and Academics* 

§, i.npRUE and evident Proportions mull, of Neceflity, 
I be ufed even by thofe, who contradict them. 
And, perhaps, one of the ftrongeft Proofs, that there is fuch 
a Thing as Evidence, is the Neceflity which thofe, who con¬ 
tradict it, are under, to make ufe of it. If a Perfbn, for 
Inftance, fhould deny, that any thing is univerfally true, he 
will be obliged to aflert the contrary, that nothing is univer¬ 
fally true. What, Wretch, not even this itfelf ? For what is 
this, but to fay, that every thing univerfal is falfe. Again : if 
any one fhould come, and fay, “ Know that there is nothing 
“ to be know 7 t ; but all Things are uncertain: ” or another; 
<{ Believe me, and it will be the better for you, no Man ought 
“ to be believed in ^any thing : ” or .a Third, “ Learn from 
<c me, that nothing is to be learned ; I tell you this, and will 
“ teach die Proof of it, if you pleafe.” Now what Difference 
is there between flich as thefe, and thofe who call themfelves 
Academics ? Who fay to us, “ Be convinced\ that no one 
“ ever is convinced [on good Grounds], Believe us, that 
“ no body believes any body.” 

§. 2. Thus alfo, when Epicurus would deftroy the natural 
Relation of Mankind to each other, he makes ufe of the 
very tiling he is deftroying. For what doth he fay ? “Be 
“ not deceived ; be not feduced, and miflaken. There is 
“ no natural Relation between reafonable Beings. Believe 
“ me. Thofe who fay otherwife, miflcad and impofe upon 
3 “ you.” 
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“ you. ”-Why are you concerned for us then ? Let us be 

deceived. You will fare never the worfe, if all the reft of 
us are perfoaded, that there is a natural Relation between 
Mankind j and that it is by all means to be preferved. Nay, 
it will be much fafer and better. Why do you give yourfelf 
any Trouble about us, Sir ? Why do you break your Reft 
for us ? Why do you light your Lamp ? Why do you rile 
early ? Why do you compofe fo many Volumes ? Is it that 
none of us fhould be deceived, concerning the Gods; as if 
they took any Care of Men ? Or that we may not ftippofe 
the Eflence of Good confifts in any thing, but Pleafore ? For, 
if thefe Things be fo, lie down and deep, and lead the Life 
of which you judge yourfelf worthy; that of a mere Reptile^ 
Eat and drink, and iatisfy your Pafllon for Women, and 
eafe yourfelf, and Ihore. What is it to you, whether others 
think right or wrong about thefe Things ? For what have 
you to do with us ? You take care of Sheep, becaufe they 
afford us their Milk, their Wool, and, at laft, their Flefh. 
And would it not be a deferable Thing, that Men might be 
fo lulled and enchanted by the Stoics, as to give themfelves up 
to be milked and fleeced by you, and ftich as you ? Should not 
thefe Dodtrines be taught to your Brother Epicureans only, 
and concealed from the reft of the World; who Ihould by all 
means, above all things, be perfuaded, that wc have a natural. 
Relation to each other: and that Temperance is a good Thing,, 
in order that all may be kept lafe for you ? Or is this Rela¬ 
tion to be preferved towards feme, and not towards others ? 
Towards whom then, is it to be preferved? Towards ftich 
as mutually preferve, or ftich as violate it ? And who violate 
it more,, than you, who teach fuch Dodtrines ? 

§• 3 - 
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§. 3. What was it then, that waked Epicurus from his 
Sleep; and compelled him to write what he did ? What 
elfe, but that which is of all others the moft powerful in 
Mankind, Nature 3 which draws every one, however unwil¬ 
ling and reluctant, to its own Purpofes. For fince, lays fhe, 
you think, that there is no Relation between Mankind, write 
this Doctrine, and leave it for the Ufe of others ; and break 
your Sleep upon that Account; and, by your own Practice, 
confute your own Principles. Do we fay, that Orejles was 
-roufed from Sleep by the Agitation of the Furies; and was 
not Epicurus waked by Furies, more cruel and avenging, 
which would not fuffer him to reft; but compelled him to 
divulge his own Evils, as Wine and Madnefs do the Priefts 
of Cybele ? So ftrong and unconquerable a Thing is human 
Nature ! For how can a Vine have the Properties not of a 
Vine, but of an Olive Tree? Or an Olive Tree, not thofe of 
an Olive Tree, but of a Vine ? It is impoflible. It is incon¬ 
ceivable. Neither, therefore, is it poftible for a human Crea¬ 
ture intirely to lofe human Affections. But even thofe who 
have undergone a Mutilation, cannot have their Inclinations 
alfo mutilated c and jfe Epicurus , when he had mutilated all 
the Offices of a Man, of a Matter of a Family, of a Citizen, 
and of a Friend, did -not mutilate the Inclinations of Huma¬ 
nity : for he could not, any more than the idle Academics 
can throw away, or blind their own Senfes ; though this be, 
of all others, the Point they labour moft. What a Misfor¬ 
tune is it, when any one, after having received, from Nature, 
Standards and Rules for the Knowlege of Truth, dotli not 
ftrive to add to thefe, and make up their Deficiencies ; but, 
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on the contrary, endeavours to take away, and deftroy, - what¬ 
ever Truth may be known- eyen by -Them ? ,.. : 

§. 4 . What fay you,. Ehilpfopher ? , .What do you think 
of Piety and Sanctity ? if you pleafe, I will prove, that drey 
are good.----Tray*do prove id;, that our Citizens maybe con¬ 
verted^), and honour the Deity, and may no' longer negled: 

what is of the higheft Importance.-Have you the Proofs, 

then ?-1 have, and I thank you. Since you are fo well 

pleafed with this then, learn the contrary: That there are.no 
Gods; or, if there are, that they take no Care of Mankind; 
neither have we any Concern with them: that this Piety 
and San&ity, which is fo much talked of by many, is only 
an Impofition of boafting and fophiftical Men; or, perhaps, 

of Legiflators,. for a Terror and Reftraint tp Injuftice.-- 

Well done, Philofopher. Our Citizens are much the better 
for ypu. You have already brought back all die Youth, to a 

Contempt of the Deity.-What! doth not this pleafe you, 

then ? Learn next, that Juftice is nothing : that Shame is 
Folly : that the paternal Relation is nothing; the filial, 

nothing.-Well laid, Philofopher: perfift; convince the 

Youth: that vve may have many more, to think and talk 
like you. By fuch Dodrines as thefc, have our well-governed 
States flourifhed! Upon thele was Sparta founded! Lycurgus ^. 
by his Laws, and Method of Education, introduced fuch 
Perfuafions as thefe ; That it is juft as honourable, as it is 
difhonourable, to be Slaves ; and juft as dilhonourable, as 
honourable, to be free! They who died at The7"mopyl(V. i died 


(//) A New Tcflamcnt Word. 

C c 


from 
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from fuch Principles as thefe ! And from what other Doc¬ 
trines did the Athenians leave their City [b) ? 

§.5. And yet) they who talk thus, marry, and produce 
Children ; and engage in public Affairs, and get themfelves 
made Priefts and Prophets (of whom ? Of Gods that have 
no Exiftence) ; and confult tire Pythian Prieftefs, only to 
hear Falfhoods, and interpret the Oracles to others. What 
monftrous Impudence and Impofture ! 

§.6. (c) What are you doing, Man ? You contradi<ft your- 
felf every Day; and yet you will not give up thefe paultry 
Cavils. When you eat, where do you Carry your Hand ? To 
your Mouth, or to your Eye ? When you bathe, where do 
you go ? Do you ever call a Kettle, a Difh ; or a Spoon, a 
Spit ? If I were a Servant to one of thefe Gentlemen, were 
it at the Hazard of being flay’d every Day, I would plague 
him. u Throw fome Oil into the Bath, Boy.” I would 
take Pickle, and pour upon his Head. “ What is this ? ” 
Really, Sir, an Appearance ftruck me fo perfectly alike, as 
not to be diflinguifhed from Oil. “ Give me the Soup. ” 
I would carry him a Difh full of Vinegar. “ Did not I afk. 

u for the Soup?”-Yes, Sir, this is the Soup.-“ Is not 

M this Vinegar ? ” Why fo, more than Soup ? “ Take it 


(b) When the Athenians found themfelves unable to relift the Forces 
of the Per/ians they left their City; and, having removed their Wives 
and Children, and their moveable Effedts, to jT rtcz.cn and Sa/amis, went 
on board their Ships, and defended the Liberty of Greece by their Fleet.. 
Upton from Cicero, &c. 

(c) What follows is againft the Academics, who denied the Evidence- 
of the Senfes.. 

u and 
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s< and fmell to it: take it, and tafte it.” “ How do you, know 
<c then, if our Senfes deceive us ? ” If I had three or four Fel- 
low-fervants to join with me, I would make him either choke 
with Pailion, and burft, or change his Opinions. But now 
they infult us, by making ufe of the Gifts of Nature, while 
in Words, they deftroy them. Grateful and modefl Men, 
truly! Who, if there were nothing elfe in the Cafe, while they 
are eating their daily Bread, dare to fay, <c We do not know, 
<c whether there be any Ceres , or Proferpine , or Pluto [d)P 
Not to mention, that 'while they enjoy the Night and Day, 
the Seafons of the Year, the Stars, the Earth and Sea, they 
are not the leaf!: affedted by any of thefe Things; but only 
ftudy to throw out feme idle Problem ; and, when they 
have cleared their Stomachs, go and bathe : but take not 
the leaf! Care what they fay $ nor on what Subjects ; nor to 
whom j nor what may be the Confequence of their Talk : 
whether any well-difpofed young Man, by hearing fuch 
Doctrines, may not be affedted by them, and fb affedted as 
intirely to lofe the Seeds of his good Difpofition : whether 
they may not furnifh an Adulterer with Occafions of grow¬ 
ing fhamelefs in his Guilt: whether a public Plunderer may 
not find Excufes from thefe Dodtrines : whether lie, who 
negledts his Parents, may not gain an additional Confidence 

from them- (e) “ What then, in your Opinion, is good and 

<c evil, 

(d) By thefe Terms, the Stoics meant intelligent Powers, joining, to 
bring the Fruits of the Earth to Maturity, and to carry on the Courfe 
-of Nature. 

(e) Thefe feem to be the Words of the Academic, defirous of begin¬ 
ning a Dilputc with EpiSletus, to revenge himfelf, by puzzling him, tor 

C c z the 
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“ evil, fairand (f) bafe; fuch Things, or fuch Tilings ? ” 

-Why fhould one fay any more againft fuch Creatures as 

thefe, or give them any Account, or receive any from them, 
or endeavour to convince them ? By Jupiter, one might 
fboner hope to convince the moft unnatural Debauchees, than 
thofe, who are thus deaf and blind to their own Evils (g). 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Of Inconfijlency. 

$. r. P” | ^ IT ERE are fome Things which Men confefs, 
JL with Eafe ; others, with Difficulty. No one,, 
for Inflance, will confefs himfelf a Fool, or a Blockhead ; 
but, on the contrary, you will hear every one fay, tc I wifb 
c< my Fortune was equal to my Mind.” But they eafily con¬ 
fefs themfelves fearful; and fay, “ I am fomewhat timorous, 
tc I confefs: but in other refpe&s you will not find me a. 
“ Fpol. ” No one will eafily confefs himfelf intemperate in 
his Defires; upon no Account difhoneft, nor absolutely very 
envious, or meddling : but many confefs themfelves to have 
the Weaknefs of being compaffionate. What is the Reafon 
of all this ? The principal is, an Inconfiftency and Confu- 


the fevere Things which he had been faying againft that Sedt. Bat 
EpiSletus refufcs to enter into it j and gives his Reafon. 

(J) I have followed Mr. Upton & Addition of aitr^ov ; but, perhaps, 
even xaAor may be an Addition,, firft arifing from writing » xax.or twice 
over. 

(g) This rcfemblcs what our Saviour faith to the fewifo Rulers 
Verily I Jay unto you , that the Publicans and the Harlots go into the King¬ 
dom of God before you . Matt. xxi. 3.1.. 
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fion in what relates to Good and Evil. But different People 
have different Inducements. In general, whatever they ima¬ 
gine to be bafe, they do not abfolutely confefs. Fear and 
Compaflion, they imagine to belong to a well-meaning Dif- 
pofition; but Stupidity, to a Slave. Offences againft Society 
they do not own : but, in moil Faults, they are brought to a 
Confeffion, chiefly from imagining, that there is fomething 
involuntary in them; as in Fear and Compaflion. And, 
though a Perion (a) fliould in fome mealure confefs himfelf 
intemperate in his Defires, he accufes his Paflion, and expeds 
Forgivcnefs, as for an involuntary Fault. But Difhonefty is 
not imagined to be, by any means, involuntary. In Jealoufy 
too, there is fomething, they fuppofe, of involuntary ; and 
this likewifo, in fome degree, they confefs. 

§.2. Converging among firch Men, therefore, thus con- 
fufed, thus ignorant what they fay, what are, or are not,, 
their Evils, whence they have them, and how they may 
be delivered of them; it is worth while, I think, to afk one’s 
felf continually, “ Am I too one of thefo ? What do 1 
“ imagine myfolf to be? How do I condud my felf ? As a 
“ prudent, as a temperate Man ? Do I, too, ever talk at this. 
“ Rate, That I am llifliciently inftruded for what may hap- 
“ pen ? Flave I that Perfuafion, That I know nothing, which 
“ becomes one who knows nothing ? Do [ go to a Maftcr, 
“ as to an Oracle, prepared to obey; or do I, as well as 
c< others, like a ftupid Driveller (b\ enter the School, only to 

( a) Mr. Upton’s, Copy. 

(b) We have no Expreflion ex ad I y like that in the Greek. The Trans¬ 
lation comes the nearell to it, of any I could think on.. 

hwa 
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“ learn theHiftory [of Philolbphy], and underftand Books, 
“ which I did not underftand before; or, perhaps, to explain 
“ them to others ? ” (c) You have been fighting at home, 

with your Servant, Sir : you have turned the Houfe upfide- 
down, and alarmed the Neighbourhood: and do you come 
to me, with a pompous Show of Wifdom, and. fit and. pals 
Judgment how I explain a Sentence ? How I prate whatever 
comes into my Head ? Do you come, envious and dejeCted, 
that nothing is brought you from home ? And, in the midft 
of the Dilputations, fit thinking on nothing, but how your 
Father or your Brother may behave to you ? “ What are 
<c they faying about me at home ? Now they think I am 
“ improving: and lay, He will come back with univerfal 
<c Knowlege. I wilh I could learn every thing before my 
“ Return; but this requires much Labour ; and nobody 
£C fends me any thing* The Baths are very bad at 
iC IVicopolis; and Things go very ill both at home, and 
c< here. ” 

§. 3. After all this, it is faid, nobody is the better for 
the philofophic School. Why, who comes to the School ? 
I mean, who comes to be reformed ? Who, to fubmit his 
Principles to Correction ? Who, with a Scnfe of his Wants,? 
Why do you wonder then, that you bring back from the 
School, the very Thing you carried there. For you do not 
come to lay afide, or corrcCt, or change, your Principles. Flow 
fhould you ? Far from it. Rather confider this, therefore, 


(c) This feems to be Ipokcn, by F.piSlctus, to one of his Scholars. 

7 whether 
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whether you have not what you come for. You come to 
talk about Theorems. Well: and are not you more imper¬ 
tinently talkative than you were ? Do not thele paultry 
Theorems furnifh you with Matter for Oftentation ? Do not 
you folve convertible and hypothetical Syllogifms ? Why 
then, are you ftill difpleafed, if you have the very Thing for 

which you came ?-“ Very true: but, if my Child, or my 

“ Brother, fhould die; or if I muft die, or be tortured my- 

“ felf, what Good will thele Things do me?”-Why, did 

you come for this f Did you attend upon me for this f Was 
it upon any fuch Account, that you ever lighted your Lamp, 
or fat up at Night ? Or did you, when you went into the 
Walk, propofe any Appearance to your own Mind to be 
dilculfed, inftead of a Syllogilm ? Did any of you ever go 
through luch a Subject jointly ? And, after all, you fay,. 
Theorems are ulelels. To whom ? To luch as apply them 
ill. For Medicines for the Eyes are not ulelefs to thole, who 
apply them when, and as, they ought. Fomentations are not 
ulelels : Poifers are not ufelefs: but they are ufelels to lome; 
and, on the contrary, uleful to others.. If you fhould alk 
me now,. Are Syllogifms ufeful-? I anlwer, That they are 

ufeful: and, if you pleale, I will Ihow you how (d). - 

“ Will they be of Service to me, then ? ”-Why: did you 

alk, Man, whether they would be uleful to you y or in 
general ? If any one in a Dylcntery fhould alk me, whether 
Acids be ufeful ; I anlwer, They are. “ Are they ufeful. 
<c for me, then ? ” 1 lay, No.. Firft try to get die. Flux. 


I'm'’ Creek is pointed at x -„ : .j t -.* w ; but the Sonic rr-orr/'s the f top,. 
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ftopt, and the . Exulceration healed. Do you too firft get 
vour Ulcers ,• Healed -j, .your- Fluxes flqpt,. Quiet your Mind, 
and b $ rjng it .free ;frpm.pift.ra#ion y -tO!. the School; and then 
you will know what is the Foree of Reafoning. . . / 

CHAPTER XXII. 

.[ ■ : Of Friendship. 

§. i. rip O. whatever Objects a Perfon devotes his Atten- 
tioh, thefe Objects he, probably, loves.. Do Men 
ever devote their Attention then, to. Evils ?— r By. no means. 

—,.Qr even,to what doth not concern them ?-No : nor 

this.-It remains then, that Good muft be the foie Objedt 

of their Attention ; and, if of their Attention, of their Love 
too. Whoever, therefore, underftands Good> is capable like- 
wife of Love V and He who cannot diftinguifh Good from 
Evil, and Things indifferent from both, how is it pofiible, 
that he can love ? The prudent Perfon alone then, is capable 
of loving. 

How fo ? I am not this prudent Perfon, yet I love my 
Child. 

I protefl it furprizes me, that you fliould, in the firft 
place, confefs yourfelf imprudent. For in what are you 
deficient ? Have not you the Ufe of your Senfes ? Do not 
you diftinguifh the Appearances of Things ? Do not you 
provide fixch Food, and Clothing, and Habitation, as are 
fuitable to you ? Why then do you confefs, that you want 
Prudence ? In truth, becaufc you are often ftruck, and dis¬ 
concerted by Appearances, and their Spccioufnefs gets the 

better 
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better of you ; and hence you fometimes fuppofe the very 
fame Things to be good, then evil, and, laftly, neither : 
and, in a word, you grieve, you fear, you envy, you are 
difconcerted, you change. Is it from hence, that you con- 
fiefs yourfelf imprudent ? And are you not changeable too 
in Love ? Riches, Pleafure, in fhort, the very fame Things, 
you at fome times efteem good, and at others, evil: and do 
not you efteem the fame Perfbns too, alternately good and 
bad ? And, at one time, treat them with Kindnefs, at 
another, with Enmity? One time, commend, and at another, 
cenfure them ? 

Yes. This too is the Cafe, with me. 

Well then, can he who is deceived in another, be his 
Friend, think you ? 

No, furely. 

Or doth he, who loves him with a changeable Affection, 
bear him genuine Good-will ? 

Nor he, neither. 

Or he, who now vilifies, then admires him ? 

Nor he. 

Do you not often fee little Dogs careftxng, and playing 
with each other, that you would fay, nothing could be more 
friendly: but, to learn what this Friendfhip is, throw a Bit 
.of Meat between them, and you will fee. Do you too throw 
a Bit of an Eftate, betwixt you and your Son, and you,will 
fee, that he will quickly wifh you under Ground, and you 
him : and then you, no doubt, on the other hand, will 
exclaim; What a Son have I brought up ! He would bury 
me alive! Throw in a pretty Girl, and the old Fellow and 
the young one will, both, fall in Love with her : or let Fame 
D d or 
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or Danger intervene, the Words of the Father of Admetus 
will be yours (a ): 

You hold Life dear : Doth not your Father too f 

Do you fuppofe, that he did not love his own Child, 
when he was a little one ? That he was not in Agonies, 
when he had a Fever; and often wifhed to undergo that 
Fever in his Head ? But, after all, when the Tryal comes 
home, you fee what Expreflions he ufes. Were not Fteocles 
and Polynices born of the lame Mother, and of the fame 
Father ? Were they not brought up,, and did they not live, 


(a) Admetus , King of TheJJaly, being deftined to die, Apollo obtained 
a Reverfal of his Sentence from the Fates, on Condition, that fome Per- 
fon could be found to die in his ftead. Admetus tried all his Friends, 
and, among the reft, his Father, Pheres j but no one chofe to be his 
Reprefentative, but his Wife, Alcejlis. After her Death, Pheres is intro¬ 
duced preparing Honours for her Funeral, and condoling with his Son, 
on her Lofs. Admetus rejects his. Prefents, with great Indignation j 
and makes him the fevereft Reproaches, on his Cowardice and Mean- 
fpiritednefs, in not parting with a few remaining Years of Life, to fave 
liis Son from an untimely Death; and in fuffering Alcejlis to defcend to 
the Grave for him, in the Bloom of Youth. The Quotation made by 
EpiSletus, is Part of the Anfwer of Pheres , to the Reproaches of his Son. 

Some of the fineft and m'oft touching Parts of the Dialogue, in Edward 
and Eleonora, are taken from the Alcejlis; but Mr. TbompJ'on is much 
happier, in the Conduct of his Story, than Euripides. Eleonora expofes 
Iherlelf to Death, againft the Confent, and without the Knowlege, of her 
Hulband ; which by no means appears to have been the Cafe of Alctjlis. 
This Circumftanec renders Admetus, a moft defpicable Character, through¬ 
out the Pl:jy j and the Reproaches which he throws upon Pheres appear 
abfurd, and {hocking. It is a little remarkable, that Epidletus fhould 
treat the Father with fo much Contempt, and beftow none on the Son, 
tJ whom it was, at lcaft equally, due. See B. III. c. 20. §. 1. 
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and eat, and fleep, together ? Did not they kifs and fondle 
each other ? So that any one, who faw them, would have 
laughed at all the Paradoxes, which Philofophers utter about 
Love. And yet, when a Kingdom, like a Bit of Meat, was 
thrown betwixt them, fee what they fay, and how eagerly they 
wifh to kill each other. ( 6 ). For univerially, be not deceived, 
no Animal is attached to any thing lb ftrongly, as to its own 
Intereft. Whatever therefore, appears a Hindrance to that, 
be it Brother, or Father, or Child, or Miftrefs, or Friend, 
is hated, abhorred, execrated; for, by Nature, it loves nothing 
like its own Intereft. This is Father, and Brother, and Fa¬ 
mily, and Country, and God (c). Whenever therefore, the 
Gods feem to hinder this, we vilify even them, and throw 
down their Statues, and burn their Temples ; as Alexander 
ordered the Temple of Ejculapius to be burnt, becaufe he 
had loft the Man he loved, 

§, 2. Whenever therefore, any one makes his Intereft to 
confift in the fame thing with Sandtity, Virtue, his Country, 
Parents, and Friends, all thefe are fecured : but, where-ever 
they are made to interfere, Friends, and Country, and Fami¬ 
ly, and Juftice itfelf, all give way, borne down by the Weight 
of Self-intereft. For wherever I and mine are placed, thi¬ 
ther mu ft every Animal gravitate. If in Body, that will 
fway us ; if in Choice, that; if in Externals, thefe. If 


(i) The Original quotes fomc Verfcs from Euripides, of a Dialogue 
between Eteocles and Polynices, before the Walls of Thebes > of which th e 
Tranilation gives the general Scnfc. 

(<■■) Sec Matt. xii. 50. 

D d 2 thcre- 


Dd 2 
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therefore,)! I phe plaiced.(inra rightChoice, .then only,.;Xrlhalt 
be;:a,£Fxiend,oaiSonifjdr5 a Father^ luch as Tbught. :>.vFbr y 
in iftbat Cafe,. if will t bailor :rtayLljriterefh to preferve the faith¬ 
ful^: the modeft^ the: patient, the. abftinent, the beneficent,. 
Ch&ra&er; to keep the Relations; of Life inviolate. But, if 
X place ;>my felf in. one Thing, and Virtue in another, the 
■Dodtrine of Epicurus will Hand its Ground, That Virtue is 
(nothing, <or mere Opinion (d), 

§.3. From this Ignorance it was,_that the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians quarreled with each .other j and the Thebans 
with both: the Perjian King, with Greece ; and Macedo¬ 
nians,, with both : and now the Romans, with the Getes. And, 
in ilill remoter Times, the "Trojan War arofe from the. feme 
Caufe. Paris was, the Gueft of Menalaus , and whoever 
had feen the mutual Proofs of Good-will, that pafs'd between 
them, would never have believed, that they were not Friends. 
But a tempting Bit, a pretty Woman, was thrown in between 
them ; and for this they went to Wap. At prefent, there¬ 
fore, when you. lee dear Brothers have, in Appearance, but 
one Soul, do not immediately pronounce upon their Frienid- 
fhip ; not though they, fhbuld Iwear it, and affirm it was 
impoflible to live afunder. (For the governing Faculty of a 
bad Man is L ^ithlefs, unlettled, injudicious fuccelfively 

(d) By Jeff is here meant'the proper Good, or, as Solomon expreffes. 
it, Heel. xii. 13. The Whole-of Man. The Stoic proves excellently, the 
Inconvenienced placing this, in any thing but a right Choke (aright 
Difpofition and Behaviour) r but how it is the Intercft of each Individual, 
in every Cafe, to make that Choice, in Preference to ptefent Pleafure, 
and in Defiance of prefent Sufferings, appears only from the Dodtrine of 
a future Rccompcnce. 
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vanquifhecL By different Appearances). But inquire; not as 
others do, whether they were born of. the fame Parents, and 
brought up together, * and under the 'fame Preceptor; i hut 
this Thing only, : in what-they place their Intereft; -in-Exter¬ 
nals, or in* Choice. Tf in Externals, no more call them 
Friends, than: faithful, or conftant, or brave, or free ; nay, 
nor.? even Men, ; dfyou i ate wife; For it is no Principle of 
Humanity, that makes them bite and vilifyeach other; and 
take Pofleflion of public Aflemblies, as wild Beafts do of 
Solitudes and Mountains; and convert Courts of Juftice into 
Dens of Robbers: nor that prompts them to be mternpefate. 
Adulterers, Seducers ; or leads them into Other Offehces, 
that Men commit againft each other, froiii the one'Angle 
Principle, by whidh they place themfelVes, and their own 
Concerns, in Tilings independent on Choice. 

§. 4. But, if you heat, that thefe Men, in reality luppofe 
Good to be placed orily in Choice, and in a right Ufe of the 
Appearances of Things; ho longer take the Trouble of 
inquiring, if "they are Tathfer and Son, of old Companions 
and Acquaintance; but as boldly pronounce, that they are 
Friends, as that they are' faithful and juft. For where elfe 
can Friendfliip be met, but with Fidelity and Modefty, and 
a Communication ( e ) of Virtue; and of no other Thing ? 

Well: but fuch a one paid me the utmoft Regard, for ib 
long a Time ; and did not he love me ? 

Plow can yOu tell, Wretch, if that Regard be any other 
than he pays to his Shoes; or llis Plorfe, when lie cleans 


(f) Perhaps. tTocr;?, in the Greek, fliould be J'faJWi?. . - 

v them ? 
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them ? And, how do you know, but when you ceafe to be 
a neceflary Utenfil, he may throw you away, like a broken 
Stool ? 

Well: but it is my Wife ; and we have lived together 
many Years. 

And how many .did Priphyle live with Ahnphiaraus ; and 
was the Mother of Children, and not a few ?, But a Brace¬ 
let fell in between them. What was this Bracelet ? The 
Principle [fhe had formed] concerning fuch Things. This 
turned her into a lavage Animal: this cut alunder all 
Love; and fufFered neither the Wife, nor the Mother, to 
continue fuch (f)* 

5. Whoever therefore, among you, ftudies to be, or 
to gain a Friend, let him cut up all thele Principles by the 
Root; hate them; drive them utterly out of his Soul. Thus, 
in the firft place, he will be fecute from inward Reproaches, 
and Contefts; from Change of Mind, and Self-torment. 
Then., with relpe£t to others ; to every one, like himfelf, 
he will be unreferved. To fuch as are unlike, he wilPbe 
patient, mild, gende, and ready to forgive them, as failing, 
in Points of the greateft Importance: but fevere to none ; 
being fully convinced of Plato s Do&rine, That the Soul is 
never willingly deprived of Truth. Without all this, you 


(f) Amphiaraus married Eripbyle, the Siller of Adrajlus^ King of Argos. 
He was an excellent Soothfayer j and, by his Skill, forelaw, that it would 
prove fatal to him, if he engaged himfelf in the Theban War. Where¬ 
fore, to avoid inevitable Dcftru&ion, he hid himfelf: but was difcovcred 
by his Wile Eriphylc , whom Polyniccs had corrupted, with a Prcfent of a 
golden Chain. Statius.- Thebais , L. VI. 

may, 
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may, in many Relpedts, live as Friends do ; and drink, and 
lodge, and travel together, and be born of the lame Parents; 
and lo may (g) Serpents too : but neither they, nor you, 
can ever be Friends, while you have thefe brutal and 
execrable Principles. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of the Faculty of Speaking. 

§. 1. \ BOOK will always be read with the greater 
/A Plealiire, and Eale too, if it be written in a fair• 
Character : therefore every one will the more eaftly attend 
to Dilcourles likewile, ornamented with proper and beautiful 
Exprellions. It (a) ought not then to be faid, that there is 
no luch Thing as the Faculty of Elocution : for this would 
be at once the Part of an impious and fearful Perfon (h). 
Impious ; becaufe he dilhonours the Gifts of God ; juft as 
if he Ihould deny any Ule in the Faculty of Sight, Hearing, 
and Speech itlelf. Hath God then given you Eyes in vain ? 
Is it in vain, that he hath infuled into them, luch a ftrong 


(g) Mr. Upton’s Copy. 

(a) Thefe are the Words of Epiftetus-, to which there are others equi¬ 
valent afterwards. His Meaning, probably, is, that the Value and Ufe- 
fulnefs of the Faculty of Elocution ought not to be denied: in Oppo- 
fition to the Dodrine of Epicurus, who declared all the liberal Arts and 
Sciences to be ufelcfs and mifehievous. See Diog. Laert. L. X. §. 6. 
and Menage’s Notes there. 

(/>) He proves the Timidity at the Beginning of §. 3. 

5 


and 
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and active Spirit, as to be able to reprefent the Forms of 
diftant Objects (c) ? What Meflenger is fo quick and diligent ? 
Is it in vain, that He hath made the intermediate Air, lo 
yielding, and elaftic, that the Sight penetrates, through -it ? 
And is it in vain, that He hath made the Light; without 
which all the reft would be ufelefs ? Man, be not ingrate¬ 
ful ; nor, on the other hand, unmindful of your liiperior 
Advantages (d) but for Sight, and Hearing; and indeed for 
Life itlelf, and the Supports of it, as Fruits, and Wine, and 
Oil, be thankful to God: but remember, that He hath 
given you another Thing, ‘luperior to them all; which makes 
ufe of them, proves them, eftimates the Value of each (<?). 
For what is it that pronounces upon the Value of each of thele 
Faculties ? Is it the Faculty itlelf? Did you ever perceive 
the Faculty of Sight or Hearing, to lay any thing concern¬ 
ing itlelf? Or Wheat, or Barley, or Horfes, or Dogs? No, 
Tliefe Things are appointed as Inftruments and Servants, to 
obey that which is capable of uling the Appearances of 
Things. If you inquire the Value of any thing; of what 
do you inquire ? What is it that anlwers you (f) ? How 


(c) Jt yvas am old Notion, that Vifion was performed by the Emiflion 
of Rays fro*n the Eye to the Objedt, not the Admiffion of Rays from 
die Objedt into the Eye; and to this Epittetus here refers. 

(d) Mr. Upton gives a different Senfe to xpettro-owv ; but I think, that 
both Tragic, and what afteryrards follows, juftiftes the Englijh Tranf- 
lation. 

.( e) See B. I. c. I. 

(f) The Hearer is underftood in this Place to lay, The Faculty of 
Choice. It is not improbable, however, that the Greek Word 7r£e«</»rmw, 
piay have been omitted in tranferibing. 


then 
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then can any Faculty be fuperior to this ; which both ufes 
all the reft as Instruments, and tries and pronounces con¬ 
cerning each of tliern ? JEor which of them knows, what 
itfelf is ; and whatisitso,wn Value?.. Which of them knows, 
when it is to be nfed,\and when not? Which is it, that opens 
and fhuts the Eyes, and turns them away from improper 
Objects? Is it the FacultyofSight? No: but that of Choice. 
Which is it, that opens and fhuts the Ears ? What is it, by 
.which they are made curious and inquifitive ; or, on the 
contrary, deaf, and unaffected by what is faid ? Is it the 
Faculty of Hearing ? No : but that of Choice. Will this 
then, perceiving itfelf to exift in [Man amidft] the other 
Faculties,, [which are] all blind and deaf, and unable to dif- 
•cern any thing, but thofe Offices, in which'they are appointed 
,to minifter, and be fiibfervient to it; and that itfelf alone 
fees clearly, and diftinguifhes the Value of each of the reft ; 
will this, I fay, inform us, that any thing is fupreme, but 
itfelf? What doth the Ey?, when it is opened, do more ? 
than fee ? But whether w;e ought to look upon the Wife of any 
one, and in what manner, what is it that tells ils? The Faculty 
of Choice. Whether we ought to believe, or to difbelieve what 
is faid; or whether, if we do believe, we ought to be moved 
by it, or not; what is it that tells us ? Is it not the Faculty 
of Choice f Again : the very Faculty of Elocution,, and that 
which ornaments Difcourfe, if there be any fuch peculiar Fa¬ 
culty, what doth it more, than merely ornament and arrange 
Expreffions, as Curlers do the Hair? But whether it be better 
to fpeak, or to be filent; or better to fpeakin this, or in that 
Manner ; whether this be decent. Or indecent; and the Seafon 
and Ufe of each ; what is it that tells us, but the Faculty of 
E e Choke* 
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Choke? What^e^,. would. ,ypu have it appear, and bear 
Teftimony againft itfelf,.?., What. means this ? If ..the Cafe be= 
thus, t,hat ,.whjch_ r jfewi^ i jipay--b^,.fitpe^^ to that to which 
it is fubfervient; the Hprfe,, to-the. Rider; .the. Dog,.,.to the- ' 
Hunter, y the Inftrument, to the f^ufjqian.; or Servants, to the 
King, What is it that makes ufe of.all the reft? Choice.. What 
takes care of all? Choice.. What deftroys the whole Mart,, 
at one time,': by Hunger ^ at another,. by a Rope, or a Pre¬ 
cipice ?. . Choicer ■ Hath Man^ then,,.,any .thing,stronger than 
this ? And how is it poflible, that, what is liable, to Reflraint. 
fhpuld ! be ftronger, than what: is not ? What .hath a< natural. 
Power,-of hindering, the Faculty of Sight ? .Bbjth Choice, 
and what-depends on Choice. And it,is the. fame of.the; 
Faculties of Hearing and Speech. And what hath: a natural:. 
Power of hindering .Choice ? Nothing independent.on itielfj, 
only its own, Perverfton. Therefore Choice- alone is Vice :: 
Choice alone is Virtue. 

§.2. Since, then, Choice is fupfi a. Faculty,., and'placed 
in Authority over all the reft, let it come forth, and.Tay 
to us, that the Body is, of all Things, the moft excellent.. 

If even the Body .itfelf pronounced itfelf to be the moft. 
excellent, it could not be borne. But now, what is it, 
Epicurus , that pronounces all this? What was it,, that 
compofed Volumes, concerning (g) the End of [Being],, 
the (g) Nature of Things, the (gj Rule [of Reafoning] ;; 
that aflumed a philofophic Beard; that, as it was dying. 


(g) Celebrated Treaties on thefe Subjects, compofed by Epicurus. 

wrote,, 
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wrote, that it was then jpending its lajl and happiejl Day (hi) P 
Was this, Body, or was it the Faculty of Choice? And 
can you then, without Madiiefs, confefs any thing fuperior 
to this P & Are you iii : tfeality fo deaf and blind ? What 
then, doth any one, difhonour the other Faculties ? Heaven 
forbid! Doth any one denyj that the Faculty of Sight (i) is 
ufeful, and preferable [fo the Want of ft]] ? Heaven forbid i 
It would be ftupid, impious, and ungrateful to Godv : But 
we render to each its Due. There is fbme Ufe of an Afs, 
though not To much as of an Ox; and of a Dogy though 
not fb much as of a Servant; and of a Servant, though not 
fo much as of the Citizens ; and of the Citizens^ though not : 
fb much as of the Magiftrates. Andy though fbme are more 
excellent than others, thofe Ufes, which the laft afford, are ; 
not to be defpifed. The Faculty of Elocution hath its Value, 
though not equal to that of Choice. When therefore I talk 
thus, let not any one fuppofe, that I would have you negledt 
Elocution, any more than your Eyes, or Ears, or Hands, or 
Feet, or Clothes, or Shoes. But if you afk me, what is 
the moft excellent of Things, what fhall I fay ? I cannot 
fay, Elocution ; but a right Choice: for it is that which, 
makes ufe of this, and all the other Faculties, whether great 
or finall. If this be let right, a bad Man becomes good; 
if it be wrong, a good Man becomes wicked. By this we 
are unfortunate, fortunate j we difapprove, or approve each 


(/j) Thefe Words are Part of a Letter written by Epracrus, when he 
was dying, to one of his Friends. Sec Diog. Laert. L. X. §. 22. 

(/) Probably for e-hjihs fhould be read opa.Tfx.ns ; which Word is 

ufcd by Epi&ctus , but a little more than a Page before. 

E C 2 


other. 
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other. , In, a word, it is this, which, neglected, forms U-n*- 
happinefs ; and, well cultivated, Happinefs. ' 

§. 3." But to take a^ay the FScUltybf Elocution % and to 
fay, that, it is in reality nothing;, is hot only ingratefiul ito 
thofe who gave it, but cowardly tod. For. fuch, a Perfon 
feems to me to be afraid, that,, if there be any fuch Facultyj, 
we may not, on oceafion, be able to treat it with Contempt.. 
Such are they too, who deny any Difference between Beauty^ 
and Deformity. Was it poflible then, to be affected in the 
feme Manner by feeing 'Therfetes, as Achilles^ or Helen, as any 
. (k) other Woman ? Thefe alfo are the foolifh and clownifh 
Notions of thofe, who are ignorant of the'Nature of Things >; 
and afraid, that, whoever perceives a Difference, muff prer- 
fently be carried away, and overcome. But the great Point 
is, to leave to each Thing its own-proper Faculty;; and then 
to fee what the Value of that Faculty is, and. to. learn 
what is the principal Thing, and, upon every Occafxon, to 
follow that, and to make it the chief Qbjecft of our Attem- 
tion : to confider other Things as trifling in Companion of 
this; and yet, as far as we are able, not to negledt even 
thefe. We ought, for Inftance, to take care of our Eyes y 
but not as of the principal Thing, but only on account of 
the principal: becaufe that will no otherwife preferve its 
own Nature, than by making a. due Eftimation of the reft, 
and preferring fbme to others. What is the ufual Practice 
then ? That of a Traveller, who returning into his own 
Country, and meeting on the Road with a good Inn, being 

(/>.’) Mr. Upton's, Reading s-tv^s. 

plcafed 
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pleafed with the Inn r fhould remain at the Inn. Have you 
forgot your Intention, Man? You were not travelling ttr 
this Place, but only through it. “ But this is a fine Place.” 
And how many other fine Inns are there,, and how many 
pleafant Fields ? But only tobepaft through in your Way. 
The Bufinefs is, to return to-your Country;, to relieve the 
Anxieties of your - Family; to perform the Duties, of a 
Citizen ; to marry ; have. Children. ; and go through the 
public Offices: For you did not let out, to chufe the fineft 
Places; but to return, to live in that where you were born** 
and of which you are appointed, a. Citizen.. 

§. 4... Such is the prefent. Cafe. Becaufe by Speech, and 
verbal Precepts, we are to arrive at Perfection ; and purify 
our own Choice. and. rectify that Faculty, of which the 
Office is,, the Ufe of the Appearances of Things: and,., 
becaufe, for the. Delivery of Theorems* a certain Manner of 
Expreffion, and fame. Variety, and Subtilty of Difcourfe,. 
becomes neceffary;., many* captivated by thefeveiy Things* 
one, by Expreffion, another* by Syllogifms,. a third, by con¬ 
vertible Propofitions,. juft as our. Traveller was by the good 
Inn, go no further : but fit down and wafte their Lives 
fhamefully there,, as if amongft the Sirens. Your Bufinefs, 
Man, was to prepare yourfelF for fuch an Uie of the Appear¬ 
ances of Things,, as Nature demands : Not to be fru fixated 
of your Defires, or incurr your Averfions : never to be dis¬ 
appointed,. or unfortunate 2 but. free, unreftrained, uncom^- 
pelled ; conformed to the Adminiflration of yupiter ; obe¬ 
dient to that; finding fault with nothing : but able to fay* 
from, your whole Soul, the Verfes. which begin, 


ConduFt 
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Condufr me ,' Jove y and thou, O Deftiny. 

Whilo ypu jhave luqhj a, ^ufiriefs before you, will you be 
lb pleafed with a pretty Form of Expreffion, or a few The-, 
orems, as .to chufe to ftay and live with them, forgetful of 
your Home; and fay, “ They are fine Things!” Why, 
who fays they are not fine Things ? But only as a Paflage; 
as an Inn. For, could you fpeak like Demofthenes, what 
hinders, but that you might be a difappointed Wretch ? 
Could you refolve Syllogifins like Chryjippus , what hinders, 
but that you might be miferable, forrowful, envious, in Ihort, 
difturbed, unhappy ? Nothing. You fee then, that thefe 
are mere Inns, of finall Value; and that your Point in 
View, is quite another Thing. When I talk thus to fome, 
they fuppofe, ( that I am overthrowing all Care about 
Sneaking, and about Theorelhs : but I do riot overthrow 
that; only the rafting in thefe Things without End, and 
placing our Hopes there. If any one, by maintaining this, 
hurts an Audience, place me among!!: thofe hurtful People : 
for I cannot, when. I fee one Thing to be the principal and 
moft excellent, call another fo, to gain your Favour. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Concernmg a Perf on “whom he treated with Difregard. 

§. i. "TVY THEN a certain Perlori laid" to him ; “ I have 
Y V “ often conic to you, with a Defire of hearing 
* c you ; and you have never given me any Anlwer; but now, 
f £ if pofiible, I intrcat you to fay fomething to me: ” Do you 
5 think, 
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think,: replied Epi 5 ietus> that, as in other Tilings, (o in 
Speaking, there is an Art, by which he, who underftands it, 
fpealis (kilfully, and, he,, who doth not, unfkilfully ? 

, I do think fo.. 

He then, who, by (peaking, both benefits himfelf, and is 
able to benefit others, muft (peak (kilfully; but he who 
father hurts, and is hurt, muft be unlkilful in this Art of 
Speaking. For you may find (ome Speakers hurt, and others 
benefited. And are all Hearers benefited by what they hear? 
Qr will you find fome benefited, and fome hurt (a) ? 

Both. 

Then thofe who hear (kilfully are benefited, and thofe 
who hear unfkilfully, hurt. 

Granted. 

Is there an Art of Hearing, then, as well as 1 of Speaking ? 

it feems (o. 

If you pleafe, confider it thus too; To whom, do you 
think, the Practice of Mufic belongs ? 

To a Mufician. 

To whom the proper Formation of a Statue ? 

To a Statuary. 

And do not you imagine (ome Art neceflary, to view a 
Statue (kilfully ? . 

I do. 

If, therefore, to fpeak properly belongs to one who is. 
(kilful, do not you fee, that to hear with Benefit belongs- 
likewife to one who is (kilful? For the prefent, however, 
if you pleafe, let us fay no more of doing Things perfectly. 


and 


0 a ) 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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and with Behefit, fince we are both far enough, from any 
thing of that Kind : but this feems to be univerlally con- 
fefs’d, that he, who Would hear Phiilolbphers, needs feme 
Kind of Exercife in Hearing. Is it not fo ? Tell me then, 
on what I fhall fpeak to you ? On what Subject are you 
( able to hear me (b) ? 

On Good and Evil. 

'The Good and Evil of what ? Of a Horfe ? 


Of an Ox. 

No. 

What then, of a Man ? 

Yes. 

Do we know, then, what Man is ? What is his Nature; 
what our Idea of him is; and how far our Ears are open in 
refpeCt to this Matter (c). Nay, do you underftand what 
ISTature is ; or are you able, and in what Degree, to com¬ 
prehend me, when I come to lay; “ But I muft ufe Demon- 
<c fixation to you ? ” How Ihould you ? Do you compre¬ 
hend what Demonftration is ; or, how a Thing is demon- 
ftrated; or by what Methods ; or, what refembles a Demon¬ 
ftration, and yet is not a Demonftration ? Do you know 
what True, or Falfe is? What is confequent to a Thing, and 
yvhat contradictory ? Or unfuitable, or diflonant ? But I 


(b) See John viii. 43, 

( c ) Kara. Trnaov, Treat tqv, ihould be Kara ttocov Tregi rovrov. There is 
no Need of altering ra caret rer^/aeva. Opening the Ear, is a Phrafe 
ofScripture. Job xxxiii. 16. xxxvi. 10. JJ\ xlii. 20. Market ii. 34, 35. 
And even digging open tire Ear. PJ\ xl. 6 . in die Hebrew. 
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muft excite you to Philofophy. How {hall I fhow you 
that Contradiction, among the Generality of Mankind, by 
which they differ, concerning Good and Evil, Profitable 
and /[Unprofitable, when/you know not what ContradiSiioTt- 
means ? Show me then, what I lhall gain, by difcourfing 
with you ? Excite an Inclination in me, as a proper Pafture 
excites an Inclination to eating, in a Sheep : for if you. offer 
him a Stone, or a Piece of Bread, he will not be excited. Thus 
we too have certain natural Inclinations to fpeaking, when the 
Hearer appears to be fomebody; when he gives us Encourage¬ 
ment : but if he fits by, like a Stone, or a Tuft of Grafs, 
how can he excite any Defire in a Man ? Doth a Vine fay 
to an Hufbandman, “ Take care of me?” No: but invites 
him to take care of it, by fhowing him, that, if he doth, 
it will reward him for his Care. Who is there, whom 
engaging fprightly Children do not invite to play, and creep, 
and prattle, with them ? But who was ever taken with an 
Inclination to divert himfelf, or bray, with an Afs ? For, be 
the Creature ever fo little, it is flill a little Afs. 

§.2. Why do you fay nothing to me, then? 

I have only this to fay to you : That, whoever is ignorant 
what he is, and wherefore he was born, and in what kind 
of a World, and in what Society ; what Things are good, 
and what evil ; what fair, and what bale : who underftands 
neither Difcourfe, nor Demonftration; nor what is true, nor 
what is falfe ; nor is able to diftinguifh between them : Rich 
a one will neither exert his Defires, nor Averfions, nor Pur- 
fiiits, conformably to Nature : he will neither intend, nor 
afi'ent, nor deny, nor fufpend, his Judgment, conformably to 
JF f Nature: 
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Nature: but will wander up and down, intirely deaf and: 
blind, fuppofing himfelf to be fomebody (d)\ while he is in 
reality, nobody. Is there any thing new, in all this? Is not 
this Ignorance the Caufe of all the Errors that have happened, 
from the very Original of Mankind ? Why did Agamemnon 
and Achilles differ ? Was it not for want of knowing what is 
advantageous, what difadvantageous ? Doth not one of them 
fay, It is advantageous to reftore Chryfeis to her Father ; the 
other, That it is not ? Doth not one lay. That he ought to 
take away the Prize of the other ; the other,. That he ought 
not ? Did they not, by thefe means, forget who they were,, 
and for what Purpofe they had come there? Why, what 

did you come for, Man; to gain a Miftrefs, or to fight?- 

“ To fight.”-With whom ? With the Trojans ,. or Greeks ?' 

-“ With the Trojans. ”-Leaving HeElor y then, do you 

draw your Sword upon your own King ? And do you* 
good Sir, forgetting the Duties of a King,. 

Intrujled with a Nationand its Cares r 

go to Iquabbling, about a Girl,, with the bra veil of your Allies 5. 
whom you ought, by every Method, to conciliate and pre- 
ferve ? And will you be inferior to a fubtle Prieff, who pays. 

his Court, with the utmoft Care, to you fine Gladiators ?- 

You fee the Effects, which Ignorance of what is advantageous,, 

produces.- tc But I am rich [you may fay], as well as other 

“ People.”—What, richer than Agamemnon ? —“ But I am 


(d) Aokoov rii eivcu, o>v S'auci'eif, is very near to Soxei eivai n, yrnSev 
on, Gal. vi. 3. There is a fimilar Expreflion of Plato , at the End of, 
the Apology of Socrates. 


“ hand- 
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il handfome too. ”-What, handfomer than Achilles ? - 

“ But I have fine Hair too. ”——Had not Achilles finer and 
brighter ? Yet he neither combed it nicely, nor curled it.— 

“ But I am ftrong too.”-Gan you lift fuch a Stone then, 

as HeSlor , or Ajax f —— cc But I am of a noble Family too.” 

-Is your Mother a Goddefs, or your Father defcended from 

yupiter f And what Good did all this do Achilles , when 

he fat crying for a Girl ?-“ But I am an Orator.”- 

And was not He ? Do not you fee how he treated the moft 
eloquent of the Greeks , Phcenix and Ulyjfes P How he 
ftruck them dumb ? This is all I have to fay to you; and 
even this, againft my Inclination. 

Why fo ? 

Becaufe you have given me no Encouragement. For 
what can I fee in you, to encourage me, as fpirited Horfes 
do their Riders ? Your Perfbn? That you disfigure. Your 
Drefs ? That is effeminate. Your Behaviour? Your Look? 
Abfolutely nothing. When you would hear a Philofopher, 
do not fay to him, “ You tell me nothing ;” but only fhow 
yourfelf worthy, or fit, to hear, and you will find, how you 
will move him to fpeak, 

CHAPTER XXV. 

'That Logic is necejfary, 

W PIEN one of the Company laid to him, “ Convince 
<£ me that Logic is neceflary;” Would you have 
me demonftrate it to you, fays he ?—“ Yes. ”—Then I mull 

yfe a demonflxative Form of Argument.- u Granted.”—- 

F f 2 And 
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And how will you know then, whether I argue fophiftically ? 
On this, the Man being filent 5 Ypu fee, fays he, that, even 
by your ownConfefIion,Logic is nepeflary ; linee, without 
its Affiftance, you cannot learn, fo r^ch as whether, it be 
neceflary, or not. . . . . t .. T 

C H A. P T E R XkVl. 

What is the Property- of: Errors in Life. 

§. i. T 7 s VERY Error in Life implies a Contradidion : for,. 

Pi fince he who errs, doth not mean to err,, but to 
be in the Right, it is evident, that he ads contrary to his 
■Meaning. What doth a Thief mean ? His own IntetefL 
If, then, Thieving be againft his Interell, he ads contrary 
*to his own Meaning. Now every rational Soul is naturally 
averfe to Self-contradidion : but fo long as any one is igno¬ 
rant, that it is a Contradidion, nothing reftrains him from 
ading contradidorily: but, whenever he difcovers it, he mult 
as neceflarily renounce and avoid it, as any one mull diflent 
from a Falfhood, whenever he perceives it to be a Falihood t 
but, while this doth not appear, he aflents to it, as to a 
Truth. 


§. 2. He then is an able Speaker, and excels at once in 
Exhortation and Convidion, who can difcover, to each Man, 
the Contradidion by which he errs, and prove clearly to> 
him, that what he would, he doth not j and what he would 
not do, that he doth (a). For, if that be fhown, he will 

(a) For that which I do, I allow not: for what J would, that do I not 
but what I hate, that I do. Rom. vii. 15. 

3 depart 
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depart from it, of his own accord : but, till you have 
Ihown it, be not furprifed that he remains where he.is; 
for he doth it on' the Appbafance,that he acts rightly ( 6 ). 
Hence Socrates ^ relying car this Faculty, ufed to lay, c< It is 
“ not my Cuftom to cite any other Witnefs of my Aller- 
“ tions; but I am always contented with my Opponent. 
“ I call and lummon him for my Witneis; and his frngle 
<c Evidence is inftead of all.others (c). ,, For he knew, that, 
if a rational Soul be moved by any thing, the Scale mult 
turn, whether it will or no (d). Show the governing Faculty 
of Reafon a Contradiction, and) it will renounce it: but, till 
you have Ihown it, rather blame yourfelf, than him who is 
unconvinced. 


(b) See B. I. c. t8. Note <t. 

( c ) See c. 12. §. 2. 

(d) Something here is loft in the Original. The Tranflation hath 
connected the Senfe in the bell and Ihorteft Manner it could. 


End of the Second Book, 
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DISCOURSES 


EPICTETUS. 


BOOK 


CHAPTER I. 

0 /* Finery in Drefs. 

Certain young Rhetorician coming to 
him, with his Hair too curioufly orna¬ 
mented, and his Drefs very fine; Tell 
me, fays RpiStetus^ whether you do not 

- think fome Horfes and Dogs beautiful; 

and fo of all other Animals ? 

I do. 

Are fome Men then likewife beautiful) and others de¬ 
formed ? 

Certainly- 
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Certainly. 

Do we call each of thefe beautiful then in its Kind,, on 
the fame Account, or on fome Account peculiar to itfelf ? 
You will judge of it, by this : fince we fee a Dog naturally 
formed for one thing, a Horfe for another, and a Nightin¬ 
gale, for Inftance, for another \ in general, it will not be 
abfura to pronounce each of them beautiful, fb far as it is in 
the Condition moft fuitable to its own Nature : but, fince 
the Nature of each is different, I think each of them muft 
be beautiful, in a different'Way. Is it not fo? 

Agreed. 

Then, what makes a Dog beautiful, makes a Horfe 
deformed j and what makes a Horfe beautiful,, a Dog, 
deformed ; if their Natures are different. 

So it feems probable. 

For, I fuppofe, what makes a good Pancratiafl: (a) makes- 
no good Wreftler, and a very ridiculous Racer; and the 
very fame Perfbn who appears beautiful as a Pentathlete (a) v 
would appear very deformed, in Wreftling. 

Very true. 

What then, makes a Man beautiful ? Is it the fame, in. 
general, that makes a Dog or a Horfe fb ? 

The fame. 

What is it then, that makes a Dog beautiful ? 

That Excellency which belongs to a Dog. 


(rt) Thefe are the Names of Combatants in the Olympic Games. A 
Pancratiafl was one who united the Exercifes of Wreflling and Boxing. 
A Pentathlete, one who contended in all the Five Games of Leaping, 
Running, Throwing the Difcus, Darting, and Wreflling. Sec Potter'.! 
Grecian Antiquities, Vol. I. ch. 21. 


What,. 
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What, a Horfe ? 

The Excellency of a Horfe. 

What, a Man ? Muft it not be the Excellency belonging 
to a Man ? If then you would appear beautiful, young Man, 
ftrive for human Excellency. 

What is that ? 

Confider, when you praife, without partial Affedtion, 
whom you praife: Is it the Honeft, or the Difhoneft ? 

The Honeft. 

The Sober, or the Diflolute ? 

The Sober. 

r The Temperate, or the Intemperate? 

The Temperate. 

Then, if you make yourfelf fuch a Character, you know 
that you will make yourfelf beautiful: but, while you negledl 
thefe Things, though you ufe every Contrivance to appear 
beautiful, you muft neceflarily be deformed. 

§.2. I know not how to fay any thing further to you : 
for if I fpeak what I think, you will be vex’d, and perhaps 
go away, and return no more. And, if I do not fpeak, 
confider how I fhall a£t: if you come to me to be improved, 
and I do not improve you; and you come to me as to a Phi- 
lofopher, and I do not fpeak like a Philofopher. ( 6 ) Befides: 
how could it be confiftent with my Duty towards yourfelf, 
to overlook, and leave you uncorredted ? If hereafter you 


{b) EpiSletus had been before confidering the Propriety of his own 
Character as a Philofopher: but, according to Mr. Uptons, very probable 
Conje&ure, the Tranflation muft be——would it not be cruel, &C- 

fliould 
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Ihould come to have Senfe, you will accule me, with Reafon: 
“ What did RpiSietus obferve in me, that, when he law me 
“ come to him, in luch a lhameful Condition, he overlooked 
<c it, and never laid lb much as a Word of it ? Did he lo 
t£ ablolutely delpair of me ? Was not I young ? Was not 1 
££ able to hear Realbn ? How many young Men, at that 
££ Age, are guilty of many luch Errors ? I am told of 
££ one Polemo , who, from a moll diflolute Youth, became 
££ totally changed (c). Suppole he did not think I Ihould 
££ become a Polemo ; he might however have let my Locks 
££ to rights : he .might have ftript off my Bracelets and 
££ Rings: he might have prevented my picking off the 
££ Hairs, from my Perlon. But when he law me drels’d 

££ like a-what lhall I fay ?-he was lilent.” I do not 

fay like what j when you come to your Senles, you will lay 
it yourfelf, and will know what it is, and who they are who 
lludy luch a Drefs. 

§.3. If you Ihould hereafter lay this to my Charge, what 
Excule could I make j-Ay: but if I do Ipeak, he will not 


(c) Polemo was a profligate young Rake of Athens, and even diftin- 
guilhed by the Diflolutenefs of his Manners. One Day, after a riotous 
Entertainment, he came reeling, with a Chaplet on his Head, into the 
School of Xenocrates. The Audience were greatly offended at his fcan- 
dalous Appearance : but the Philoiopher went on, without any Emotion, 
in a Diicourfe upon Temperance and Sobriety. Polemo was lo (truck by 
his Arguments, that he foon threw away his Chaplet; and, from that 
Time, became a Difciple of Xenocrates ; and profited fo well by his 
Inftrubtions, that he afterwards fucceeded him in the Socratic School. 

G g regard 
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regard me. Why: did Laws regard Apollo f -Did not he 
go and get drunk, and bid Farewel to the Oracle ? What 
then ? Did this hinder Apollo , from telling him the Truth ? 
Now, I am uncertain, whether you will regard me, or not ; 
but Apollo positively knew, that Laius would not regard 
him, and yet He Spoke (d). “ And why, did he Speak ? ” 

You may as well, aik. Why is he Apollo ; why doth he deli¬ 
ver Oracles; why hath he placed himfelSin Such a Poll as 
a Prophet, and the Fountain of Truth, to whom the Inha¬ 
bitants of the World Should refort? Why is Know Thy¬ 
self inforibed on the Front of his Temple, when no one 
minds it ? . 

§. 4. Did Socrates prevail on all who came to him, to take 
care of themfelves ? Not on the thoufandth Part: but how¬ 
ever, being, as he hi'mfolf declares, divinely appointed to 
fuch a Poft, he never deferted it. What dotH he fay, ’ feven, 
to his Judges ? “ If you would acquit me,, on Condition, 
“ that I Should no longer a£t as I do now, I will not accept 
“ it, nor deftft ; but I will accoft all I meet, whether young 
“ or old, and interrogate them juft in the lame Manner r 
“ but particularly you, my Fellow-citizens ; as you are more 

“ nearly related to me. *’- <{ Are you fo curious and offi- 

“ cious, Socrates f What is it to you, how we a<ft ?- 

“ What do you fay ? While you are of the lame Commu- 
l< nity, and the lame Kindred, with me, lhall you be carelefs 
“ of yourSelf, and Show yourfelf a bad Citizen to the City, a 


(d) Laius, King of Thebes , petitioned Apollo for a Son. The Oracle 
anfwcred him, That, if Lai us became a Father, he fhould perifli by the 
Hand of his Son. The Prediction was fulfilled by Oedipus. Upton. 

i( i bad 
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C£ bad Kinfman to your Kindred, and a bad Neighbour to 
“ your Neighbourhood?”—-Why, who are j-w —Here it 
is a great Thing to fay, “ I am'HeW&o ought to take care 
“ of Mankind ;” for it is riot every little paultry Heifer that 
dares relift the Lion: but if the Bull fliould come tip,' arid refill 
him, fay to him % if you think proper, Who ‘are you ? iV - What 
Bujinefs is it of yours ? In every Species;' Mriri," there is forrie 
one Part which by Nature excells; 'in Oien, iri'Dogsy iri Bees, 
in Holies. Do not lay to what excells, tVho-'are you? If 
you do, it will, Ibme-how Or other, find a Voice to' tell you; 
f< I am like the purple Thread in a Garment^). Do not 
tc expedt me to be like the reft; or find fault with my 
tc Nature, which hath diftinguilhed me from others.” 

§. 5. What then, am I fuch a one? How Ihould If 
Indeed, are you luch a one as to be able to hear the Truth ? 
I with, you were. But however, fince I am condemned to 
wear a grey Beard and a Cloke, and you come t<? me as to 
a Philofopher, I will not treat you cruelly, nor as if f 
delpaired of you; but will alkyou—Whom is it, young Man, 
whom you would render beautiful? Know, firft, who you arc; 
and then adorn yourfelf accordingly. You are a Man; that 
is, a mortal Animal, capable of a rational Ule of the Appear¬ 
ances of Things. And what is this rational Ufe ? A perfedt 
Conformity to Nature. What have you then, particularly 
excellent ? Is it the animal Part ? No. The mortal? No. 
That which is capable of the (f) Ufe of the Appearances of 


(*’) See P. 9. §. 3. ...... 

(f) The bare UJe of Objects belongs to all Animals; a rational U.e ol 
them is peculiar to Man. See Introduction, §. 7. 

G g 2 Things ? 
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Things ? No. The' Excellence lies in the rational Part, 
Adorh and beautify this j but leave your Hair to Him who 
formed it, as he thought good. Well: what other Denomi¬ 
nations have you ? Are you a Man, or a Woman ? A Man. 
Then adorn yourfelf as a Man, not a Woman. A Woman is 
naturally fmooth and delicate; and, if hairy, is a Monfter, 
and fhown among • the Monfters at ! Rome. It is the lame 
in a Man, not to be hairy; and* if he is by Nature not 
fo, he is a Monfter. But, if be clips and J piiQte^ off his Hairs, 
what {hall we do with him? Where lhall we Ihow him; and 
how lhall we advertife him ? A Man to be feen , who would 
rather be a W~oman. What a Icandalous Show! Who would 
not wonder at fuch an Advertifement ? I believe indeed, that 
thele very Pickers themfelves would ; not apprehending, that 
it is the very Thihg of which they are guilty. 

§.6. Of what have you to accufe your Nature, Sir ? 
That it hath made you a Man ? Why: were all to be born. 
Women then ? In that Cafe, what would have been the. 
Ule of your Finery ? For whom would you have made your¬ 
felf fine, if all were Women ? But the whole Affair dif- 
pleales you. Go to work upon the Whole then. Remove 
what is the Caufe of thefe. Hairs j and make yourfelf a 
Woman intirely, that we maybe no longer deceived, nor 
you be half Man, half Woman. To whom would you be 
agreeable ? To the Women ? Be agreeable to them as a 
Man. 

Ay: but they are plealed with fmooth pretty Fellows.. 

Go hang yourfelf. Suppofe they were pleafed with Pathics* 
would you become one ? Is this your Bufinefs in Life ? 

Were- 
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Were you born to pleafe diflolute Women ? Shall we make 
fuch a. one, as you, in the Corinthian Republic,, for Infiance* 
Governor of the City, Mafter pf, the Youth, Commander of 
the Army, or. Director of the public Games ? Will you pick 
your Hairs, when you are married ? For, whom, and for 
what ? Will you be the Father of Children*, and; introduce 
them into the State, picked, -Jiker yourfelFfn -, 0 h;what>ia! fine 
Citizen, , and; Senator* and OratorT For Heaven’s,. jfak6, rSir, 
ought we to pray for a Succeffion of young Men, difpbfed 
and bred like you 1 

§. 7. Now, when you have once heard this Difcourle, gq 
home, and fay tp yourfelf; It is not Epipletus who hath 
told me all thefe Things (for how fhould he. ?), but lome 
propitious God, by him ,(g) ’- for it wpuljdjj neyep N hay,e en¬ 
tered the Head of EpiSietus , who is not ufed to difpute with 
any one. Welllet us obey God then, that, we- may not 
incurr the divine Difpleafure. If a Crow had, fignified any 
thing to you, by his Croaking; it is not the Crow that fig- 
nifies it, but God, by him. And, if you have, any thing 
fignified to you by the human Voice, doth he not caufe the 
Man to tell it you; that you may know the divine Efficacy, 
which declares its Significations to different Perfbns, in dif¬ 
ferent Manners; and fignifies the greatefl and principal 
Things, by the nobleft Meflengers (/>). What elfe doth the 
Poet mean, when he fays, 

Hermes 

(g) For it is not ye that J'pealt, but the Spirit of your Father which 
jpcakcth in you. Matt. x. 20. 

(/;), This Paffage hath a remarkable Likencis to J : Ieb:\.~i, 2. Got/, 
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; Hermes I fent* his Purpofe to rejlrain, 

Hermes , defcending from Heaven, was to warn Him ; and 
the Gods now, likewife, fend a Hermes to warn You, not 
to invert the well-appointed Order of Things; nor be curi- 
oufly, trifling: but fuffer a Man to be a Man; and a Woman, 
a Woman : a beautiful Man, to be beautiful, as a Man; a 
deformed Man, to be deformed, as a Man: for you do not 
coniift of Flefh add Hair, but of tile Faculty of Choice. If 
you take care to have this beautiful, you will, be beautiful. 
But.all this while, I dare not tell you, that.you are deformed; 
for I fanfy you would rather hear any thing than this. But 
confider what Socrates fays to the moft beautiful and bloom¬ 
ing of all Men, Alcibiades . “ Endeavour to makeoyourfelf 

<c beautiful. ” What doth he mean to fay to him;;“ Curl 
<c your Locks;, and pick the Hairs from your Legs ? ” 
Heaven forbid! But, Ornament your Choice : Throw 
away your wrong Principles. 

What i^ fo be done with the poor Body then ? 

- " Leave' it to J Nature. Another hath taken cafe of foch 
Things. Give them up to Him. 

What! then, muft one be a Sloven ? 

By no means : but be neat, conformably to yOUr Nature. 
A Man fhould be neat; as a Man; a Woman, as a Woman; 
a Child, as a Child. If not, let us pick out the Mane of 
a Lion, tha.t he may not be flovcnly ; and the Comb of a 

who, at Juniiry 'Times and in diverje Manners, fpake in Tillies pd/l iiiito 
the Fathers by the Prophets, hath, in thefe lajl Days, Jpoken unto us by 
his Son —— . . 

Cock ; 


3 
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Cock ; for he ought to be neat .too. Yes : but let it be 
as a Cock $ and a Lion, as a Lion $ and a Hound, as a 
Hound. , 

C H A P TER II. 

In what a Proficient ought to be exercijed; and that we 
negleSi the principal 'Things.' 

§. 1. Hr' H E R E are Three Topics in Philofophy, in which 
he, who would be wile and good, muft be exer- 
cifed (a). That of the Deferes , and Averfeons ; that he 
may not be difappointed of the one, nor. incurr the other. 
That of the Purfuits , and Avoidances ; and, in. general, the 
Duties of Life; that he may adt withOrder and Confeder¬ 
ation, and not carelefsly. The Third Topic belongs to 
Circumlpedtion,. and a .Freedom from Deception ; and, in 
general, whatever belongs: to the Aflent. 

§.2. Of thefe Topics, the principal, and moll: urgent, is 
that of the Pallipns : for PalHon is produced no otherwile, 
than by a Difappointment of the Delires, and an incurring 
of the Averlions. It is this which introduces Perturbations, 
Tumults, Misfortunes, and Calamities: this is the Spring of 
Sorrow, Lamentation, and Envy: this renders us envious, 
and emulous ; and incapable of hearing Reafon. 

§. 3. The next Topic regards the Duties of Life. For I 
am not to be undiflurbed by Paflions, in the fame Senfe as a 


{a) Sec Introduction, §.3, 4, 5, 6. 


Statue 
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Statue is ; but as one who preferves the natural and acquired 
Relations j as a pious Perfon, as a Son, as a Brother, as a 
Father, as a Citizen. 

§. 4. The Third Topic belongs to thofe who are now 
making a Proficiency; and is a Security to the other Two, that 
no unexamined Appearance may iurprize us, either in Sleep, 
or Wine, or in the Spleen. This, lay you,, is above us. But 
our prefent Philolbphers, leaving the Firft and Second Topics 
[the Affections, and moral Duties], employ themfelves wholly 
about the Third; Convertible, definitive, hypothetical Pro- 
politions [and other logical Subtilties]. For, they fay, that 
we muft, by engaging even in thefe Subjects, take care to 
guard againft Deception. Who muft ? A wife and good Man. 
Is this Security from Deception, then, the Thing you want ? 
Have you maftered the other Subjedts ? Are you not liable 
to be deceived by Money ? When you fee a fine Girl, do 
you oppofe the Appearance which is raifed in your Mind ? 
If your Neighbour inherits an Eftate, do you feel no Vexa¬ 
tion ? Do you, at prefent, want nothing more than Perfe- 
verance ? You learn even thefe very Things, Wretch, with 
Trembling, and a felicitous Dread of Contempt; and are 
inquifitive to know, what is faid of you: and, if any one 
comes and tells you, that, in a Difpute which was the beft 
of the Philofophers, one of the Company faid, that fuch a 
one was the only Philofopher, that little Soul of yours grows 
to the Size of two Cubits, inftead of an Inch: but if another 
fhould come, and lay, “ You are miftaken, he is not 
u worth hearing ; for what doth he know ? He hath the 
“ firft Rudiments, but nothing more; ” you are Thunder- 

ftruck ; 
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ftruck ; you prefently turn pale, 1 and cry out, “ I will fhow 
“ you him ; what a Man, and how great a Philofopher 
u I am.” It is evident [what you are], by thefe very Things: 
why do you aim to Ihow it by others ? Do not you know, 
that Diogenes fhowed feme Sophift in this Manner, by extend¬ 
ing his middle Finger ( 6 ) ; and, when he was mad with Rage, 
This, lays Diogenes y is He: I have fhowed him to you. For 
a Man is not Ihowed irt the fame Senfe as a Stone, or a Piece 
of Wood, by the Finger; but whoever fhows his Principles, 
fhows him as a Man. 

§. 5. Let us fee your Principles too. For, is.it not evi¬ 
dent, that you confider your own Choice as nothing; but 
look out for fomething external, and independent on it ? As, 
what fiich a one will fay of you, and what you fhall be 
thought: whether a Man of Letters; whether to have read 
Chryjippus,. or Antipater ; for, if Archedemus too, you have 
every thing you wifh. Why are you ftill felicitous, left you 
fhould not fhow us what you are ? Will you,let,me tell you, 
what you have fhoiyed us, that ypu are? A mean, difeon- 
tented, paflionate, .cowardly Fellow; complaining of every' 
thing; accufing every body.; perpetually reftlefs; good,for : 
nothing. This you have fhowed us. Go now and read Arche- 
ckmus: and then, if you hear but the Noife of a Moufe, you 
are a dead Man ; for you will die .feme fuch Kind of Death 

as-Who was it ? Crinis (c) ; who valued himfelf extremely 

too, that he underftood Archedevius. 

( b) Extending the middle Finger, with the Anticnts, was a Mark of 
the greateft Contempt. 

(c) Crinis was a Stoic Philofopher. The Circumftanccs of his Death 
are not now known. 

II h §. 6. 
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- §. 6.. Wretch, why do not you let alone Things, that do* 
not belong to you ? Thefe Things become fucli.as are able 
to : learri them, without Perturbation; who can fay, <c I 
u am not fubjedt to Anger, ©r Grief, or Envy. I am not: 
sc reftrained; I am not compelled. What remains for me' 
*to do ? I am at Leifure; I am atEafe. Let us fee how 
£t convertible Propolitions are to be treated :: Let us con- 
“ fider,. when an. Hypothefis is laid down, how we. may 
<c avoid a Contradiction.’’ To luch Perfbns do thefe Things- 
belong. They who are fafe may light a Fire; go to Dinner r 
if. they pleale; and ling, and dance but you come and: 
hoift a Flag, when your Veflel is juft linking.. 

CHAPTER IIL 

What is the SubjeEi-matter of a good Man ;; and in what we' 
chiefly ought to be PraSlitioners.- 

§. 1.^ HE Subjedl-matter of a wile and good Man is,, 
I his own governing Faculty., The Body is the 
Subjedt-matter of a Phylician, and of a Mafter of Exercife ; 
and a Field, of the Hulbandman. The Bulinefs of a wile and 
good Man is, an Ufe of the Appearances of Things,, conform¬ 
able to Nature. Now, every Soul, as it is naturally formed 
for an Aflent to Truth, a Diflent from Fallhood, and a 
Sufpence with regard to Uncertainty; fo it is moved by a. 
Delire of Good, an Averlion from Evil, and an Indifference 
to what is neither good nor evil. For, as a Money-changer, 
or a Gardener, is not at Liberty to. rejedt Cafar s Coin; but 
when once it is Ihown, is obliged, whether he will or not, 

to 
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to deliver what is fold for It; fo is it in the Soul. Apparent 
Good at firft Sight attradts, and Evil repells. Nor will the 
Soul any more rejedt an evident Appearance of Good, than 
[they will] Ccefar% Coin. 

§. 2. Hence depends every Movement, both of God and 
Man; and hence Good is preferred to every Obligation, how¬ 
ever near. My Connexion is not with my Father; but with 

Good.-Are you fo hard-hearted ?-Such is my Nature, 

and iiich is the Coin which God hath given me. If, there¬ 
fore, Good is made to be anything but Fair and Juft, away 
go Father, and Brother, and Country, and every things 
What! Shall I overlook my own Good, and give it up to you f 
For what ? “ I am your Father.” But not my Good* 

<e I am your Brother.” But not my Good. But, if we place 
it in a right Choice, Good will conhft in an Obfervance of the 
feveral Relations of Life ; and then, he who gives up fome 
Externals, acquires Good. Your Father deprives you of your 
Money ; but he doth not hurt you. Your Brother will pof- 
fefs as much larger a Portion of Land than you, as he pleafes; 
but will he poffefs more Honour ? More Fidelity ? More 
fraternal Affedtion ? Who can throw you out of this Poflef- 
fton ? Not even Jupiter: for, indeed, it is not his Will; 
but he hath put this Good into my own Power, and given it 
me, like his own, uncompelled, unreftrained, and unhin¬ 
dered. But, when any one hath a Coin different from this, 
[for his Coin,] whoever fhows it to him, may have what¬ 
ever is fold for it, in return. A. thievilh Proconful comes 
into the Province : What Coin doth he ufe ? Silver. Show 1 , 
it him, and carry off what you pleafe. An Adulterer comes: 

Hh 2 What 
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What Coin doth heufe? Women. Take the Coin, fays 
one, and give hie this Trifle. “ Give it me, and it is yours.” 
Another is addicted to Boys : give him the Coin, and- take 
what you pleale. Another is fond of Hunting : give him a. 
fine Nag, or a Puppy; and, though with Sighs and Groans,, 
lie will fell you for it, what you will; for he is inwardly 
compelled by another, who hath conftituted this Coin- 

§. 3. In this manner, ought every one chiefly to exercife 
himfelf. When you go out in a Morning, examine whom- 
loever you lee, or hear : anlwer, as to a Queftion. What 
have you feen ? A handfome Perfon ? Apply the Rule. Is. 
this dependent, or independent, on Choice ? Independent. 
Throw it away. What have you leen ? One grieving for 
the Deceale of a Child ? Apply the Rule. Death is inde¬ 
pendent on Choice. Throw it by. Hath a Conful- met 
you ? Apply the Rule. What Kind of thing is the Con- 
liilar Office? dependent, or independent, on Choice ? Inde¬ 
pendent. Throw'afide this too. It is not Proof. Call it 
away. It is nothing to you. 

§. 4. If we aCted thus, and praCtifed in this manner, from. 
Morning till Night, by Heaven, fomething would be done. 
Whereas now, on the contrary, we are caught by every 
Appearance, half-afleep ; and, if we ever do awake, it is only 
a little in the School: but, as loon as we go out, if we meet 
any one grieving, we lay, “ He is undone. If a Conful, 
“ Plow happy is I-Ie!” If an Exile, “ How miferable.” 
If a poor Man, u How wretched; he hath nothing to eat! ” 
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§. 5. Thefe vicious Principles then* are to be lopped; off: 
and here is our whole Strength to be applied. For what is 
Weeping' and Groaning ? Principle. What is Misfortune ? 
Principle. What is Sedition, Difeord, Complaint, Accufa- 
tion, Impiety, Trifling ? All thefe are Principles, and nothing 
more; and Principles concerning Things independent on 
Choice, as if they were either good or evil. ; - Let apy one 
transfer thefe Principles to Things dependent on Choice, and 
I will engage, that he will 1 preferve his Conftancy, whatever 
be the State of Things about him. 

§. 6. The Soul refembles a Veflel filled' with Water : the 
Appearances of Things refemble a Ray falling upon its Sur¬ 
face. If the Water is moved, the Ray will feem to be 
moved likewife, though it is in reality without Motion; 
Whenever therefore, any one is feized with a Swimming in 
his Head, it is not the Arts and Virtues that are confounded, 
but the Mind, in which they are : and,, if this recover its 
Compofure, fo will they likewife.. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning one who exerted himfelf.\ with indecent Eagernefs , 
in the Theatre. 

§. 1. "IT 7 HE N the Governor of Epirus had exerted himfelf 
V V indecently, in favour of a Comedian, and was, 
upon that Account, publicly railed at; and, when he came to 
hear it, was highly dilpleafed with tliofe who tailed at him: 
Why : what Harm, fays Epidtetus^ have thefe People done? 
They have favoured a Player; which is juft what you did. 

4 Is 
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Is this a proper Manner then, of exprefling their Favour ? 

Seeing you, their Governor, and the Friend and Vice¬ 
gerent of Ccefar , exprefs it thus, was it not to be expected, 
that they would exprefs it thus too ? For, if it is not right 
.to exprefs Favour, in this Manner, to a Player, be not guilty 
of it yourfelf; and, if it is, why are you angry at them, for 
imitating you ? For whom have the Many to imitate, but 
youj their Superiors ? From whom are they to take Example, 
when they come into the Theatre, but from you f “ Do but 
“ look how Ccefar s Vicegerent fees the Play ? Hath he 
•“ cried out ? I will cry out too. Hath he leaped up from 
l( his Seat ? I too will leap up from mine. Do his Slaves 
4 4 fit in different Parts of the Houfe, making an Uproar? 

I indeed have no Slaves; but I will make as much Uproar 
w as I can myfelf, inftead of ever fo many.” 

2.. You ought to confider then, that when you appear 
in the Theatre, you appear as a Rule and Example to others, 
how they ought to fee the Play. Why is it, that they have 
railed at you ? Becauie every Man hates what hinders him. 'They 
would have one A&or crowned j you^ another. They hin¬ 
dered you ; and jou, them. You proved the ftronger. They 
have done what they could : they have railed at the Perfon 
who hindered them. What would you have then ? Would 
you do as you pleafe, and not have them even talk as they 
pleafe ? Where is the Wonder of all this ? Doth not 
the Hufbandman rail at Jupiter , when he is hindered by 
him ? Doth not the Sailor ? Do Men ever ceafe railing at 
Cafar ? What then, is Jupiter ignorant of this ? Are not 
the Things that are faid, reported to Ccefar f Plow thpn doth 

he 
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fee act ? He knows, that, if fee was to punilh all Railers,, 
fee would have nobody left to command, 

§. 3, When you enter the Theatre then, ought you to fay,, 
“ Come, let Sophron (a) be crowned ? ” No. But, “ Come, 
c< let me prelerve my Choice,, in a Manner conformable to- 
u . Nature,, upon this Occalion. No one is dearer to me than. 
“ myfelf. It is ridiculous then, that, becaule another Man 
w gains the Victory as a Player, I Ihould be hurt. Whom 
** do I wilh to gain the Victory ? Him who doth gain it; 
u and thus he will always be victorious, whom I wilh to be 

S( fo.”-But I would have Sophron crowned.-Why, 

celebrate as many Games as you will,- at your own Houle; 
Nemea 7 i y Pythian , Ifthmian y Olympic ; and proclaim him 
Victor in all: but, in public, do not arrogate more than 
your Due, nor feize to yourlelf what lies in common; 
otherwile, bear to be railed at: for, if you act like the Mob, 
you reduce yourlelf to an Equality with them.. 

CHAPTER V. 

(h) Concerning thofe who pretetid Sicknefs , as an Excufe to 
return home. 

§. i.TT Am lick here, faid one of the Scholars. I will 
B. return home. 

Were you never lick at home then ? Conlider, whether 


( a ) The Name of a Player. Upton. 

(b) The Greek Title to this Chapter is defective. No-r°>' fecms to be the 
Word wanting. Or, if Aiair/aTTa fignifics, to pretend, as ttAccttoj doth, 
the true Reading of the Text may be, 7r£os reus toaov J'lcnrAxTroy.iro'jc. 

you. 
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you are doing any thing here, conducive to the Regulation 
.of your Choice : for, if you make no Improvement, it was 
to no Purpofe that you came. Go home. Take care of 
your domeftic Affairs. For, if your ruling Faculty cannot 
be brought to a Conformity to Nature, your Land may. 
You may increafe your Money, fupport the old Age of your 
Father, mix in the public Aflemblies, and make a bad 
Governor, as you are a bad Man, and do other Things of 
that fort. Rut, if you are confcious .to yo.urfelf, that you are 
calling off fome of your wrong Principles, and taking up 
different ones in their room, and that you have transferred 
your Scheme of Life from Things not dependent on Choice, 
to thofe which are; and that, if you do fometimes cry. alas> 
it is not upon the Account of your Father, or your Brother, 
but yo.urfelf; why do you any longer plead Sicknefs (c) ? Do 
not you know, that both Sicknefs and Death mull overtake 
v.s? At what Employment ? The Hufbandman, at his Plow; 
the Sailor, on his Voyage. At what Employment would you 
be taken ? For, indeed, at what Employment ought you to 
be taken ? If there is any better Employment, at which you 
can be taken, follow that. For my own Part, I would be 
taken engaged in nothing, but in the Care of my own Faculty 
.of Choice; how to render it undiflurbed, unreftrained, un¬ 
compelled, free. I would be found fludying this, that I may 
bcfable to fay to God, “ Have I tranfgrefs’d thy Commands ? 

“ Have I perverted the Powers, the Senfes, the Pre-con- 
“ ceptions, which thou hall given me ? Have I ever accufed 
Thee, or ccnfured Thy Difpcnfations ? I have been lick, 


jV) £,</.£. Eti, probably, fliould be, Ejue, Ti eru 

bcc^ufe 
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“ becaufe it was Thy Pleafure ; and fb have others ; but I 
Ci willingly. P have been poor, it being thy Will; but 
££ with Joy. ' I have not been in Power; becaufe it was not 
££ thy Will ; arid Power I have never defired. Haft Thou 
££ ever feen me out of Humour, upon this Account ? Have I 
<£ not always approached Thee, with a cheerful Counte- 
“ nance ; prepared to execute Thy Commands, and the 
££ Significations of Thy Will ? Is it Thy Pleafure, that I 
<c fhould depart from this Aflembly? I depart, I give 
“ Thee all Thanks, that Thou haft thought me worthy to 
££ have a Share in it, with Thee j to behold Thy Works, and 
“ to join with Thee, in comprehending Thy Adminiftration.” 
Let Death overtake me while I am thinking, while I am 
writing, while I am reading, fuch Things as thefe. 

§.2. But I fhall not have my Mother, to hold my Head, 
when I am fick. 

Get home then to your Mother ; for you are fit to have 
your Head held, when you are fick. 

But I ufed at home, to lie on a fine Couch. 

Get to this Couch of yours ; for you are fit to lie upon 
fiich a one, even in .Health : fo do not lofe the doing what 
you are qualified for. But what {ays Socrates / c£ As one 
<£ Man rejoices in the Improvement of his Eftate, another 
£C of his Horfie, fo do I daily rejoice in apprehending myfelf* 
£t to grow better.” 

In what ? In pretty Speeches ? 

Good Words, I intreat you. 

Jn trifling Theorems? In what doth he employ himfelf ? 

I i 'For 
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For indeed I do not fee, that the Philofophers are employed, 
in any thing elfe. 

Do you think it nothing, never to accufe or cenfure any 
one, either God or Man ? Always to carry abroad, and 
bring home, the fame Countenance ? Thefe were the Things 
which Socrates knew; and yet he. never profeis’d to know, or 
to teach any thing; but if any one wanted pretty Speeches, 
or little Theorems, he brought him to Protagoras y to Hip- 
pias : juft as if any one had come for Pot-herbs, he would 
have taken him to a Gardener. Who of you then hath fuch 
an [earned] Intention as this ? If you had, you would bear 
Sicknefs, and Hunger, and Death, with Cheerfulness. If 
any of you hath been in Love, he knows that I fpeak Truth.. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Mifceilaneous . 

§. i. ITJHEN he was afked, How (a), it came to pafs, 
W that, though the Art of Reafoning is more 
ftudied now, yet the Improvements were greater, formerly ? 
In what Inftance, anfwered he, is it more ftudied now, and 
in what were the Improvements greater, then f For in what 
is ftudied, at prefent, in that will be found likewife the 
Improvements, at prefent. The prefent Study is the Solution, 
of Syllogifms; and in this. Improvements are made. But 
formerly, the Study was to preferve the governing Faculty 
conformable to Nature ; and Improvement was made in that.. 


( a ) % changing T a>v into -vrws, and, as Mr. TJpton propofes, Ti-oTepav 
into 7r£OTgfoi', the whole Difficulty of this corrupted Pailagc is removed. 

There-' 
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Therefore do not confound Things ; nor! when you ftudy 
one, expect Improvement in another ; but fee whether any 
of us, who applies himfelf to think and ad: conformably to 
Nature, ever fails of Improvement. Depend upon it, you 
will not find one. 

§.2. A good Man is invincible; for he doth not contend, 
where he is not fuperior. If you would have his Land, 
take it: take his Servants; take his public Poll:; take his 
Body. But you will never fruftrate his Defire, nor make 
him incur his Averfion. He engages in no Combat, but 
what concerns the Objedrs of his own Choice. How can 
he fail then to be invincible ? 

§.3. Being afked, what common Senfe was ? he anfwered; 
As that may be called a common Ear, which diftinguifhes 
only Sounds; but that, which diftinguifhes Notes, an artifi¬ 
cial one : fo there are lbme Things, which Men, not totally 
perverted, difcern by their common natural Powers; and 
fuch a Difpofition is called common Senfe. 

§. 4. It is not eafy to gain the Attention of effeminate 
young Men ; for you cannot take Cuftard by a Hook : but 
the Ingenuous, even if you difcourage them, are the more 
eager for Learning. Hence Rufus , for the moft part, did 
difcourage them ; and made ufe of that, as a Criterion of 
the Ingenuous and Difingenuous. For he ufed to fay, As a 
Stone, even if you throw it up, will, by its own Propcnfity, 
be carried downward; fo an ingenuous Mind, the more it 
is forced from its natural Bent, the more ftrongly will it 
incline towards it. 

C I I A P~ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Concerning a Governor of the Free States * who was- an 
Epicurean. 

§. r. THEN the Governor, who was an Epicurean ,. 

V V came to- him; It is fit, fays he, that we 
ignorant People fhould enquire of you Philofophers, what is 
the moft valuable Thing, in the World ; as thofe who come 
into a ftrange City da of the Citizens, and fuch as are 
acquainted with it ; that, after this Enquiry, we may go 
and take a View of it, as they do in Cities. Now, fcarcely 
any one denies, but that there are three Things belonging 
to Man y Soul, Body, and Externals. It remains for you 
to anfwer which is the beft. What fhall we. tell Mankind.? 
Is it Flefh ? 

And was it for this, that Maximus took a Voyage in 
Winter as far as Cajfope , to accompany his Son ? Was it to 
gratify the Flefh ? 

No, furely. 

Is it not fit then, to employ our, cliief Study, on what is, 
beft? 

Yes, beyond all other Things.. 

What have we, then, better than-Flefh? 

The Soul. 

Are we to prefer the Good of the Better, or of the Worfe?: 
Of the Better. 

Doth the Good of the Soul confift in what is dependent,, 
or independent, on Choice ? 

In what is dependent on it, 

4 


Doth 
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Doth the Pleafure of the Soul then, depend on: Choice ? 

It doth. 

And whence doth this Pleafure arife ? From itfelf ?. 
This is unintelligible. For there muft fubfift fome principal 
E{fence of Good, in the Attainment of which, we fhall enjoy' 
this Pleafure of the Soul. 

This too is granted. 

In what then confifts this Pleafure of the Soul ? For if it 
be in mental Objects, theEflence of Good is found (a). For 
it is impoflible, that we fhould be reafonably elated with 
Plealure, unlefs by Good; or that, if the leading Caule is 
not good,, the EfteCt fhould be good.. For, to make the 
EffeCt reafonable, the Caule muft be good. But this, if you- 
are in your Senfes, you will not allow ; for it would be to- 
contradict both Epicurus , and the reft of your Principles. It. 
remains then, that the Plealures of the Soul muft conlift in 
bodily ObjeCtsj. and tha.t.there muft be the leading Caufe, and 
the Ellence of Good. Maximus therefore did foolifhly, if 
he took, a Voyage for the Sake of any thing but Body } that, 
is, for the Sake of what is belt. He doth foolilhly too, if. 
he refrains from what is another’s, when he is a Judge, and 
able to take it. But let us conlider only this, if you pleafe, 
how it may be done fecretly, and lafely, and lo that no one 
may know it. For Epicurus himlelf doth not pronounce 
Stealing to be evil, only the being found out in it: and fays, 

“ Do not fteal} ” for no other Realon, but becaufe it is 
impoflible to infure ourfelves againft a Difcovery. But I fay 

{a) The Tranflation follows Lord Shaftrjlmry s Correction of 
for ayahots i which, feems abfolutcly neccflary to the Scale of thv 
Paflage. 
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to you. That, if it be done dextroufly and cautioufly, we 
Jha.ll not be difcovered. Befides: we have powerful Friends, 
of both Sexes, at Rome ; and the Greeks are weak; and no¬ 
body will dare to go up to Rome , on fuch an Affair. Why 
do you refrain from your own proper Good ? It is Madnefs; 
it is Folly. But if you were to tell me, that you do refrain, 
I would not believe you. For, as it is impoflible to aflent 
to an apparent Falfhood, or to deny an apparent Truth, fb 
it is impoflible to abftain from an apparent Good. Now, 
Riches are a Good; and, indeed, the chief Inftrument of 
Pleafures. Why do not you acquire them ? And why do 
not we corrupt the Wife of our Neighbour, if it can be done 
fecretly ? And, if the Hufband fhould happen to be imper¬ 
tinent, why not cut his Throat too ? if you have a mind to 
be fuch a Philofbpher as you ought to be, a complete one> 
to be confident with your own Principles. Otherwife you 
will not differ from us, who are called Stoics. For we too 
fay one Thing, and do another : we talk well, and adt ill: 
but you will be perverie in a contrary Way; teach bad Prin¬ 
ciples, and adt well. 

§.2. For Heaven’s fake reprefen t to yourfelf a City of 
Epicureans ( 6 ). “ I do not marry. ” “ Nor I. For we are 

“ not to marry, nor have Children ; nor to engage in 
“ public Affairs. ” What will be the Confequence of this ? 
Whence are the Citizens to come ? Who will educate them ? 
Who will be the Governor of the Youth ? Who, the Mafter 
of their Exercifes? What then, will he teach them? Will it 
be what ufed to be taught at At he?is, or Lacede?non? Take a 

(/>) The Tranflation follows the Reading of IVolfius. ll?riroet. 

young 
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young Man; bring him up, according to your Principles. 
Thefe Principles are wicked ; fiibverfive of a State; perni¬ 
cious to Families ; nor becoming, even to Women. Give 
them up, Sir. You live in a capital City. You are to 
govern, and judge uprightly, and to refrain from what 
belongs to others. No one’s Wife, or Child, or filver or gold 
Plate, is to have any Charms for you; but your own. Pro¬ 
vide yourfelf with Principles, confonant to thefe Truths; and,, 
fetting out from thence, you will with Pleafure refrain from 
Things fo perfuafive to millead, and get the better. But, 
if to their own perfualive Force, we add fuch a Philofophy, 
as hurries us upon them, and confirms us in. them, what 
will be the Confequence ? 

§.3. In a fculptured Vafe, which is the beft; the Silver,, 
or the Workmanfhip ? In the Hand,, the Subffcance is Flefh: 
but its Operations are the principal Thing. Accordingly,, 
the Duties, relative to it, are likewife threefold ; fome have 
refpect to mere Exiftence; others, to the 'manner of Exift- 
ence; and a third Sort are the leading Operations them- 
felves. Thus likewife, do not fet a Value on the Materials 
of Man, mere paultry Flefh; but on the principal Opera¬ 
tions belonging to him. 

What are thefe ? 

Engaging in public Bufinefs ; Marrying ; the Production. 
of Children; the Worfhip of God; the Care of our Parents; 
and, in general, the having our Defires and Averfions, our 
Purfuits and Avoidances, fuch as each of them ought to be, 
conformable to our Nature. 

What is our Nature ? 
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To be free, noble fpirited, model!. (For what other 
Animal blufhes ? What other hath the Idea of" Shame?) 
But-Pleafure muff be fubje£ted to thefe, as an Attendant 
and Handmaid, to call forth our Activity, and to keep us 
conllaiit in natural Operations. 

But. I ami rich, and, want nothing. 

Then why ;do ,you pretend, to philofophize ? Your gold 
and lilver Plate is enough for you. What. need have you 
of Principles ? 

Belides, I. am Judge of the Greeks ,. 

Do you .know how to judge? Who- hath imparted this 
Knowlege to you? 

Ccefar hath given me a Commiflion. 

Let him give you a Commiflion to judge of Mufic; and 
what Good will it do you ? But how were you made a 
Judge? Whole Hand have you killed? That of Sym- 
phorus , or Numenius ( c ) f Before whofe Bed-chamber have 
you llept ? To whom have you fent Prefents ? After, all, 
do you perceive, that the Office of Judge is of the fame 
Value as Numenius f 

But I can throw whom I pleafe into Prifon. 

As you may a Stone. 

But I can beat whom I will too. 

As you may an Als. This is not a Government over 
Men. Govern us lil^e reafonable Creatures. Show us what 
ie for qur .Intereft, and we will purlixe it: Ihow us what is 


(e) Of SymJ>horus and Numenius there is no Account; and their 
Names fcrve only to fliow, that Perfons once of fuel* Power .arc now 
totally forgot. 
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againft our Intereft, and we will avoid it. Like Socrates, 
make us Imitators of yourfelf. He was properly a Governor 
of Men, who fubjedted their Defires and Averfions, their 
Purfuits, their Avoidances, to himfelf. u Do this; do 
<c not do that, or I will throw you into Prifon.” Going 
thus far only, is not governing Men, like reafonable Crea¬ 
tures. But-“ Do as Jupiter hath commanded, or you 

iC will be punifhed. You will be a Lofer.” 

What fhall I lofe ? 

Nothing more, than the not doing what you ought. You 
will lofe your Fidelity, Honour, Decency. Look for no 
greater Lofles, than thefe. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How we are to exercife ourfelves againft the Appearances 
of Things . 

§. i.TN the feme manner, as we exercife ourfelves, againft; 

1 fophiftical Queftions, we Ihould exercife ourfelves like- 
wife, in relation to fuch Appearances, as every Day occur: for 

thefe too offer Queftions to us.-Such a one’s Son is dead. 

What do you think of it ? Anfwer: it is independent on 

Choice : it is not an Evil.-Such a one is difinherited by 

his .Father. What do you think of it ? It is independent 

on Choice: it is not an Evil.- Ccefar hath condemned 

him.-This is independent on Choice : it is not an Evil. 

-He hath been afflidtcd by it.-This is dependent on 

Choice : it is an Evil.-He hath fiipported it brayely.- 

This is dependent on Choice : it is a Good. 


K k 
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§. 2. If vve accuftom ourielves in this manner, we fhall 
make an Improvement ; for we fhall never affent to any 
thing, but what the Appearance itfelf comprehends. A Son 
is dead.-What hath happened ?-A Son is dead.-No¬ 
thing more?-Nothing.-A Ship is loft.-What hath 

happened ?--—A Ship is loft.-He is carried to Prifon.- 

What hath happened ?-He is carried to Prifon. That he 

is unhappy , is afi Addition, that every one makes of his own. 

-“ But ’Jupiter doth not order thefe Things right.”- 

Why fo? Becaufe He hath made you patient ? Becaufe He 
hath made you brave ? Becaufe He hath made them to be 
no Evils ? Becaufe it is permitted you, while you fuffer 
them, to be happy ? Becaufe He hath opened you the 
Door, whenever they do not fuit you ? Go out, Man, and 
do not complain '(a). 

§'. 3. If you would know how the Romans treat Philofo- 
phers, hear. Italicus , efteemed one of the greateft Philo- 
fophers among diem, being in a Paflion with his own People, 
as if he had fuffered fome intolerable Evil, faid once when 
I was by, “ I cannot, bear it; you are the Ruin of me; you 
“ will make me juft like him ; ” pointing to me. 


(a) It is plain, the Stoics could not deny, many of thofe Things to be 
very fevercly painful, which they maintain to be no Evils; fmcc they fo 
continually point at Self-murder as the Remedy. The lenient reviving 
Medicine, Future Hope, they knew nothing of; and their only Alterna¬ 
tive, was an unfeeling Contempt, or a blind Dcfpair. To feel tenderly 
the Lois of a Son, and yet with meek Piety fupport it, and give Thanks 
always, for all Things , unto God, and the Father , in humble Faith of their 
working together for our Good, was an Effort, beyond Stoicifm to teach. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Concerning a certain Orator , who was going to Rome, on a 
Law Suit. 

§. r. THEN a Perfbn came to him, who was going to 
V V Rome , on a Law Suit, in which his Dignity, 
was concerned; and, after telling him the Occafion of his 
Journey, afked him, what he thought of the Affair ? If you 
alk me, lays Epi&etus^ what will happen to you at Rome y 
and whether you lhall gain, or lole your Caule, I hare no. 
Theorem for this. But if you alk me, how you lhall fare; I 
can anfwer. If you have right Principles, well; if wrong ones, 
ill. For Principle is to every one, the Caule of Adtion. For 
what is the Realbn, that you lo earneftly delired to be voted. 
Governor of the Gnojftans P Principle. What is the Realbn, 
that you are now going to Rome P Principle. And in Win¬ 
ter too; and with Danger, and Expence ? Why: becaule it 
is neceftary. What tells you lo? Principle. If then, Prin¬ 
ciples are the Caules of all our Adtions, where-ever any one 
hath. ad Principles, the Eifedt will be anhverable to the 
Caufe. Well then: are all our Principles found ? Are both, 
yours, and your Antagonists ? Flow then do you differ ? Or 
are yours better than his? Why ? You think fo ; and fo 
doth he, that his are better; and fo do Madmen. 'J'his is a 
bad Criterion. But Ihow me, that you have made fome 
Examination, and taken lomc Care of your Principles.. As 
you now take a Voyage to Rome , for the Government of the 
GnoJJians , and arc not contented to llay at home, with, the 
Honours you before enjoyed, but defire fomething greater, 
K k 2 and 
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and more illuftrious j did you ever take fuch a‘Voyage;, in 
order to examine your own Principles; and to throw away 
the ; bad pries, if ycm happened to have any' ? Did you ever 
apply Itb ahy ohei upon this Account ? What Tiirie did you 
ever fet yourfelf ? What Age ? Run over your Years. If 
you are afhamed of me, do it to yourfelf. Did you examine 
your Principles, when you were a Child ? Did you not then 
'•db"every.thing, jlift tis you do every thing, nowf ’ When you 
were a Youth, and frequented the Schools of the Orators, 
and made Declamations yourfelf, did you ever imagine, that 
you were deficient in any thing? And when you became a 
Man, and entered upon public Bufihefs, pleaded Caufes, and 
acquired Credit, who, any longer,, appeared to be equal to 
you ? How would you have borne, that any one fhould 
examine, whether your Principles were bad ? What, then, 
would you have me fay to you ? 

AiTift me, in this Affair. 

I have no Theorem for that. Neither are you come to 
me, if it be upon that Account you came, as to a Philofo- 
pher } but as you would cotfi'e to an Herb-feller, or a Shoe¬ 
maker. 

To what Purpofes then, have the Philofophers Theorems ? 

For preferving. and conducting the ruling Faculty con¬ 
formably to Nature, whatever happens. Do you think this- 
a fmall Thing ? 

No: but the greatcft.. 

Well: and doth it require but a fhort time ? And may it 
be taken, as you pals by ? If you can, take it then: and fb 

you will fay, “ I have vifited Epi&etus .”-Ay: juft as 

you would a Stone, or a Statue. For you ha ve feeri me, and 

nothing 
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nothing more. But he vifits a. Man, as a Man, who learns 
his Principles ; and, in return,; fhows his own. Learn my 
Principles. 5 Show, me. yours.. Then . lay, you have yilited 
me. Let us confute each other. If I have any bad Prin¬ 
ciple, take it .away. If you have any, 'bring it forth. This 
is viliting a Philofopher. No. But cc It lies in our Way ; 
<c and, while we are about hiring a Ship, we may call on 
“ EpiSietusi ... Let us ,l^e what it ,is he lays.’’ And .then,- 
when you are gone, you. lay, tc EpiBeimi& nothing. His 
“ Language was inaccurate, was barbarous.” For what 
elle did -you come to judge of? cc Well: but if I employ (a) 
“ myfelf in theie Things, I Ihall be without an Eftate, like 
tc you; without Plate, without Equipage, like you. — 
Nothing perhaps is neceflary to be laid to this, but that I 
do not want them. But, if you poflels many Things, you 
Hill want others : lb that, whether you will or not, you are 
poorer than I* 

§. 2. What then do I want? 

What you have not: Constancy; a Mind conformable to 
Nature; and a Freedom from Perturbation. Patron, or no 
Patron, what care I? But you do. I am richer than you. 
I am not anxious what Ccefar will think of me. I flatter no 
one, on that Account. This I have, inftead of lilver and 
gold Plate. You have your Veflels, of Gold ; but your 
Dilcourle, your Principles, your Aflents, your Purfuits, your 
Delires, of mere Earthen Ware. When I have all. theie 
conformable to Nature, why fhould. not I bellow fomc; 

‘ ' ■ T TTT 1 7 1 ' .■ ■■ 

(ti) The fir ft ws I apprehend fhould be w, and is fo. translated. 

Study 
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Study upon my Reafoning too ? I am at leifure. My Mind 
is under no Diftradtion. In this Freedom from Diftradtion, 
what fhall I do ? Have I any thing more becoming a Man, 
than this ? You, when you have nothing [to do], are reft- 
lefs; you go to the Theatre, or perhaps to bathe (b). Why 
fhould not the Philofopher polifh his Reafoning? You have 
fine (c) cryftal and myrrhine Vafes; I have acute Forms of 
Reafoning. To you^ all you have appears, litde ; to me, all 
I have, great. Your Appetite is unfatiable; mine is fatisfied. 
When Children thruft their Hand into a narrow Jar of Nuts 
and Figs, if they fill it, they cannot get it out again; then 
they fall a crying. Drop a few of them, and you will get 
out the reft. And do you too drop your Defire : do not 
covet many Things, .and you will get [fome]. 

CHAPTER X. 

In what Manner we ought to bear Sicknefs. 

§. i. T E fhould have all our Principles ready, to make 
V V ufe of, on every Occafion. At Dinner, fiich as 
relate to Dinner; in the Bath, fiich as relate to the Bath ; 
and in the Bed,' fiich as relate to the Bed. 


(b) I can find no Senfe of araAoerg, which fuits this Place. Perhaps 
the Reading fhould be » a.pet Aouso-Og; and it is fo tranflated. Bathing was 
a common Amufemcnt of idle People. Sec B. III. c. 24. p. 495. of 
Mr. Upton's Edition. 

(r) - and how they quaff in Gold, 

-Cryftal and myrrhine Cufs, hnbofi'd with Gems. 

Paradifc Regained, B. IV. v. 118, 

Let- 
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Let not the ftealmg God of Sleep furprife , 

Nor creep in Slumbers^ oti thy weary Eyes , 

Ere ev ry ASlion of the former Day 
StriElly thou doji , and righteoufy furvey , 

What have I done f In what have I tranfgrefs d ? 
What Good, or Ill y has this Day s Life exprefsd ? . 
Where have I fail'd y in what I ought to do P 
If Evil were thy Deeds , repent and mourn , 

If Good) rejoice —-- 

Rowe’s Pythagoras, 

We fhould retain thefe Verfes, io as to apply them to 
our Uie: not merely to repeat them aloud, as we do the 
Verfes in Honour of Apollo y [without minding what we 
are about] (a). 

§. 2. Again : In a Fever, we fhould have fuch Principles 
ready, as relate to a Fever; and not, as foon as we are taken 
ill, to loie and forget all. Provided I do but adfc like a 
Philofopher, let what will happen. Some Way or other 
depart I rauft, from this frail Body, whether a Fever comes* 
or not (b). What is it to be a Philofopher ? Is it not 
to be prepared againft Events ? Do not you comprehend, 

(a) This Place is either corrupt, as Mr. Upton thinks; or alludes to 
fo'me antient Cuftom not fufficiently underllood now. 

( 1 ) This is a corrupt Paflage, and the Trnnflation conjedfural. Per¬ 
haps the true Reading might bc i7 ry wot a.wO&ovTa ra ix^<j.t.tih Ssi aweA- 
(W y.e ; and it is io tranllatcd. There is a limilar Turn ot'iixprefllon, in 
the fifth Chapter of the lecond Rook, which looms to favour this Notion. 
See Page i S9. L. 1. of Mr. Uptcn 's Edition. 

that 
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that I fay, in Effe^i' if/I 
with Calmftefs, let? what $ 1 ] 

} who, ^ after* rec 


^ ^'td feeaf fill Events ‘ 
tippehV or^ifer^i^yo^u jp’fejlike.* 


•a Paiidfatiaft” who,^ after* rfe^vuig k 'Bit^f"^uiM v fluit 7 — 
Combat. "In tfift tSfe iifdeeffyou inay'Mlowab^yderive off, " 
and not/ [run c the/Ha^arcTf ’ of being iidiiptjy) f u ' Suit what ; 
{half we get fey 4 feaVing off; T*Kllofophy f '"What 'then ’ought' 
each of Us to fay *aipbn every 'difficult Otc^fibfl 45 ?^ <ll< lt was' 1 * 
44 for this,, that.iWerciiekV 1 if this,^Siat I” prepared'’ 

“ myfelf.God fays to’you/ Gfive rde° v a Proof if you 
have gone through ’ the* preparatory; ^ohibaB^ 'apcording -' 0 1 
Rule (d) : if ’ybu 'have followed a pfojfer Difet|' a proper 
Exercife: if you htfve 1 .obeyed your Mafl£r i* and, 'after this; 
do you faint,, at the? very Time of Action*? Now is the proper 
Time for a Fever. .Bear "it well; for Thirft : hear it.well: 
for Hunger ; bear" it well. Is it not in your Power ? Who 
fhall reftrain you? A" Phyiician may reftrain you from, 
drinking; but he cannot reftrain you from bearihg your 
Thirft, well. He may reftrain you from eating ; but he 
cannot reftrain you frorri bearing Hunger, Well.-—But I can¬ 
not follow my Studies.- —And fot what End do you follow 
them, Wretch? Is it not that you ; may be prolperous ? 
That you may be conftant ? That you may think and adt 
Conformably to Nature ? What feftrains you, but that in a 


(c) Which was the.Punifliment of thofe, whoprcfented themfelves, as 
■Candidates at the Olympic Games, and did not comply with the Rules, 
which were to be obferved, upon that Occalion. Efiftetus is here Jpeak- 
ing of the preparatory Exercifes, which laftcd for Ten Months before the 
Combat. 

(cl) St. Paul hath made ufc of this very Expre/fion, vo^fjorn ct&Kuv, 
2 Tim. ii. 5. 

Fever, 
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Fever, you may preferve your ruling Faculty conformable to 
Nature ? Here is the Proof of the Matter. Here is the 
Tryal of the Philofopher : for a Fever is a Part of Life, juft 
as a Walk, a Voyage, or a Journey. Do you read, when 
you are walking? No: nor in a Fever. But when you 
walk well, you have every thing belonging to a Walker : 
lo, if you bear a Fever well,, you have every thing belonging 
to one in a Fever. What is it to bear a Fever well ? Not 
to blame either God, or Man : not to be afflicted at what 
happens : to exped; Death in a right and becoming Manner; 
and to do what is to be done. When die Phyfician enters, 
not to dread what he.may, fay ; nor, if he fhould tell you, 
that you are in a fair Way, to be too much rejoiced : for 
what Good hath he told you ? When you were in Health, 
what Good did it dp you ? Not to be dejedted,. when he 
tells you, that you are very ill: for what is it to. be very ill ? 
'To be near the Separation of Soul and Body. What Harm 
is there in this, then? If you are not near.it now, will you 
not be near it hereafter ? What, will the World be quite 
overfet when you die ? Why then, do you flatter your Phy- 
fician ? Why do you fay, “ If you pleafe, Sir, I fhall do 
“ well (e) ?” Why do you fumifh an Occafion to his Pride? 
Why do not you treat a Phyfician, with regard to an infignih- 
cant Body, which is not yours, but by Nature mortal, as you 
do a Shoemaker, about your Foot; or a Carpenter, about a 
Houfe ? Thefe are the Things ncceflary,. to one in a Fever. 
If he fulfils thefe, he hath what belongs to him. For it is 

[(•') See Mcitth. viii,. Kooie, tai'OeAnc, fwxoreu pe xaOagHrai' Uptont. 

L 1 


not 
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not the Bufinefs of a Philofdpher to take care of thefe mere 
Externals; of his Wine, his Oil, or his Body;, but his ruling 
Faculty: And how, with regard to Externals? So as not to 
behave inconfiderately, about them. What Occalion then, is 
there for Fear ? What Occalion for Anger (f), about what 
helpngs to others, and what is of no Value ? For, two Rules 
we ftiould always have ready: That nothing is good or evil, 
but Choice: and. That we are not to lead Events, but to 
follow them. “ My Brother ought not to have treated me 
“ lo.” Very true ; but he muft lee to that. However he 
treats me, I am to adt right, with regard to him ; for the 
one is my own Concern; the other is not: the one cannot 
be retrained ; the other may. 

C II A P T E R XL 

Mifcellaneous, 

§. i. | "'HERE are feme Punifhments appointed, as by 
I a Law, for liich as difobey the divine Admi- 
niftration. Whoever lhall efteem any thing good, except 
what depends on Choice, let him envy, let him covet, let 
him flatter, let him be full of Perturbation. Whoever 
cfteems any thing elfe to be evil, let him grieve, let him 

mourn, let him lament, let him be wretched.-And yet,, 

though thus feverely punilhed, we cannot delift. 


(f) <I>o£or, in the Greek, feems to have crept in from the preceding 
<paCeiaQa.i : Therefore it is omitted in the Translation. 


Remem- 
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Remember what the Poet fays,, of a Stranger. 

A worfe than Thou might enter here fecure i 
Wo rude Affront Jhall drive him from my Door ; 

For Strangers come from Jove. - 

Homer. 

§.2. This too ydu fhould be prepared to fay, with regard 
to a Father: It is not lawful for me to. affront you, Father; 
even if a worfe than you fhould have come : for all are 
from paternal Jove. And fo of a Brother j for all are from 
kindred Jove . And thus we fhall find Jove to be the 
Infpedtor of all the other Relations, 

CHAPTER XII. 

Of Afcetic Exercife , 

§. i. ^ 7 E are not to carry our Exercifes beyond Nature j 

V V nor merely to attradt Admiration : for thus we, 
who call ourfelves Philofbphers, fhall not differ from Jugglers. 
For it is difficult too, to walk upon a Rope; and not only 
difficult, but dangerous. Ought we too, for that Reafon, to 
make it our Study to walk upon a Rope, or let up a Palm- 
Tree («), or grafp a Statue (h) ? By no means. It is not every 

thing 


(<z) A Tree remarkable for its being ftrait and high. I fhould imagine 
therefore, that to Jet up the Palm-Tree meant fome A£t of Dexterity, not 
unlike, perhaps, to that of our modern Ballance-maflcrs: and that the Artifl 
not only fet up, but afcended to its Top, and there exhibited himfclf in 
various Attitudes. What confirms me in this Notion is, that thefe Palm- 
Tree Artifts are joined with the Rope-dancers; their Profeffions being 
LI 2 alike 
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thing difficult, or dangerous,' that is a^prope^iEx^j^ife J . hut 
fuch Things as are conducive*!^ whaf ljg§ ; ^e|c^e x u§ tpdp- 

And what is.it ihg£{lies 4 j§foreojs^pxdp v l it 1 . c ' 

To have our Deffies and'Aver^ipn^/rpe fr-pm; Reftraint. 

How is that ? 

Not to be disappointed of .our Define* nor ipcur our Aver- 
fionv To this, ought row. ExercileSS^ be tu^nedi ,Ear> with¬ 
out ftrong-and conflant' Exercife, it- is,potpoffible Jo prefbrve 
our Delire undilappointed*.. and our Aversion unincurred j 
and therefore, if we luifer it to be externally, employed on. 
Things independent on Choioe> be aflu^ed x „tl%g yopr Delire 
will neither gain its Object, nor -your Averfion., avoid ,it, r - 

§.2. And, becaufe Habit hath a powerful Influence,, and! 
we are habituated to apply our Delire gn^^Ayerlipn to- 
Externals only, we muft oppofe one Ha^jit,tp r£ ^npt|ier j^and* 
where the Appearances are moll llippery,. ffier^opppfe. Exer- 
cile. I am inclinable to Pleafure. I \yill (c) bend, myfelf' 
beyond a due Proportion to the other t Side,, for the lake of 
Exercile. . I am averfe to. Pain. I will break and exercile 

the; 


alike formed on the Difficulty and Danger. In LucianV Treatife de- 
Syria Dea, we meet with thele Men, under the Name of the $omx.o€a.~ 
t»ovtss ; who, it feems, were frequent in Arabia and Syria ; Countries 
where the Palm is known to flourifh. See the new Edition of Lucian. 
Tom. III. p. 475. I am obliged for dais Note to MAHarri s.. 

(A) Diogenes ufed, in Winter, to grafp Statues, when they were 
covered with Snow, as an Exercjfe, to enure himfolf to Hardlhip. 
Diogenes Laertius. A 

(<•) Ar oltw^o-co is varjpufly read. Perhaps the right Word may be 
«.vcnot%ricra), derived from toi^osj which fignifics, among other Things, 

the 
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the Appearances [which ftrike my Mind], that I may with¬ 
draw my Averfion, from every fueh Objedt. For who is the 
Pradtitioner in' t Exercife ? o -He who endeavours totally to 
reftrairi ‘Defire, and • to apply Averfton, only to Things 
dependent on Choice; and endeavours, it moil in the moil 
difficult Cafes. Hence different Perfons are to be exercifed, 

: in different Ways, --Wh'at 'iigniiies it,' to this Purpofe, to fet 
up'U FaMi^-tree^ ~ Or ■ carry about aTdnt/i// of Skins, or a 
Peftle and MbrtMf (d) f If yoii are hafty, Man, let it be 
your Exercifef to bear ill Language patiently ; and, when 
you aT& affronted, hot to be 'angry. 'Thus; at length, you 
may toive ; at- • fucft a Proficiency, as, when any one ftrikes 
you, to. fay to yourfelf, Let me iuppofe this, to' be graip - 
ing a Statue.” Next, • exercife yourfelf to make a decent 
Ufe of 'Wine: not to drink a great deal; for even in this, 
there are^fomfe/f^f fodfifh' af ito exdfcife themfelves : but at 
firft to iabHain fioin it ; and ?o abftaitr fiord a Girl, and 
from Delicacies ih Eating. : Afterward^" you will venture 
into the Lifts,, at feme proper Seafon, by way of Trial, if at 
all, to fee whether Appearances get tfte'Tetter of you, as 
much as they ufed to do. But at firft, fly from what is 

tiie Side of a Ship* or Boat. It-, appears from Julius Pollux,, and Phry- 
nicus, in Stephens's Lexicon, and Scot's Appendix,, that is a 

Word ufed by the Vulgar, to fignify being foretimes on one Side of the 
VelTel, and fometimes on the. other ; which agreesvery \vellhcr9 : I will 
lean to the oppo/ite Side, &c. i. £. to. keep the Veil'd e.v,en. I ^ obliged 
for this Note to ia Friend. ,, , n,^ is..., 

(d) Thele Particulars arc not now under Hood; ±>Ht.,ihow,. in,general, 
that the ancient Philofophers had their.ab^cl and qllentatioys Auftorities, 
and M01 tifications, as well as thc Monks, and. Indian Philofophcrs iince. 

ftronger 
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jftronger than you. The Conteft of a fine Girl, with a 
young Man, juft initiated into Philofophy, is unequal. The 
Brafs Pot ancLthe Earthen Pitcher, as the Fable fays, are an 
unsuitable Match. 

§.3. Next to the Defires and Averfions, is the Second 
Oafs, of the Purfiiits and Avoidances ; that they may. be 
obedient to Reafon ; that nothing may done improperly in 
Point of Time or Place, or in any other Relpedt. 

§. 4. The Third Oafs relates to Aflent, and what is 
plaufible and perfuafive. As Socrates laid, that we are not 
to lead an unexamined Life; lo neither are we to admit an 
unexamined Appearance; but to fay, “ Stop: let me fee 
<c what you are, and whence you come.” (As the Watch, 
fay, Show me the Ticket.) “ Have you that Signal from 
<c Nature, which is neceflary to the Admillion of every 
<£ Appearance?” 

§.5. In Ihort, whatever Things are applied to the Body, 
by thofe who exercile it, if they any way affedt Defire or 
Averfion, they may be ufed in alcetic Exercile. But, if 
this be done for mere Oftentation, it belongs to one who 
looks out and hunts for lomething external, and feeks for 
Spectators to exclaim, “ What a great Man! ” Hence Apol¬ 
lonius laid well. “ If you have a mind to exercile yourfelf, 
iX for your own Benefit, when you are choaking with Heat, 
Jtc take a little cold Water in your Mouth; and Ipirt it out 
* £ again, and tell nobodv.” 


C I I A P- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JVhat Solitude is ; and what a folk ary Perfon. 

§. i. ^lOLITUDE is the State of a helplefs Perfon. For 
not he who is alone, is therefore folk ary, any more 
than ohe in a Crowd, the contrary.' When therefore we lofe 
ah Son, or a Brother, or a Friend, on whom we have been 
ufed to repofe, we often lay, we are left folk ary, even in 
the midft of Rome , where litch a Crowd is continually meet¬ 
ing us; where we live among lo many, and when we have, 
perhaps, a numerous Train of Servants. For he is under- 
Ifood Ito be folitary , who is helplels and expoled to luch as 
would injure’Mm. Hence, in a Journey elpecially, we call 
ourfelves lolitary, when we fall among Thieves: for it is not 
the Sight of a Man that removes our Solitude, but of an 
hon'ejl Man ; a "Mail of Honour, and a helpful Companion. 
If merely being alone is lufficient for Solitude, Jupiter may 
be laid to be lolitary at the Conflagration, and bewail him- 
felf, that he hath neither Juno, nor Pallas, nor Apollo, nor 
Brother, nor Son, nor Defcendant, nor Relation. This,, 
fome indeed lay, he doth, when he is alone at the Confla¬ 
gration (a). Such as thefe, moved by fome natural Principle, 
fome natural Delire of Society, and mutual Love, and by 
the Plealiire of Converlation, do not rightly conlider the 
State of a Perfon who is alone. We ought, however, to be 
prepared in fome manner for this allb, to be felf-fufficient, 

(a) The Stoics held, fucccflivc Conflagi&ons at dcllined Periods j in 
which all Beings were reforbed into the Deity. 

e and 
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and able to bear our own Company. . For as Jupiter con- 
-yerfes with himfe'lf, acqmefcesinhimfelf, and contemplates 
jiis own Adminiftration, and is employed in Thoughts worthy 
of himfelf; fo fhould we too be able to talk with ourielves, 
and not to need the Gonverfation of others ; nor be at a 
JLofs [for Employment] : to attend to the divine Adminftra- 
tion ; to confider our Relation to other Beings: how we 
have formerly been affedted by Events ; how we are affected 
now : what are the , Things that ftill prefs. upon us : how 
thefe too may be cured ; how removed : if any thing wants 
completing^ to complete.it, according to Realbn. # You fee, 
that Ccefar hath procured us a profound -Peace : there are 
neither Wars, nor Battles, nor great Robberies, nor Piracies; 
but we may travel at all Hours, and la.il from Eaft to Weft. 
But can Ccefar procure us Peace from a Fever too ? From a 
Shipwreck ? From a Fire ? From an Earthquake ? From a 
Thunder Storm ? Nay, even from Love ? He cannot. 
From Grief? From Envy? No: not from any one of 
thefe. But the Dodxine of Philolbphers promiles to procure 
us Peace, from thefe too,. And what doth it lay ? “If you 
“ will attend to me, O Mortals, where-ever you are, and 
“ whatever you are doing, you lhall neither grieve, nor be 
“ angry, nor be compelled, nor reftrained: but you lhall 
“ live impaffive, and free from all. ” Shall not he who 
enjoys this Peace, proclaimed, not by Ccefar {for how fhould 
he have it to proclaim ?) but by God, through Reafon, be 
contented, when he is alone reflecting, and confldering; 
“ 'Fo me there can now no Ill happen : there is no Thief, 
“ no Earthquake. Alf is full of Peace, all full of Tran- 
“ quility ; every Road, every City, every Aflembly. My 

“ Neigh- 
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“ Neighbour, my Companion, unable to hurt me.” Another, 
whofe,( 3 a»e dfciSj- provides you with Food, with Clothes, with 
Senfesj'/rveid^iEre^conceptions. Whenever he doth not pro- 
vide/fwhao isthecdflary, bkhfoundsa Retreat : He opens the 

Door, middays; to you ; “Gome.”.Whither ? To nothing 

dreadful^: Jauir to ithati whenceyou were made ; to what is 
friendly*and^pngenial^ to the:Elements (A). What in you was 
KEej*.-'§®es.away teB/Fire j; what was Earth, to Earth ; what 
Air,, ito Air; what Watery > to Water. There is no Hades , nor 
Acherony. -.nor Gocyius^ nor Pyriphlegethon ; but all is full of 
Gods :and Demons* Fhgtwho can have fitch Thoughts; and 
can. look: 'uponi.jthe. Sun, 'Moon, and Stars, and enjoy the 

Earth aifd-rSea^ is. no more iolitary, than he is helplefs.- 

Well: but fitppofe; any one fhould come and murder me, 
when ram alone*rv-~-Fool: not you; but that insignificant 
Bodyrof: yout-k, 

•*••'.■=1 «£.'■ 

§. 2.) What Solitude is there then left? What Deftitution? 
Why do we. make • ourfelves worfe than Children ? What 
do they do, when they are left alone ? They take up Shells 
and Dull: they build Houfes; then pull them down: 


(i) What a melancholy Delcription of Death, and how gloomy the 
Ideas in this confolatory Chapter ! All Beings reduced to mere Elements, 
in fucceffive Conflagrations! A noble Contrail to the Stoic Notions upon 

this Subjedt,, may be produced from feveral Paflages in the Scriptures.- 

1 Then Jhall the Diift return to the Earth , as it was ; and the Spirit Jhall 
return to God, who gave it. Ecclef. xii. 7. For , if we believe , that Jcfus 
diedfand rofe again, evenfo them alj'o, which Jleep in Jefus, will God bring 
with him. 1 Thefl'. iv. 14. See Jo. vi. 39, 40. xi. 2j, 26. 1 Cor. vi. 
14.. xv. 53. 2 Cor. v. i-f. &c. 


M m 
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then build; fomething elfe : and thus never want Amufe- 
rnent. Suppofe you were all to fail away ; am I to lit, and 
cry, becaufe I am left alone, and lolitary ? Am I fo unpro¬ 
vided with Shells and Duft ? But Children do this from 
Folly; and we are wretched from Wifdom. 

3. Every great Faculty is dangerous to a Beginner (c). 
Study firft how to live like a Perlon in Sicknels; that in time 
you may know how to live like one in Health. Abftain 
from Food. Drink Water. Totally reprefs your Delire, 
for fome time, that you may at length ule. it according 
to Realbn ; and, if according to Realbn, [as you may,] 
when you [come to] have fome Good in you, you will ufe 
it well. No: but we would live immediately as Men 

already wife; and be of Service to Mankind.-Of what 

Service ? What are you doing ? Why: have you been of 
Service to yourfelf? But you would exhort them. You 
exhort! Would you be of Service to them, fhow them, by 
your own Example, what kind of Men Philofophy makes; 
and be not impertinent. When you eat,, be of Service to 
thofe who eat with you ; when you drink, to thofe who 
drink with you. Be of Service to them, by giving way 
to all, yielding to them, bearing with them; and not by 
throwing out your own ill Humour upon them. 


(c) The Greek , from tpep&v ot> S'a to is Co corrupted, and unin¬ 

telligible, that it is totally rcjedted. Indeed, the Connexion of this Para¬ 
graph with what precedes, is by no means clear. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Mifcellaneous. 

§. 1. A S bad Performers cannot ffilg alone, but in a 
/~\ Chorus; fo forae Perfons cannot walk alone. If 
you are any thing, walk alone 5 talk by yourfelf; and do not 
Ikulk in the Chorus. Think a little at laft : look about 
you : lift yourfelf, that you may know what you are. 

§.2, If a Perfon drinks Water, or doth any thing elfe, 
for the fake of Exercife, upon every Occafion he tells all he 
meets; <( I drink Water. ” Why: do you drink Water 
merely for the fake of drinking it ? If it doth you any Good 
to drink it, drink it j if not, you adt ridiculouily. But, if 
it is for your Advantage, and you drink it, fay nothing 
about it before thofe who are apt to take Offence, What 
then ? Thefe are the very People you wifh to pleafe. 

§. 3. Of Adt ions fome are performed on their own Ac¬ 
count ; others occafioned by Circumffances: fome proceed 
from Motives of Prudence: fome from Complaifance to 
others ; and fome are done in purfiiance of a Manner of 
Life, which we have taken up. 

§. 4. Two Things muft be rooted out of Men; Conceit 
and Diffidence. Conceit lies in thinking you want nothing : 
and Diffidence, in fuppofing it impoffiblc, that, under fuch 
adverfe Circumffances, you ffiould ever fuccccd. Now, 
Conceit is removed by Confutation : and of this Socrates was 
M m 2 the 
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the Author. And [in order to fee] that the Undertaking is 
not.impracticable * confider and enquire. The Enquiry itfelf 
will, do you no Harm.: and it is almoft being a Philofopher, 
to enquire, How it is poffible to make ufe of our Defire and 
Averfion, without Hindrance. 

. §. 5. I am bette? than you; for my Father hath been. 
Conful. I have been a Tribune, fays another, and not you. 
If we were Horfes, would you fay, My Father was fwifter 
than yours ? I have Abundance of Oats and Hay, and fine 
Trappings ? What now, if, while you were faying this, I 
fhould anfwer ; “ Be it fo. Let us run a Race then. ” Is, 
there nothing in Man analogous to a Race in Horfes, by 
which it may be known, which is better or worfe ? Is there 
not Honour, Fidelity, Juftice ? Show yourfelf the better in 
thefe ; that you may be the better, as a Man. But if you 
tell me, you. can kick violently ; I will tell you again, that 
you value yourfelf on the Property of an Afs. 

CHAPTER XV.. 

That every Thing is to be undertaken with CircumfpeSlion.. 

§.i,(fl)TN every Affair confider what precedes and fol- 
fl lows; and then undertake it. Other wife yon 
will begin with Spirit; but,, not having thought of the Con- 

fequences,, 

(«) This XVth Chapter makes the XXIXth of the Enchiridion •, but. 
with feme Varieties of Reading. Particularly, for ev tm ctyun 7rapopva- 
oioQa.1 here, is <ro>< ctyoivcc 7 rctgep%£<r 9 cci there. 

This Chapter hath a great Conformity to Lake xiv. 28.. &c. But it is 

to 
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fequences, when fome of them appear, you will fhamefully 
defift. “ I would conquer at the Olympic Games.” But 
confider what precedes and follows, and then, if it be for 
your Advantage, engage in the Affair. You muft con¬ 
form to Rules ; fubmit to a Diet; refrain from Dainties ; 
exercife your Body, whether you chufe it or not, at a< 
ftated Hour, in Heat and Cold : you muft drink no cold' 
Water; nor, fbmetimes, even Wine (<£). In a word, you muft 
give yourfelf up to your Matter, as to a Phyfician. Then,, 
in the- Combat, you may be thrown into a Ditch, diflocate 
your Arm, turn your Ankle, fwallow Abundance of Duft,. 
be whipt (c); and, after all, lofe the Vidlory. When you 
have reckoned up all this, if your Inclination • ftill holds,, 
let about the Combat. Otherwife, take notice, you w r ill 
behave like Children, who fometimes play Wr.eftlers y fome- 
times Gladiators; fometimes blow a Trumpet, and fome¬ 
times add a Tragedy ; when they happen to have feen and 
admired thefe Shows. Thus you too will be, at one Time,, 
a Wreftler ; at another, a Gladiator ; now, a Philofopher; 
then, an Orator: but, with your whole Soul, nothing at all.. 
Like an Ape, you mimic All you fee; and one thing after 
another is fure to pleafe you ; but is out of favour, as foon. 
as it becomes familiar. For you have never entered upon 

to be obferved, that EpiSIetus, both- here, and elfcwhere, fuppofes fome 
Perfons incapable of being Pliilofophers j that is, virtuous and pious Men 
but Chriftianity requires and enables all, to be fucli. 

( b ) St, Paul hath a fimilar Allufion to the public Games, i Cor. ix. 2 f... 
Both Writers have them frequently in view^' 

(c) Which was the Cafe, in any Violation of the Laws of the Games. 

5 an r 
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any thing confiderately, nor after having viewed the whole 
Matter on all Sides, or made any Scrutiny into it; but 
rafhly, and with a cold Inclination. Thus fome, when they 
have feen a Philofopher, and heard a Man fpeaking like 
Euphrates (d)^ (though, indeed, who can fpeak like him,) 
have a Mind to be Philofophers too. Confider fir ft, Man, 
what the Matter is, and what your own Nature is able to 
bear. If you would be a Wreftler, confider your Shoulders, 
your Back, your Thighs : for different Perfons are made for 
different Things. Do you think, that you can ad: as you 
do, and be a Philofopher ? That you can eat (e), and drink, 
and be angry, and difoontented, as you are now? You muft 
watch; you muft labour; you muft get the better of certain 
Appetites : muft quit your Acquaintance ; be defpifed by 
your Servant; be laughed at by thofe you meet: come 
off worfe than others, in every thing ; in Magiftracies; in 
Honours; in Courts of Judicature. When you have con- 
ftdered all thefe Things round, approach, if you pleafe : if, 
by parting with them, you have a Mind to purchafe Apathy, 
Freedom, and Tranquillity. If not, do not come hither: 
do not, like Children, be one while a Philofopher, then a 
Publican, then an Orator, and then one of Ceefar s Officers. 
Thefe Things are not confiftent. You muft be One Man, 
either good or bad. You muft cultivate cither your own 


(d) The Tranllation doth not follow the Pointing of Mr. Upton's 
Edition in this Place. 

Euphrates was a Philofopher of Syria, whofe Character is deferibed, 
with the higheft Encomiums, by Pliny. See L. I. Ep. x. 

('■) J c : jr 1 a. in this Place fhould be Paurd- 
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ruling Faculty, or Externals; and apply yourfelf either to 
Things within or without you; that is, be either a Philo- 
fopher, or one of the Vulgar (f). 

CHAPTER XVI. 

That Caution is necejfary in Condefcenjion and Complaifance , 

§. 1. IT I T E who frequently converfes with others, either in- 
1 I Difcourie, or Entertainments, or in any familiar 
Way of Living, muft necefiarily either become like his Com¬ 
panions, or bring them over to his own Way, For, if a 
dead Coal be applied to a live one, either the firft will 
quench the laft, or the laft kindle the firft. Since then, the 
Danger is fo great. Caution muft be ufed in entering into 
thefe Familiarities with the Vulgar; remembering, that it is 
impoflible to touch a Chimney-Sweeper, without being Par¬ 
taker of his Soot. For what will you do, if you are to talk 
of Gladiators, of Horles, of Wreftlers, and what is worfe, of 
Men ? “ Such a -one is good; another, bad : this was well, 

“ that ill done.” Belides : what if any one fhould fneer, 
or ridicule, or be ill-natured ? Is any of you prepared, like 
a Harper ; who, when he takes his Harp, and tries the 
Strings, finds out which Notes are difcordant, and knows 
how to put the Inftrument in Tune ? Hath any of you fiich 
a Faculty as Soc?~ales had ; who,, in every Converfation,, 


(f) What is omitted at the End of this Chapter, is placed at the End 
of the XVIIth'; to which Lord Shaftejbmy thinks it belongs, or to one of 
the mifccllaneous Chapters; which is the more probable Opinion. 

, could 
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could bring his Companions to his own Purpofe ? Whence 
friould you have it ? You muft therefore be carried along by 
the .Vulgar. And why are they more powerful than you ? 
Becaufe they utter their corrupt Difcourfes, from Principle, 
and you your good ones, only from your Lips. Hence they are. 
without Strength, or Life ; and it would turn one’s Stomach 
to hear your Exhortations, and poor miferable Virtue, cele¬ 
brated up-hill and down. Thus it is, that the Vulgar get 
the better of you i for Principle is always ftrong, always 
invincible. Therefore, before thefe good Opinions are fixed 
in you, and you have acquired fome Faculty for your Secu¬ 
rity, I advife you to be cautious, in your Familiarity with the - 
Vulgar : otherwife, if you have any Impreilions made on 
you in the Sehools, they will melt away daily, like Wax 
before the Sun. Get away then, far from the Sun, while 
you have thefe waxen Opinions. 

§.2. It is for this Reafbn, that the Philofophers advife us 
to leave our Country ; becaufe inveterate Manners draw the. 
Mind afide, and prevent the Beginning of a new Habit. 
We cannot bear thofe, who meet us, to fay, “ Hey-day! fuch 
■“ a one is turned Philofopher; who was fo and fo.” Thus 
Phyficians fend Patients, with lingering Diftempers, to ano¬ 
ther Place, and another Air: and they do right. Do you too 
import other Manners, inftead of thofe you carry out. Fix 
your Opinions, and exercife yourfelves in them. No: but 
from hence to the Theatre, to the Gladiators, to the Walks, to 
the Circus \ then hither again; then back again; juft the fame 
Perfons all the while. No good Habit, no Attention, no 
Animadverfion, upon oujfelves. No Obfervation what Ufe 
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we make of the Appearances prefented to our Minds; whether 
it be conformable, or contrary, to Nature; whether we an- 
fwer them right* or wrong ; (a) whether we fay to Things 
independent on Choice, <c You are nothing to me.” If 
this be not (b) yet your Cafe, fly from your former Habits: 
fly from the Vulgar, if you would ever begin to be any 
thing. 

CHAPTER XVII, 

Of Providence. 

$. i. ITTHENEVER you lay any thing to the Charge 
V V of Providence, do but reflect; and you will 
find, that it hath happened agreeably to Reafon. 

Well : but a difhoneft Man hath the Advantage, 

In what ? 

In Money, 

Why: he is better [qualified] for it (c) than you: becaufe 
he flatters, he throws away Shame, he keeps awake: and where 
is the Wonder ? But look whether he hath the Advantage 
of you in Fidelity, or in Honour, You will find he hath 

(a) The Tranflation follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture, let. Ei eiri- 
Aeyea, &£■ 

(h) Mh7tm, Mr. Uptons, Manulcript, 

(c) “ But fometimes Virtue Jlarves, "while Vice is fed” 

What then ? Is the Reward of Virtue , Bread? 

That , Vice may merit j 'tis the Price of Toil i 
The Knave deferves it , when he tills the Soil j 
The Knave deferves it, when he tempts the Main , 

ElTay on Man, L. IV. 


N II 


not: 
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not: but, that where-ever it is beft for you to have the 
Advantage of him, there you have it. I once faid to one 
who was full of Indignation, at thfe good Fortune of Philo- 
Jlorgus , “ Why: would you be willing to deep with 
“ Sura (d) Heaven forbid, laid he, that Day fhould 

ever come !-Why then are you angry, that he is paid 

for what he fells: or how can you call him happy, in Poflef- 
fions acquired by Means, which you deteft ? Or what Harm 
doth Providence do, in giving the beft Things to the beft 
Men ? Is it not better to have a Senfe of Honour, than to 

be rich ?-Granted.-Why then are you angry, Man, 

if you have what is beft ? Always remember then, and have 
it ready. That a better Man hath the Advantage of a worfe, 
in that Inftance, in which he is better; and you will never 
have any Indignation. 

But my Wife treats me ill. 

Well: if you are alked, what is the Matter: anfwer ; 
“ My Wife treats me ill. ” 

Nothing more ? 

Nothing. 

My Father gives me nothing.-What is the Matter ?— 

My Father gives me nothing. To denominate this an Evil, 
fome external and falfe Addition muft be made. We are 
not therefore to get rid of Poverty ; but of our Principle 
concerning it; and we fhall do well. 


(d) This Perfon is not known. One of his Name is mentioned in 
the Acts oj Ignatius, as being Conful at the Time, when He Ihffercd 
Martyrdom. 


When 
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When Galba was killed, fomebody laid to Rufus , “ Now, 
<c indeed, the World is governed by Providence.” I never 
thought, anlwered Rufus ^ of bringing the flighteft Proof, that 
the World was governed by Providence, from Galba. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

That we ought not to be alarmed , by any News that is brought us. 

§. i. 1 TTHEN any alarming News is brought you, always 
V V have it at hand, that no News can be brought 
you, concerning what is in your own Choice. Can any one 
bring you News, that your Opinions or Delires are ill con¬ 
ducted ? By no means : but that fomebody is dead. What 
is that to you then ? That fomebody fpeaks ill of you. And 
what is that to you then ? That your Father is forming fome 
Contrivance, or other. Againft what ? Againft your Choice ? 
How can he ? Well: but againft your Body ; againft your 

Eftate ? You are very fafe: this is not againft you. -But the 

Judge [perhaps] hath pronounced you guilty of Impiety. 
And did not the Judges pronounce the fame of Socrates f 
Is his pronouncing a Sentence, any Buftnefs of yours ? No. 
Then why'do you, any longer, trouble yourfelf about it? 
There is a Duty incumbent on your Father ; which, unlefs 
he performs, he lofes the Character of a Father, of natural 
AffeCtion, of Tendernefs. Do not want him to lole any 
thing elfe, by this : for no Perfon is ever guilty in one 
Inftancc, and a Sufferer in another. Your Duty, on the 
other hand, is to make your Defence, with Conftancy, Mo- 
defty, and Mildnefs : othcrwifc you lofc the Character of 
N n 2 filial 
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filial Piety; of Modefty, ; and Generality of Mind. Well: 

: and- is your Judge free from Danger ? No. He runs an 

• equal Hazard. Why then; are you ftill afraid of his Deci- 
fion ? What have you to do with the Evil of another ? 
Making a bad Defence would be your own Evil. Let it be 
your only Care to avoid that: but whether Sentence is palled 

• on you, or not, as it is the Bufinels, lo it is the Evil, of 

-another. “ Such a one threatens you.”- -Me? No.—-- 

“ He cenfures you. ”-Let him look to it, how he doth 

his own Bufinefs.-“ He will give an unjuft Sentence 

againft you.-Poor Wretch! 

CHAPTER XIX. 

What is the Condition of the Vulgar ; and what of a 
Philofopher . 

§. i. nH H E firft Difference between one of the Vulgar, 
JL and a Philofopher, is this: the one fays, I am 
undone, ori the Account of ' my Child, my Brother, my 
Father : but the other, if ever he be obliged to lay, I am 
undone ! reflects, and adds, on Account of myfelf. For 
Choice cannot be reftrained, or hurt, by any thing to which 
Choice doth not extend; but only by itfelf. If therefore we 
always would incline this Way, and, whenever we are unfuc- 
ccfsful, would lay the Fault on ourlelves, and remember, 
that there is no Caufo of Perturbation and Inconftancy, but 
Principle, I engage wc Ihould make fomc Proficiency. But 
we fct out in a very different Way, from the very Beginning. 
In Infancy, for Example, if we happen to ftumble, out 
5 Nurfc 
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Nurfe doth not chide us, but beats the Stone. Why: what 
Harm hath the Stone done ? Was it to move out of its 
Place, for the Folly of your Child ? Again: if we do not 
find fomething to eat, when we come out of the Bath, our 
Governor doth not try to moderate our Appetite, but beats 
the Cook. Why: did we appoint you Governor of the 
Cook, Man ? No : but of our Child. It is he whom you 
are to correct and improve. By thele Means, even when we 
are grown up, we appear Children. For an unmulical Per- 
fon is a Child in Mulic ; an illiterate PerIon, a Child in 
Learning; and an untaught one, a Child in Life. 

CHAPTER XX. 

7 "hat fome Advantage may be gained y from every external 
Circumjlance. 

§. 1. TN Appeasances that are merely Objects of Contem- 
1 plation, almoit all Perlons have allowed Good and 
Evil to be in ourlelves, and not in Externals. No one lays, 
it is good, to be Day; evil, to be Night; and the greateft 
Evil, that Three fhould be Four: but what ? That Know- 
lege is good, and Error evil. So that, concerning Fallhood 
itlblf, there exihs one (a) good Thing ; the Knowlege, that it 
is Fallhood. Thus then Ihould it be, in Life alfo. Health is 
a Good ; Sicknefs, an Evil. No, Sir. But what ? A right 
Ufe of Health is a Good; a wrong one, an Evil. So that. 


(a) The Pafi’age, as it now (lands in the Grrek, is fcarcely intelligible. 
The Difficulty is removed, by reading ayaOoy for urrec thi; and thcT'rani- 
lation lollows this Conjecture. 

in 
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in truth, it is poflible to be a Gainer, even by Sicknefs. 
And is it not poflible, by Death too ? By Mutilation ? Do 
you think ib) Menceceus an inconfiderable Gainer by Death ? 

-“ May whoever talks thus, be fuch a Gainer as he was!” 

-Why: pray. Sir, did not he preferve his Patriotifm, his 

Magnanimity, his Fidelity, his gallant Spirit ? And, if he 
had lived on, would he not have loft all thefe ? Would not 
Cowardice, Meanfpiritednefs, and Hatred of his Country, 
and a wretched Love of Life, have been his Portion ?-> Well, 
now: do not you think him a eonfiderable Gainer, by dying ? 
No: but I warrant you, (c) the Father of Admetus was a great 
Gainer, by living on, in fo meanfpirited and wretched a Way, 
as he did! Why: did not he die at laft ? For Heaven’s fake, 
ceafe to be thus ftruck, by the mere Materials, [of AcStion.J 
Ceafe to make yourfelves Slaves ; firft of Things, and then, 
upon their Account; of the Men who have the Power, 
either to beftow, or take them away. Is there any Advan¬ 
tage then to be gained from thefe Men? From all; even 
from a Reviler. What Advantage doth a Wreftler gain from 
him, with whom he exercifes himfelf, before the Combat ? 
The greateft. Why: juft in the fame manner I exercife 
jnyfelf with this Man. (d) Fie exercifes me in Patience, in 
Gentlenefs, in Meeknefs. No : but, I ftippofe, I gain an 
Advantage fl|pm him who manages my Neck, and fets my 


(/;) The Son of Craw, who killed himfelf, after he had been informed, 
by an Oracle, that his Death woidd procure a Victory to the Thebans. 
Apollodoiujs. Upton. 

{c) See P. 202. Note a. 

fd) 'Ovroi for 'ou-r&'s. Wolfius. 


Back 
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Back and Shoulders in order; and the bed: Thing a Mailer 
of Exercife can fay, is, cc Lift him up with both Hands,” 
and the heavier he is, the greater is my Advantage : and 
yet, it is no Advantage to me, when I am exercifed in. 
Gentlenefs of Temper! This is not knowing, how to gain 
an Advantage from Men. Is my Neighbour a bad one ? He 
is lo, to himfelf; but a good one, to me. He exercifes my 
good Temper, my Moderation. Is my Father bad ? To 
himfelf, but not to me. “ This is the Rod of Hermes. 
“ Touch with it whatever you pleale, and it will become 
“ Gold.” No : but bring whatever you pleale, and I will 
turn it into Good. Bring Sicknefs, Death, Want, Reproach, 
capital Trial. All thefe, by the Rod of Hermes , lhall turn 

to Advantage.-“ What will you make of Death?”- 

Why: what but an Ornament to you j what but a Means 
of your Ihowing, by (e) A6tion, what the Man is, who knows, 

and follows the Will of Nature.-“ What will you make 

“ of Sicknefs?”- 1 will Ihow its Nature. I will make a 

good Figure in it j I will be compoled and happy. I will 
not flatter my Phylician. I will not wifti to die. What 
need you alk further ? Whatever you give me, I will make 

it happy, fortunate, relpedlable, and eligible. No.-“ But, 

“ take care not to be flck.” Juft as if one fliould fay, 
“ Take care, that the Appearance of Three beipg Four, doth 
“ not prefent itfelf to you. ” u It is an Evil. ” How an 
Evil, Man ? If I think as I ought about it, what Hurt will 
it any longer do me ? Will it not rather be even an Advantage 
to me? If then I think as I ought, of Poverty, of Sicknefs, of 

(<>) For cTci*), ae epyo.^ f er-m eojeo feems the true Reading. 

being 
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being out of Power, is not that enough for me ? Why then 
muft I any longer feek Good or Evil, in Externals ? But 
what is the State of the Cafe? Thefe Things are allowed 
here; but nobody carries them home; but immediately every 
one is in a State of War with his Servant, his Neighbours, 
with thofe who fneer and ridicule him. Well fare (f) Lef 
biusy for proving every Day, that I know nothing. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Concerning thofe who readily fet up for Sophifs . 

HEY who have received bare Proportions, are 
JL prefently inclined to throw them up, as a lick 
Stomach doth its Food. Firft concodt it, and then you will 
not throw it up; otherwife it will be crude and impure, and 
unfit for Nourifhment. But fliow us, from what you have 
digefted, fome Change in your ruling Faculty; as Wreftlers 
do in their Shoulders, from their Exercife, and their Diet: 
as Artificers, in their Skill, from what they have learnt. 
A Carpenter doth not come and fay, “ Hear me difcourfe 


(f) Mr. JJpton conjectures this Lejbins to have been fome Buffoon. 

(a) The Tranflation follows the Conjecture of Wolfius , aotaftctgrov. 
There are other Difficulties in the Text, as it now ftands. E f-epeow, per¬ 
haps, ffiould be zhfjitaw ; or, probably, there fliould be no ^ before 
cSe/x»<T>;s 5 and then the Meaning of Epittetus will be, That the Perfons 
whom he is fpcaking of, ought firft to concoCt Propofitions for their own 
Ulc, and then throw them up (i. e. utter them in Difcourfe), for the Ufe 
of others. But the Figure he makes ufe of is fo dirty, that it is not 
to be inlarged upon, though taken from the Practice of the Greek and 
Rowan Phyficians. 
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“ on the Art of Building but he hires a Houle, and fits it 
up, and fhows himfelf Mailer of his Trade. Let it be your 
Bufinefs likewife to do fomething like this : eat like a Man ; 
drink, drefs, marry, have Children, perform the Duty of a 
Citizen; bear Reproach ; bear with an unreafonable Brother; 
bear, with a Father ; bear with a Son, a Neighbour, a Com¬ 
panion ; as becomes a Man. Show us thefe Things, that we 
may lee that you have really learnt fomewhat, from the Philo- 
lophers. No: u But come and hear me repeat Commenta- 
“ ries.” Get you gone, and leek lomebody elle, to throw 
them out upon. “ Nay, but I will explain the Doctrines of 
“ Chryjippus to you, lo as no other Perlon can: I will eluci- 
<c date his Didtion, in the cleareft Manner.” And is it for this 
then, that young Men leave their Country, and their own 
Parents, that they come and hear you explain Wirds? Ought 
they not to return patient, adtive, free from Pallion, free from 
Perturbation; furnilhed with luch a Provifion for Life, that, 
fetting-out with it, they will be able to bear all Events well, 
and derive Ornament from them ? But how Ihould you impart 
what you have not ? For have you yourfelf done any thing 
elfe, from the Beginning, but Ipent your Time in folving 
Syllogifms, and convertible Propolitions, and interrogatory 

Arguments.-“ But luch a one hath a School, and why 

fhould not I have one ? ”-Wretch, thele Things are not 

effedled, in a carelefs and fortuitous Manner. But there mult 
be Age, and a Method of Life, and a guiding God. Is it not 
fo ? No one quits the Port, or fets fail, till he hath lacri- 
ficcd to the Gods, and implored their Alfiftance : nor do 
Men fovv, without firfl invoking Ceres. And lhall any one 
who hath undertaken fo great a Work, undertake it fixlc-ly, 
without the Gods ? And fhall they, who apply to luch a 
O o one 
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one, apply to him with Succefs ? What are you doing elfe, 
Man, but divulging the Myfteries ? And you fay, tc There 
tc is a Temple at Rleujis j and here is one too. "There - is a 
“ (h) Prieft; and I will make a Prieft here : there is a 
“ Herald; and I will appoint a Herald too : there is a 
“ Torch-bearer; and I will have a Torch-bearer: there are 
u Torches ; and lb lhall there be here. The Words laid* 
“ the Things done,; are the lame.. Where is the Difference 
ic betwixt one and the other ? ” Moft impious Man f is. 
there no Difference ? Are thefe Things of Ule out of Place,, 
and out of Time ? A Man Ihould come with Sacrifices and 
Prayers, previoully purified, and his Mind affe&ed with a 
Senfe, that he is approaching to lacred and ancient Rites. 
Thus the Myfteries become ufefulthus we come to have an 
Idea, that all thefe Things were appointed by the Ancients* 
for the InftruCtion and Correction of Life. But you divulge and 
publifh them, without Regard to Time and Place ; without 
Sacrifices, without Purity : you have not the. Garment that 
is neceflary for a Prieft, nor the Hair, or the Girdle (c) r that is. 
neceflary j nor the Voice,, nor the Age: nor have you puri¬ 
fied yourlelf, like him. But, when you have got the Words, 
by Heart, you fay “ The Words are facred of themfelves. 5 ’ 
Thefe Things are to be approached, in another Manner.. It 


(b) The Prieft who prefided over the Rlcuftnian Myfteries was called 
JT/cropbantcs ; /. e. a Revealer of lacred Things. He was obliged to 
devote himfelf to divine Service, and lead a chaftc and fingle Life. He 
was attended by three Officers ; a Torch-bearer, a Herald, and One who 
aftifted at the Altar. For a fuller Account of the Eleufmian Myfteries, 
fee Potter’s Grcc'nm Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 20. 

(<.■) The Girdle is mentioned among the holy Garments of the Lcvi- 
ticaL Pricfts. lixod. xxviii. 4. 39, 4c. &c. 

ii 
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is a great, it is a myftical Affair; not given by Chance, or 
to every one indifferently. Nay, mere Wifdom, perhaps, is 
not a lufficient Qualification for the Care of Youth. There 
ought to be likewife a certain Readinefs and Aptitude for 
this, and indeed a particular Conflitution of Body ; and, 
above all, a Counfel from God to undertake this Office, 
as he counfelled Socrates to undertake the Office of Con¬ 
futation ; Diogenes , that of authoritative Reproof; Zeno, 
that of dogmatical Inftrudfion. But you let up for a Phy- 
fician, provided with nothing but Medicines, and without 
knowing, or having ftudied, where, or how, they are to be 
applied. cc Why: fuch a one had Medicines for the Eyes; 
“ and I have the fame.” Have you then, a Faculty too of 
making ufe of them ? Do you, at all, know when, and how, 
and to whom, they will be of Service? Why then do you adt 
at Hazard ? Why are you carelefs, in Things of the greateft 
Importance ? Why do you attempt a Matter unfuitable to 
you ? Leave it to thofe who can perform it, and do it 
Honour. Do not you too bring a Scandal upon Philofbphy, 
by your Means; nor be one of thofe, who caufe the Thing 
itfelf to be calumniated. But, if Theorems delight you, fit 
quiet, and turn them every Way by yourfelf; but never call 
yourfelf a Philofopher ; nor fuller another to call you fo ; 
but fay, “ He is miftaken: for my Defires are not different 
“ from what they were; nor my Purfuits directed to other 
£C Objcdls; nor my Aflcnt otherwile given; nor have I at 
“ all made any Change in the Ufe of the Appearances, from 
“ my former Condition.” Think and I peak thus of your¬ 
felf, if you would think as you ought : if not, ad! at all 
Hazards, and do as you do ; for it becomes you. 

O o 2 C I I A P- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of the Cynic Philofophy (a). 

§• i. TX THEN one of Ins Scholars, who feemed inclined 
YV to the Cynic Philofophy, afked him, what a 
Cynic muffc be, and what was the general Plan of that Sedt ? 
Let us examine it, fays he, at our Leifure. But thus much 
I can tell you now, that he who if) attempts fo great an 
Affair without God, is an Objedt of divine Wrath, and would 
only bring public Difhonour upon himfelf., For, in a well 
regulated Houfe, no one comes, and fays to himfelf, “ I 
sc ought to be the Manager here. ” If he doth, and the 

(a) The Cynics owed their Original to Antijlhenes , a Difciple of 
Socrates . They held Virtue to be the higheft Good, and the End of 
Life; and. treated Riches, Honours, and Power, with great Contempt,. 
They were Enemies to Science, and polite Literature j and applied them- 
feLves wholly to the Study of Morality. There was, in many Refpedts,. 
great Conformity between them and the Stoics : But the Stoics feledted 
what feemed laudable, in their Principles, without imitating the Rough- 
nefs of their Addrefs, and the deteftable Indecency of their external 
Behaviour. The Stoics were indeed a reformed Branch of the Cynics, 
and thence, perhaps, fpoke of them fomewhat more- favourably, than they 
might otherwife have done. The Cynics' are faid to have derived their 
Name from Cynofarges , a Gymnajium , without the Walls of Athens , where 
Antijlhenes taught j and which was fo called from the Accident of a 
white Dog Healing Part of a Vidtim, which Dionnes was facrificing to 
Hercules : and their barking at every body, and their Want of Shame, 
helped to confirm the Appellation. In this Cynofarges was a celebrated 
Temple of Hercules ; which, very poflibly, gave the Cynics the ori¬ 
ginal Hint of comparing themfelves to that Hero 5 which they fo much 
affected. 

(h) ylrnl no Man takelh this Honour unto himfelfbut he that is called 
of God. - Rib., v. 4. 

Mafia? 
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Mafter ( c ) returns,, and fees him infolently giving Orders, he 
drags him out, and hath him whipt. Such is the Cafe like- 
wife in this great City [of the World.]- For here too is a 
Mafter of the Family, who orders every thing. <c You are 
tc the Sun: you can, by making a Circuit, form the Year, 
** and the Sealbns, and increale and nouriih the Fruits; raile 
<c and calm the Winds, and give a moderate Warmth to the 
tc Bodies of Men. Go: make your Circuit, and. thus intimately 
“ move every thing, from the greateft to tlie leaft. You are a 
* c Calf: when the Lion appears, do your (d) Part,, or you 
“ will fuffer for it.. You are a Bull: come and fight; 

for that is incumbent on you, and becomes you, and 
“ you can do it. You can lead an Army to Troy: be you 
<c Agamemnon. You can engage in fingle Combat, with 
ct HeSlor: be you Achilles Y But, if Yherfites had come and 
claimed the Command, either he would not have obtained, 
it; or, if he had, he would have difgraced. himfelf, before the 
more Witneffes.. 

§.2. Do you too, carefully deliberate upon this Matter: 
it is not what you think it. “I wear an old Cloke now; 
“ and I fhall have one then. I fleep upon the hard Ground 
“ now ; and I fhall fleep lo then. I will moreover take a 
“ Wallet and a Staff, and go about, and will beg of thofe 
“ I meet, and begin by (e) abufing them : and, if I. fee any 
u one ufing Means to take off the Hair from his Face, or 


(c) This hath a remarkable Likcnefs to Matth . xxiv. fo, 51. cfpe- 
cially in the Originals. 

(d) /'. c. run away. 

(f) For AoiJopeiv read hoiSopuy-. Upton. 


,u body;. 
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<c Body; or fetting his Curls, or walking in Purple, I will re¬ 
ft buke him.” If you imagine this to be the Thing, avaunt; 
come not near it: it doth not belong to you. But, if you 
imagine it to be what it really is, and do not think yourfelf 
unworthy of it, confider how great a Thing you undertake. 
Firft, with regard to yourfelf: you muft no longer, in any 
Inftance, appear like what you do now. You muft accufe 
neither God nor Man. You muft totally fupprefs Defire ; 
and muft transfer Averfion to fiich Things only as are 
dependent on Choice. You muft have neither Anger, nor 
Refentment, nor Envy, nor Pity. Neither Boy, nor Girl, 
nor Fame, nor Delicacies in Eating, muft have Charms for 
you. For you muft know, that other Men indeed fence 
themfelves with Walls, and Ploufes, and Darknefs, when 
they do any thing of this kind, and have many Conceal¬ 
ments : a Man fhuts the Door, places fomebody before the 
Apartment; “ Say, He is gone out; fay, He is not at leifure.” 
But the Cynic, inftead of all this, muft fence himfelf with 
virtuous Shame; otherwife He will adt indecently, naked, and 
in the open Air. This is bis Houfe; this, bis Door; this, 
bis Porter; this, bis Darknefs. Fie muft not wifh to con¬ 
ceal any thing relating to himfelf: for, if he doth, he is 
gone ; he hath loft the Cynic ; the open, the free Character: 
lie hath begun to fear fomething external: he hath begun to 
need a Concealment; nor can he get it when he will. For 
where (hall he conceal himfelf, or how ? For if this Tutor, 
this Pedagogue of the Public, fhould happen to dip, what 
muft be I after? Can he then, who dreads thefc Things, be 
thoroughly bold within, and preferibe to other Men ? Im • 
practicable ; impoflible, 

• 5- ift 
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§.3. In the firft place then, you mull purify your own 
ruling Faculty, conformably (f) to this Method of Life. 
Now, the Subjeit-matter for me to work upon,, is my own 
Mind; as Wood is for a Carpenter, or Leather for a Shoe¬ 
maker : and my Bulinefs is, a right Ufe of the Appearances- 
of Things. But Body is nothing to me ; its Parts nothing 
to me. Let Death come when it will; either of the Whole,, 
or of a Part. “ Go into Exile.” And whither? Can any 
one turn me out of the World ? He cannot. But where- 
ever I go, there is the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, Dx-eams, 
Auguries, Communication with God. And even this Pre¬ 
paration is, by no means, fufficient for a true Cynic. But it 
mull farther be known, that He is a Meffenger lent from 
Jupiter to Men, concerning Good and Evil; to fhow them, 
that they are miftaken, and feek the Effence of Good and Evil 
where it is not; but do not obferve it where it is: that He is 
a Spy, like Diogenes , when he was brought to Philip, after the 
Battle of Chceronea (g). For, in effect, a Cynic is a Spy, to 
dilcover what Things are friendly, what hoftile, to Man : 
and he mult, after making an accurate Oblervation, come 
and tell them the Truth : not be ft ruck with Terror, fo 
as to point out to them Enemies, where there are none ; 
nor, in any other Inftance,. difconcerted or confounded by 
Appearances. 

§. 4. He muft then, if it fhould fo happen, be able to 
lift up his Voice, come upon the Stage, and lay, like Socrates, 

(f) The Senfe leans to require, that xca fliould be xccto. j and it is fo 
tranlkted. 

(g) See P. 79. Note ( c ). 
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u G Mortals, whither are you hurrying ? What are you 
“ about? Why do you tumble up and down, Wretches, 
<£ like blind Men? You are going a wrong Way, and have 
<c forfaken the right. You leek Prolperity and (h) Happinels 
: ££ in a wrong Place, where it is not; nor do you give Credit 
“ to another, who Ihows you where it is. Why do you leek 
££ it without ? It is not in Body: if you do not believe 
• u me, look upon (i) Myro ; look upon Ofellius. It is not 
££ in Wealth: if you do not believe me, look upon Crcefus ; 
i( look upon the Rich of the prefent Age, how full of 
“ Lamentation their Life is. It is not in Power: for, other- 
££ wife, tlrey, who have been twice and thrice Conluls, mull 
££ be happy: but. they are not. To whom lhall we give 
£C Credit in this Affair ? To you who look only upon the 
££ Externals of their Condition, and are dazled by Appear- 
- u ances, or to themfelves ? What do they fay ? Hear them, 
u when they groan, when they ligh, when they think them- 
ec lelves more wretched, and in more Danger, from thele 
££ very Conlullhips, this Glory, and Splendor. It is not in 
££ Empire : otherwile Nero and Sardanapalics had been 
££ happy. But not even Ngamemnon was happy, though a 
££ better Man than Sardanapalus , or Nero. But, when 
' ££ others are fnoring, what is He doing ? ” 

Ho rends his Hairs - 

And what doth he lay himfelf ? 


(/') The Tranflation follows Lord Shafle/bury s Conjecture. 

(i) Unknown Pcrfons, probably of great bodily Strength. 

Scarce 
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Scarce can my Knees thefe trembling Limbs fujlain; 

ylnd fcarce my Heart J'upport its Load of Pain. 

Pope. 

Why: which of your Affairs goes ill, poor Wretch ? 
Your Pofleflxons ? No. Your Body ? No. But you have: 
Gold and Brafs in Abundance. What then goes ill ? That 
Part of you, whatever it be called, is neglected and corrupted, 
by which we defire, and are averfe; by which we purfiie, 

and avoid.-How negledled ?-It is ignorant of that for 

which it was naturally formed, of the Eflence of Good, 
and of the Eflence of Evil. It is ignorant what is its 
own, and what another’s. And, when any thing belonging 
to others goes ill, it fays, <c I am undone ; the Greeks 
<c are in danger ! ” (Poor ruling Faculty ! which alone 
is negledted, and hath no Care taken of it.) “ They will 
“ die by the Sword of the Trojans / —And, if the Trojajis 

fhould not kill them, will they not die ?- 4 4 Yes : but not 

“ all at once.”-Why: where is the Difference ? For, if it 

be an Evil to die, whether it be all at once, or fingly, it is 
equally an Evil. Will any thing more happen, than the 

Separation of Soul and Body ( k ) ?-“ Nothing. ”-And, 

when the Greeks perifh, is the Door fhut againft you? Is it 

not in your own Power to die ?-“ It is.”-Why then do 

you lament, while you are a King, and hold the Scepter of 
'Jove? A King is no more to be made unfortunate than a 


(It) Were Conquerors deeply to conlider, how much more happens 
than the mere Separation of Soul and Body, they would not, for Increale 
of Dominion, or a Point of falfc Honour, pulh Thoulands at once into 
an unknown Eternity. 

P P 


God. 
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God. What are you then? You are a Shepherd (/),. truly 
fb called : for you weep, juft as Shepherds do, when the 
Wolf feizes any of their Sheep : and they who are governed 
by you are mere Sheep. But why did you come hither ? 
Was your Deftre in any Danger ? Your Averfion ? Your 
Purfuits ? Your Avoidances ? “ No,” fays he : “ but my 

‘‘ Brother’s Wife hath been ftolen.”—-Is it not great good 

Luck then, to be rid of a forry adulterous Wife ?- “ But 

il muft we be held in Contempt by the Trojans f ”-What 

are they ? Wile Men, or Fools ? If wile, why do you go to 
war with them ? If Fools, why do you mind them ? 

§. 5. Where then doth our Good lie, fince it doth not 
lie in thefe Things ? Tell us, Sir; you, who are our Mef- 

fenger and Spy.-Where you do not think, nor are willing 

to feek it. For, if you were willing, you would find it in 


(/) We find this Phrafe often ufed by the infpired Writers,, to defcribe 
the Office and Duty of a King, or Ruler. And the mofl tender and 
affectionate Compaffion is implied in it, Ifaiah xl. 11. where it is faid of 
the King of Kings, He flail feed his Flacky like a Shepherd: He flail 
gather the Lambs with his Arm , and carry them in his Boforn j and flail 
gently lead thofe that are with young. He accordingly applies this diftin- 
guifhing Character to liimfelf, in feveral Places of the New Teftament j 
efpecially John x. 11. 14, 15, 16. 

Homer l'peaks of Aga?tiemnon by this Name (which we fee was not 
unufual in the Eaft) to exprefs his Authority and Care: hut FpiSletus 
applies it as a Term of Reproach, to imply Ignorance, and Meannefs of 
Spirit. One cannot help oblerving, on what is here laid of Agamemnon , 
the Sclfifhnefs of the Stoic Do&xincwhich, as it all along- forbids Pity 
and Compaffion, will have even a King to look upon the Welfare of his 
People, and a General on the Prcfcrvation of his Soldiers, as Mattcns 
quite foreign and indifferent to him. 


your- 
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yourlelves : nor would you wander abroad, nor leek what 
belongs to others, as your own.. Turn your Thoughts into 
yourfelves. Conlider the Pre-conceptions which you have. 

What do you imagine Good to be?-What is prosperous, 

happy, unhindered.-Well: and do not you naturally 

imagine it great ? Do not you imagine it valuable ? Do 
not you imagine it incapable of being hurt ? In what 
Materials then muft you leek Prolperity, and Exemption 

from Hindrance ? In that which is inllaved, or free ?- 

In the Free.-Is your Body then inllaved, or free ?- 

We do not know.-Do not you know, that it is the 

Slave of Fever, Gout, Defluxion, Dyfentery: of a Tyrant; 

of Fire, Steel; of every thing Stronger than itlelf?-Yes, it 

is a Slave.-How then can any thing belonging to the Body 

be unhindered ? And how can that be great, or valuable, 
which is, by Nature, lifelefs, Earth, Clay? What then, have 

you nothing free ?-Poflibly nothing.-Why : who can 

compell you to aflent to what appears falfe ?-No one.- 

Or who, not to aflent to what appears true ?-No one.- 

Here then you fee, that there is Something in you, by Nature, 
free. But who of you can delire or be averle, or u le his 
adive Powers of Purluit or Avoidance, or concert, or pur- 
pofe, unlels he hath been imprefled by an Appearance of its 

being for his Advantage, or his Duty ?-No one.-You 

have then, in thefe too, Something unreftrained and free. 
Cultivate this, Wretches; take eare of this; feek for Good 

here.-“ But how is it poflible, that a Man, worth nothing, 

“ naked, without Houle or Home, Squalid, unattended, who 

“ belongs to no Country, can lead a profperous Life ?”- 

See: God hath lent us One, to Show, in kid, that it is 
P p 2 poflible. 
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poffible (m). “ Take Notice of me, that I am without a 

“ Country, without a Houle, without an Eftate, without a. 
“ Servant: I lie on the Ground : no Wife, no Children, no 
“ Coat (n) ; but only Earth, and Heaven, and one forry 
“ Cloke. And, what do I want ? Am not I without Sor- 
tc row, without Fear? Am not I free? Did any of you 
“ ever fee me difappointed of my Defire, or incurring my 
cc Averfion ? Did I ever blame God or Man? Did I ever 
(< accufe any one? Hath any of you feen me look difcon- 
“ tented ? How do I treat thofe whom you fear, and of 
<( whom you are ftruck with Awe ? Is it not like forry 
“ Slaves ? Who that fees me, doth not think, that he fees 
t( his own King and Mafter ? ” This is the Language, this 
the Character, this the Undertaking, of a Cynic. No: I 
warrant you; bait the Wallet, and the Staff, and the great 
Jaws : fwallowing, or treafuring up, whatever is given you; 
abufing unfeafonably thofe you meet; or fhowing a brawny 
Arm. Do you confider, how you fhall attempt fo import- 


(;«) It is obfervable, that EpiSictm feems to think it a necefiary Quali¬ 
fication in a Teacher, fent. from God, for the Inftrudtion of Mankind, 
to be deftitute of all external Advantages, and a Juffering Character. Thus 
doth this excellent Man, who had carried human Realon to fo great a 
Height, bear Tcftimony to the Propriety of that Method which the 
Divine Wifdom hath thought fit to follow, in the Scheme of the Gofpel; 
whole Great Author had not where to lay his Head: and which fomc, 
in later Ages, have inconfiderately urged as an Argument againft the 
Chriflian Religion. The infinite Difparity between the Propofal of the 
Example cjI’ Diogenes , in JipiSlettis, and of our Redeemer, in the New 
Teftament, is too obvious to need any Enlargement. 

(tt) The Tranllation follows Mr. Upton s Conjcdlurc, of ynurctom A 
infiead of vrfaiTft'giJ'wr. 
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ant an Affair ? Firft take a Mirror. View your Shoulders, 
examine your Back, your Thighs. You are going to be 
inrolled a Combatant at the Olympic Games, Man ; not in 
a poor flight Conteft. In the Olympic Games, a Champion 
is not allowed merely to be conquered, and depart: but 
muff firft be dilgraced, in the View of the whole World; 
not only of the Atheniatts , or Spartans , or Nicopolitans 
and then he, who hath rafhly departed, muff be whipt too; 
and, before that, muff fuffer Thirft, and Heat; and fwallow 
an Abundance of Duff. 

§. 6. Confider carefully; know yourfelf; confult the 
Divinity : attempt nothing without God : for, if he counfels 
you, be allured, that it is his Will, that you fhould be a 
great Man; or, [which comes to the fame thing,] fuffer many 
a Blow. For there is this very fine Circumftance connected 
with the Character of a Cynic, that he muff be beat like an 
Afs ; and, when he is beat, muff love thofc who beat him; 
as the Father, as the Brother of All (<?). No, to be fure : 
but, if any body beats you, ftand publicly and roar out, 
“ O, Cafar , am I to fuffer fiich Things, in breach of your 

“ Peace ? Let us go before the Proconful.”-But what is 

Cafar to a Cynic, or what is the Proconful, or any one elfe, 
but Jupiter P Who hath deputed him, and Whom he ferves. 
Doth he invoke any other but Him ? And is he not per- 


(0) Compare this with the Chriftian Precepts, of Forbearance, ami 

J ove to Enemies, Malth.v. 39-44. The Reader will obferve, that 

Chrift fpecifics higher Injuries and Provocations than EpiSlctus doth j and 
requires of all his Followers, what Epiiletm deferibes only as the Duty 
of one or two extraordinary Pcrfons, as fuch. 


funded, 
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funded, that whatever he fuffers of this Sort, it is Jupiter , 
who doth it to exercife him ? Now Hercules , when he was 
exercifed by Ruryjlheus , did not think himfelf miferable ; 
but executed, with Alacrity, all that was to be done. And 
fhall Joe who is appointed to the Combat, and exercifed by 
Jupiter , cry out, and take offence at Things ? A worthy 
Perfon, truly, to bear the Scepter of Diogenes ! Hear what 
He, in a Fever, laid to thole who were palling by (pj* 
“ Sorry Wretches, why do not you Hay? Do you take fuch 
* c a Journey to Olympia, to fee the Deftrudtion, or Combat, 
“ of the Champions; and have you no Inclination to fee the 
“ Combat between a Man and a Fever?” Such a one, who 
took a Pride in difficult CirCumftances, and thought him¬ 
felf worthy to be a Spectacle to thole who paffed by, was a 
likely Perfon, indeed, to accufe God, who had deputed him, 
as treating him unworthily ! For what Subject of Accufation 
fhall he find ? That he prelerves a Decency of Behaviour ? 
With what doth he find fault ? That he fets his own Vir¬ 
tue in a clearer Light ?-Well: and what doth he fay of 

Poverty ? Of Death ? Of Pain ? How did he compare his 
Happinefs with that of the Perjian King; or rather thought 
it beyond Companion. For, amidll Perturbations, and 
Griefs, and Fears, and difappointed Defires, and incurred 


(p) St. Jeront , cited by Mr. Upton , gives the following, fomewhat 
different, Account of this Matter. Dioge?ies, as he was going to the 
Olympic Games, was taken with a Fever, and laid himfelf down in the 
Road: his Friends would have put him into fome Vehicle} but he 
refilled it, and bid them go on to the Show. “ This Night,” faid he, 
“ I will either conquer, or be conquered. If I conquer the Fever, I 
u will come to the Games 5 if it conquers me, I will defeend to Hades,” 

Avcrfions, 
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Averfions, how can there be any Entrance for Happinefs ? 
And, where there are corrupt Principles, there muft all thefo 
Things neceflarily be. 

§. 7. The fame young Man enquiring. Whether, if a 
Friend fhould be willing to come to him, and take care of 
him when he was lick, he foould comply ? And where, fays 
Epi&etus, will you find me the Friend of a Cynic f For to be 
worthy of being numbered among his Friends, a Perlbn ought 
to be fuch another as himfelf : he ought to be a Partner of 
the Scepter and the Kingdom, and a worthy Minifter, if he 
would be honoured with his Friendfhip ; as Diogenes was 
the Friend of Antijihenes ; as Crates , of Diogenes. Do you 
think, that he who only comes to him, and falutes him, is 
his Friend; and that he will think him worthy of being 
entertained as fuch ? If foch a Thought conies into your 
Head, rather look round you, for fome clever Dunghill, to 
fhelter you in your Fever, from the North Wind, that you 
may not perifh by taking Cold. But you feem to me, to 
want £only} to get into forrrebody’s Houle, and to be well 
fed there a while. What Bufinefs have you then, even to 
attempt fo important an Affaii* as this. ? 

§. 8. But (faid the young Man) will a Cynic engage him¬ 
felf in Marriage, and the Production of Children,- as a prin¬ 
cipal Point (7) ? 

If you will allow me a Republic of Sages, no one there,, 
perhaps, will readily apply himfelf to the Cynic Philofophy,. 


fox: 


(.£} The Stoics diredted this j and the Epicureans forbad it. 
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For on whole Account fhould he embrace that Method of 
Life ? However, fuppofe he doth, there will be nothing to 
retrain him from marrying, and having Children. For his 
Wife will be fuch another as himfelf; his Father-in-Law 
fuch another as himfelf; and his Children will be brought 
up in the fame manner. But as the State of Things now is, 
like that of an Army prepared for Batde, is it not rieceflary 
that a Cynic fhould be without (r ). Piftra<fHpn ; intirely 
attentive to the Service of God : at Liberty to walk about 
among Mankind: not tied. down to' vulgar Duties, nor 
entangled in Relations ; which, if he tranfgrefles, he will no 
longer keep the Character of a wile and good Man ; and 
which, if he obferves, there is an End*of him, as the Mefe 
fenger, and Spy, and Herald of the Gods ? For, conlider, 
there are feme Offices due to his Father-in-Law; feme to 
the other Relations of his Wife ; feme to his Wife herfelf: 
befides, after this, he is (j) confined to the Care of his 
Family when fick, and making Provifion for their Support. 


(r) It is remarkable, that E'piSletus here ufes the fame Word (airept- 
a-7rcx.trw) with St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 3 £. and urges the fame Confederation, 
of applying wholly to the Service of God, to dilfuade from Marriage. His 
Obfcrvation too, that the State of Things was then (m ev 7r«£aTa§«) 
like that of an Army prepared for Battle , nearly refembles the Apoftle’s 
(sverooo-cc ccmytat) prefent NeceJJity. St. Paul fays, 2 Tim. ii. 4. (ouSecS 
crpa.TeuoiJ.evos eparXeiceTou, &c.) no Man that warreth entangleth himfelf with 
the Affairs of this Life. So EpiSletus fays here, that a Cynic mud not be 
(tu.mrXtyu.evov) entangled in Relations, &c. From thefe and many other 
Paflages of EpiSletus, one would be inclined to think, that he was not 
unacquainted with St. Paul's Epiftles; or, that he had heard fomething 
of the Chriflian Dodtrine. Yet fee Introduction, §. 40. 

( s ) EititAcigTai fhould be tyuAaelcu ; and is fo tranllated. 

4 
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Not to fpeak of other Things, he muft have a Veflel, to 
warm Water in, to bathe his Child. There muft be Wool, 
Oil, a Bed, a Cup for his Wife, after her Delivery ; and 
thus the Furniture increafes ; more Bufinefs, more Diftradtion- 
Where, for the future, is this King, whofe Time is devoted 
to the public Good ? 

To whom its Safety , a whole People owes. 

Who pught to overlee others ; married Men, Fathers of 
Children: £to oblerve] who treats his Wife well; who, ill: 
who quarrels: which Family is well regulated ; which, not: 
like a Phylician, who goes about, and feels the Pulfe of his 
Patients : ce Tou have a Fever ; you-, the Head-ach; you, 
tc the Gout. Do you (/) abftain from Food : do you eat: 
t£ do you omit Bathing: you muft have an Incifion made: 
“ you, be cauterifed. ” Where fhall He have Leifure for 
this, who is tied down to vulgar Duties ? Muft not he 
provide Clothes for his Children; and lend them with Pens, 
and Ink, and Paper, to a Schoolmafter ? Muft not he pro¬ 
vide a Bed for them ? (For they cannot be Cynics from their 
very Birth) Otherwile, it would have been better to expole 
them, as foon as they were born, than to kill them thus. Do 
you fee to what we bring down our Cynic ? How we deprive 

him of his Kingdom ?- a Well: but Crates (u) was mar- 

“ ned.” 


(/) Ao-irvo-ov. Upton. Wolfius. 

(«) Crates was a Theban of Birth and Fortune, who was fo charmed 
by the Appearance of Telephus , in the Character of a dirty, ratrged Beggar, 

Qji ~ u P on 
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“ ricd.’ v The Cafe of which you fpeak was a particular 
one';' arifing from Love ; arid the Woman, another Crates', 
But 6?diiikfy tariff ; (fc>) coriimoii 

Marriages:: arid iri' riiis Enquiry , 1 ; we do ribtr find the "Affair 
mightily fuited' to the Condition ofa Cynid 

- -§.9. How theri fhall he ; kee|r ri^Bbeiety ? ; 

For Heaven’s fake, do they corifer 1 a 1 - ! gre&tbri-Benefit-' upon 
the World, who leave two or threb .fiiiveliiig Children in 
their Bead, than thole, who, as far as -'pdfiible, overfee all 
Mankind ; what they do ; how they liyb 1 ;^ what-they ! attend 
to; what they neglbbfc, contrary to'-their Dutyv : '©id all 
they, who left Children to the Thebans , do them more Good 
than Epaminondasy who died childlefs ? Arid did Priam y 


upon the Stage,; that he gave away all his Eftate, adorned the Wallet 
and Staff, and turned Cynic. Hipparchia, a Thracian Lady, was fo; 
affedted by the Difcourfes and Manners of this polite Philofopher, that, 
flie fell defperately in love with him ; and neither the Riches, Beauty,, 
or Diftindtion, of others, who paid their Addreffes to her, were able to 
rival him, in her Heart. Her Relations vainly endeavoured to oppofe her 
Inclination: fhe was deaf to all their Remonftrancesand even, threatened- 
to kill herfelf,. unlefs fire was fuffered to marry Crates. At the Defire of 
her Family, he tried, himfelf, to diffuade her from this Scheme. He 
pointed out to her the Deformity of his Perfbn ; and, throwing down His 
Wallet and Staff before her, told her, tliefe were all the Riches fire was. 
to expeft j and that his Wife mufl purfue the fame Courfe of Life, as he 
did : and defired her to confider of it. But no Confideration was able to 
fhake her Refolution. She married him, arid became as abfolute a Cynic 
as himfelf; utterly difregarding all external Propriety anH Decency. Sec. 
Diog. Laertius, in their Lives. 

(v) Mr. Upton's Reading. 

who 
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who was the Father of fifty Profligates, or Danaus'(w ),. or 
JEoluS) conduce mpre to the Advantage of Society, than 
Homer P Shall a military Command, or any pther Ppft, 
then, exempt a Man from marrying, and becoming a Father, 
fo that he fhall be thought to have made fiifficient Amends 
for the Want of Children: and lhall not the Kingdom of a 
Cynic be a proper Compenlation for it ? Perhaps we do not 
underhand his Grandeur, nor duly represent to ourlelves the 
Character of Diogenes; but confider Cynics as they are now; 
who ftand like Dogs watching at Tables, and who imitate 
the others in nothing, unlels, perhaps, in breaking wind; 
but abfolutely in nothing befides : elfe this [which you have 
objected] would not move us; nor fhould we be aftoniihed, 
that a Cynic will not marry, nor have Children. Confider,. 
Sir, that he is the Father of Humankind : that all Men are 
his Sons, and all Women his Daughters. Thus he attends ; 
thus takes care of All. What! do you think it is from 
Impertinence, that he rebukes thofe he meets ? He doth it 


(w) Danaus and Egyptus were the Sons of Be/us. Danaus had fifty 
Daughters, who, from their Grandfather, were called BeEdes j and 
Egyptus, fifty Sons. After a Quarrel between the two Brothers, a Recon¬ 
ciliation was agreed, upon Condition of a Marriage between their Chil¬ 
dren. But Danaus, having learnt from an Oracle, that he was to be 
killed by one of his Sons-in-Law, commanded his Daughters to murder 
their Hufbands, and furnilhed them with Daggers for that Purpofe. They 
all, except one, executed this cruel Order. The Poets reprefent them, 
aspunifiicd, in the infernal Regions, by an everlafting unavailing Attempt, 
to fill a Sieve with Water. 

/Bolus was the Father of Si/yplm ; who, for his infamous Robberies, 
was killed by Thcfeus , and, after his Death, condemned, in Tartarus, to 
roll continually a vail Stone up a Hill. 

2 us 
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as a Father, as a Brother, as a Minifter of the common 
Parent, Jove.- 

§. io. Afk me, if you pleafe, too. Whether a Cynic will 
engage in the Adminiftration of: the Commonwealth. What 
Commonwealth do you enquire after. Blockhead, greater 
than what he adminifters? Whether he., will harangue among 
the Athenians-, about Revenues and Taxes, whole Bufinefs. 
it is to debate with all Mankind ; with the Athenians , Corin¬ 
thians , and Romans , equally y not about Taxes and Revenues* 
or Peace and War, but about Happinefs and Mifery, Pro- 
Iperity and Adverfity, Slavery and Freedom. Do you afk 
me, whether a Man engages in the Adminiftration of the 
Commonwealth, who adminifters ftich a Commonwealth as 
this ? Afk me too, whether he will accept any Command ? 
I will anfwer you again. What Command, Fool, greater 
than that which he now exercifes ? 

§. ii. A Cynic, however, hath need of a Conftitution 
duly qualified : for,, if he fhould appear confumptive, thin, 
and pale,: his Teftimony hath no longer the fame Authority. 
For he mull not only give a Proof to the Vulgar, by the Con- 
ftancy of his Mind, that it is poflible to be a Man of Figure 
and Merit, without thole Things that ftrike them with Admira¬ 
tion : but he muft fhow too, by his Body, that a fimple and 
{lender Diet, under the open Air, doth no Injury to the 
Conftitution. “ See, I and my Body are a Witnefs to this.” 
As Diogenes did : for he went about frefh, and plump; and 
gained the Attention of the Many, by the very Appearance 
of a healthy Body. But a pitiable Cynic feems a mere 

a Beggar: 
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Beggar: all avoid him ; all are offended at him: for he ought 
not to appear flovenly, fo as to drive People from him; but 
even his rough Negligence fhould be neat and engaging. 

§. 12. Much natural Agreeablenefs and. Acutenefs are 
likewife neceflary in a Cynic, (otherwife he becomes a mere 
Driveller, and nothing elfe); .that he may be: able to give an, 
Anlwer readily, and pertinently,, upon every Occafion. Like 
Diogenes, to one who afked him ; “ Are you that Diogenes y 
“ who do not believe, there are any Gods?” “ How lb, 
“ replied he, when, I think you odious to Them ? ” Again ; 
when Alexander fiirprifed him deeping, and repeated. 

To wajle long Nights in indolent Repofe 

III Jits a Chief, who mighty Nations guides y 

before he. was quite awake, he anfwered, 

DireEls in Council, a?td in War prefdes. 

Pope’s Homer. B. II. V. 27, 

§.13. But, above all, the ruling Faculty of a Cynic 
mufl be purer than the Sun : otherwife he muff necefiarily 
be a common Cheat, and a Raical; if, while he is guilty of 
Ibme Vice himlelf, he reproves others. For, conlider how 
the Cafe ftands. Arms and Guards give a Power to common 
Kings and Tyrants of reproving, and of punilhing Delin¬ 
quents, though they are wicked themfelves : but to a Cynic, 
inftead of Arms and Guards, Confeience gives this Power; 
when he knows, that he hath watched and laboured for 
Mankind : that he hath ffept pure, and waked Hill purer : 
and that lie hath regulated- all his Thoughts as. the Friend, 

as 
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as the Minifter of the Gods, as a Partner of the Empire of 
Jupiter ; that he is ready to fay, upon all Occafions, 

Conduit me> Jove, and thou , 0 'Deftiny. . 

And, ?“ if it thus pleafes the Gods, thus let it be. ” Why 
fhould he not dare to fpeak boldly to his own Brethren, to 
his .Children; in a word, to his Kindred ? Hence he, who 
is thus qualified, is 'neither impertinent^ nor a bufy Body: 
for he is not bulled about the Affairs of others, but his own, 
when he overlees the Tranfadrions of Men. Otherwife lay, 
that a General:is a buly Body, when he overfees, examines, 
and watches his Soldiers; and punilhes the Diforderly. But, 
if you reprove others, at the very Time that you have a Cake 
[concealed] under your own Arm, I will afk you ; Had you 
not better, Sir, go into a Corner, and eat up what you have 
ftolen ? But what have you to do with the Concerns of’ 
others ? For what are you ? Are you the Bull in the Herd, 
or the Queen of the Bees ? Show me luch Enfigns of Empire, 
as Ihe hath from Nature. But, if you are a Drone, and 
arrogate - to yourlelf the Kingdom of the Bees, do not you 
think, that your fellow Citizens will drive you out, juft a? 
the Bees do the Drones ?' 

§.14. A Cynic mull, befides, have fo much Patience, as 
to feem infenfible, and a Stone, to the Vulgar. No one 
reviles, no one beats, no one affronts him ; but he hath fur- 
rendered his Body to be treated at pleafure, by any one who 
will. For he remembers, that the Inferior, in whatever 
Inftance it is the inferior, mult be conquered by the Superior: 
and the Body is inferior to the Multitude, the Weaker to 

the 
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the Stronger. He never therefore, enters into a Combat, 
where he can be conquered 5 but immediately gives up what 
belongs to others'; he doth not claim what is llavilh and 
dependent: but, where Choice, and the Ufe of the Appear¬ 
ances, are concerned, you will lee, that he hath fo: many 
Eyes, you would fay Ajrgos was blind :to him. Is his Affent 
ever precipitate ? His Purluits, ever rafh ? His Defire, ever 
difappointed ? His Averfiori, ever incurred ? His Intention, 
ever fruitlels ? Is he ever querulous, ever dejedted, ever 
envious ? Here lies all his Attention and Application. With 
regard to other Things, he Ihores lupine. All is. Peace. There 

is no Robber, no Tyrant of the Choice.-But of the Body ? 

-Yes.—The Eftate?-Yes.-Magiftracies and Honours ? 

-Yes. And what doth he care for thefe ? When any 

one therefore would frighten him with them, he lays, “ Go, 
“ look for Children : Vizards are frightful to Them ; but I 
“ know they are only Shell, and have nothing withinfide.’* 

§. 15. Such is the Affair about which you are deliberating ;• 
therefore, if you pleale, for Heaven’s lake, defer it; and 
firft conlider how you are prepared for it. Mind what 
He&or lays to Andromache ► 

No more - hut hajien to thy Tajks at home , 

There guide the Spindle , and direEl the Loom. 

Me, Glory fummons , to the Martial Scene , 

The Field of Combat is the Sphere for Men. 

Pop e's Homer. 

Thus confcious he was of his own Qualifications, and of 
her Wcaknefs.. 


C H A P- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Concerning fuch as read and difpute , ojlentatioujly. 

§. 1. TjMRST fay to yourfelf, what you would be; and 
JL then do, what you have to do. For, in almoft 
every thing elfe, we lee this to be the Practice. Olympic 
Champions firft determine what they would be, and then 
a£t accordingly. To a Racer, in a longer Courfe, there mull 
be one kind of Diet, Walking, Anointing, and Exercife : 
to one in a fhorter, all thefe muft be different; and to a 
Pentathlete (0), ftill more different. You will find the Cafe 
the fame in the manual Arts. If a Carpenter, you muff have 
fuch and fuch Things : if a Smith, fuch other. For, if we do 
not refer each of our Actions to fome End, we fhall a£t at 
random: if to an improper one, we fhall mifs our Aim. Fur¬ 
ther : there is a general and a particular End. Firft, to a6t as 
a Man. What is comprehended in this ? Not to be, though 
gentle, like a Sheep ; nor mifbhievous, like a wild Beaft, 
But the particular End relates to the Study, and Choice of each 
Individual. A Harper is to a& as a Harper; a Carpenter, as 
a Carpenter ; a Philofbpher, as a Philofopher; an Orator, as. 
an Orator. When therefore.you fay, “ Come, and hear me 
<c readobferve firft, not to do this at random; and, in the 
next place, after you have found to what End you refer it, 
confider whether it be a proper one. Would you be ufeful, 
or be praifcd P You prefently hear him fay, cc What do I 
“ value the Praife of the Multitude ? ” And he fays well : 


for 


(a) Sec Note a. p. 223. 
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for this is nothing to a Mufician, or a Geometrician, as Rich. 
You would be ufeful then. In what ? Tell us, that we 
too may run, to make Part of your Audience. Now, is it 
poilible for anyone to benefit others, who hath received no 
Benefit himfelf? No: for neither can he, who is not a Car¬ 
penter, or a Shoemaker, benefit any, in relped to thole Arts. 
Would you know then, whether you have received Benefit ? 
Produce your Principles, Philolopher: What is the Aim 
and Promife of Defire ? Not to be dilappointed. What of 
Averfion? Not to be incurred. Come: do we fulfil this 
Promife? Tell.me the Truth: but, if you falfify, I will 
tell it you. The other Day, when your Audience came but 
coldly together, and did not receive what you laid, with 
Acclamations.of Applaule, you went away dejedred. Again: 
the other Day, when you were prailed, you went about, 

alking every body, “ What did you think of me?”- 

“ Upon my Life, Sir, it was prodigious.”-“ But, how 

“ did I exprefs myfelf upon that Subjed?”-“ Which?”- 

“ Where I gave a Defcription of Pan, and the Nymphs [b)P 

- ii Moll: excellently.”-And do you tell me, after this, 

that you regulate your Defires and Averfions conformably to 
Nature ? Get you gone. Perfuade fomebody elle. Did 
not you, the other Day, praife a Man, contrary to your 
own Opinion ? Did not you flatter a certain Senator ? Would 

you wixh your own Children to be like him ?- “ Heaven 

“ forbid ! ”- u Why then did you praife and cajole him ? ” 

-“ He is an ingenious young Man, and attentive to 

“ Difeourfes.”-“ How fo?”-“ He admires me." - 


(/>) Mr. Upton obfervcs, that thefc florid Dcfcriptions were the prin¬ 
cipal Study, of the Sophifts. 

R x Now 
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Now indeed you have produced your Proof. After all, what 
do you. think ? Do not thefe very People fecretly defpife 
ypu ? When therefore a Man, confcious of no good Action, 
or Intention, finds" fome Philofopher faying, “ You are a 
“ gjreat Genius, and of a frank and candid Difpofition ; 
what\ do you think he fays, but, tc Tliis Man hath fome Need 
s - of me.” Pray tell me, what Acdion of a great Genius he 
hath fhown. You lee,' he' hath long converfed with you, 
hath heard your Difcourfes, hath heard your Lectures. Hath 
he turned his Attention to himfelf ? Hath he perceived his 
own Faults? Hath he thrown off his Conceit ? Doth he 

leek an Inftrudtor ?-Yes, he doth.-An Inftrudtor how 

to live f No, Fool; but how to talk : for it is upon this 
Account that he admires you. Hear what he fays. “ This 
tc Man writes with very great Art, and much more finely than 
4< Dion{c)” That is quite another Thing. Doth he fay, This 
is a modeft, faithful, calm Perfbn? But, if he laid this too, I 
would afk him, finee he is faithful * What is it to be faith¬ 
ful (d)? And, if he could not tell, I would add, Firft learn the 
Meaning of what you fay, and then fpeak. While you are in 
this bad Difpofition then, and gaping after Applauders, and 
counting your Hearers, would, you be of Benefit to others ? 
tc To-day I had many more Hearers.” “ Yes, many: we 
“ think there were Five hundred.” You fay nothing: make 

<i them a Thoufand.- te Dio?i never had fb great an Au- 

“ dicnce.’’ “ Flow fhould he ? ”-“ And they have a 

(c) Dion was a Greek Writer of thole Times ; called, for his Elo¬ 
quence, Chryjbjlom •, or Golden-mouthedas one of the Fathers of the 
Church was afterwards. 

(d) Tire Senfe feems abfolutely to require, that the latter ouros fliould 
be either expunged or changed into touto. 

4 ‘ fine 
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“ fine Tafte for Difcourfes.”- <£ What is excellent, Sir, 

“ will move even a Stone.” Here is the Language of a Phi- 
lofopher! Here is the Difpolition of one, who is to be benefi¬ 
cial to Mankind ! Here is the Man, attentive to Difcourfes ! 
Who hath read the Works of the Socratic Philofophers, as 
fuch ; not as if they were the Writings of Orators, like 
Lyfas and Ifocrates. “ I have often 'wondered by what Argu- 
<£ ments (<?), &c. No: By what Argument: that is the more 
“ perfectly accurate Expreflion.” Is this to have read them 
any otherwife, than as you read little Pieces of Poetry ? If 
you read them as you ought, you would not dwell on fuch 
Trifles ; but would rather confider luch a Paflage as this : 
Anytus and Melitus may kill ; but they cannot hurt me. And, 

I am always fo difpofed , as to regard none of my Friends , but 
that Reafon , which , after Fxamination , appears to me to be 
thebejl. Hence, who ever heard Socrates lay, “ I know, or 
“ teach, any thing ?” But he fent different People to different 
Inftructors : fo they came to him, defiring to be recom¬ 
mended to the Philofophers ; and he took and recommended 
them. No : but I warrant you, as he accompanied them, 
he ufed to give them fuch Advice as this: (< Hear me dif- 

“ courfe To-day at the Houle of Quadrat us ” (f). -Why 

fhould I hear you ? Have you a Mind to Ihow me how finely 
you put Words together, Sir ? And what Good doth that do 
you ? “ But praife me.”-What do you mean by praifing 

(?) Thefe Words are the Beginning of Xenophon s Memoirs of Socrates-, 
and it was a Debate among the minute Critics, whether Argument or 
Arguments was the proper Reading. Upton. 

(j) It might be ufual for Perfons of Falhion to lend their Houfes, for 
Sophifts and Orators to declaim in. Upton. 

JR. r 2 you ? 
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you ?—-Say, , incomparable! prodigious,!-—Well: I dp fay 
, it. But, : if Praife. be.. that which the Philpfophers call by the 
■ Appellation .of: Qood r what have ,1 to praife. you for ?,. If it 

be a Good to fpeak well, teach me, and . I will praife you.- 

“ What then, ought thefe Things to be heard without Plea- 

<c fure ? ”-By no means. I do not hear even a Harper, 

without Blealure; but am I. therefore to fland playing upon 
the Harp ? Hear what Socrates lays to his Judges. “ It 
“ would not be decent for me to appear, before you, at this 
“ Age, compofing Speeches, like aBoy.” - Like a Boy, fays 
he. Tor it is, without doubt, a. pretty Knack, to ehufe out 
Words, and place them togetherand then to read or lpeak 
them gracefully in public; and, in the midft of the Difcourle, 
to obferve, that. “ he vows by all that is good, there are but 
“ Few capable of thele Things.” But doth a Philolbpher apply 
to People to hear him ? Doth not he attract thofe who are 
fitted to receive BenefitTrom him, in the fame manner as the 
Sun, or their neceflary Food doth ? What Phylician applies 
to any body to be cOred by him ? (Though now indeed I 
hear, that the Phyficians at Rome apply for Patients; but 
in my Time they were applied to.) “ I apply to you, to 
“ come and hear that you are in a bad Way; and that you 
“ take care of every thing, but what you ought: that you 
“ know,not what is good Or evil; and are. unfortunate, and 
“ unhappy.” A fine Application! And yet, unlefs the 
Difcourfe of a Philofopher hath this EfFedt,. both that, and 
the Speaker, are void of Life (g). Rufus ufed to fay, If you 


(g) St. James ufes the fame Word, when he faith,. Faith without 
Wirks is dead, 


arc 
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are at leifure to praife me, I fpeak to no Purpofe. And 
indeed he riled to fpeak • in fuch a manner* 1 that each of us, 
who heard him; fuppofed, that fbrne Perfon had laccrifed us 
to him ; he To hit upon what was done by us, arid placed 
the Faults of every one, before his Eyes. 

§. 2. The School of a Philofopher is a Surgery. . You are 
not to go out of it with Pleafure, but with Pain ; for you 
come there, not in Health: but one of you hath a diflocated 
Shoulder; another, an Abfcefs; a third, a Fiftula ; a fourth, 
the Headrach. And am I then* tofit uttering pretty trifling 
Thoughts, and little Exclamations, that, when you have 
praifed me, you may each of you go away with the fame 
diflocated Shoulder, the fame aching Head, the fame Fiftula,, 
and the fame Abfcefs, that you brought ? And is it for this 
that young Men are to travel ? And do they leave their 
Parents, their Friends, their Relations, and their Eftates, 
that they may praife you, while you are uttering little Excla¬ 
mations ? Was this the Practice of Socrates P Of Zeno P Of 
CleanthesP “ What then! is there not in fpeaking, a Style 

“ and Manner of Exhortation? ”-Who denies it ? Juft as 

there is a Manner of Confutation, and of InftruCtion. But who 
ever therefore,' added that of OJientation , for a fourth? For in 
what doth the exhortatory Manner confift ? In being able 
to fhow to One arid all, the Contradictions in which they 
are involved; and that they care for every thing rather than' 
what they mean to care 1 for : for they mean the Things, con¬ 
ducive to Happinefs ; but they feek them where they are 
not to be. found. To cfteCt this, muft a tlioufand Seats be 
placed, and an Audience invited; and you, in a fine Robe,, 

or 
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or Cloke, afcend "the Rbftrum, and deforibe the Death- of 
Achilles f ' Forbear,' for Heaven’s lake, to bring, as far as you 
are able, good 1 Words and Practices into Difgrace. Nothing, 
to be fure, gives more Force to Exhortation, than when the 
Speaker fhows, that he hath need of the Hearers ! But tell 
me, who, when he hears you reading or Ipeaking, is foliclt- 
ous about himfelff Or turns his Attention upon himfelff 
Or lays, wheii he is gone away, “ The Philofopher hit me 
<c well,” Inftead of this, even though you are in high 
Vogue, is not all that one Man lays ; “ He Ipoke finely 
<c about Xerxes.”— No, fays another; but on the Battle 
* c of Thermopyle .” Is this the Audience of a Philofopher ? 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

"That we ought not to be affeEied y by Things not in our 
own Power. 

§. i. X E T not what is contrary to Nature in another, be 
1. J an Evil to you: for you were not born to be 
deprefied, and unhappy, along with others; but to be happy, 
along with them. And, if any one is unhappy, remember, 
that he is fo for himfelf: for God made all Men to enjoy 
Felicity, and, S. lettied good Condition. He hath furnilhed 
jaljl with Means for this Purpofe; having given them fome 
Things for their own ; others, not for their own. What¬ 
ever is fubjebt to Reftraint, Compulfion, or Deprivation, 
not their own: whatever is not fubje£t to Reftraint, their 
own. And the Eflence of Good and Evil, he hath placed 
in Things which arc our own; as it became Him, who pro¬ 
vides for, and protects us, with paternal Care, 

3 But 
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But I have parted with fuch a one, and he is in Grief: 

And why did he efteern what belonged to another, his 
own ? Why did he not confider, while he was pleafed with 
feeing you,. that you are mortal, that you are fubjedt to 
change your Abode ? Therefore he bears the Punifhment of 
his own Folly. But to what Purpole, or for what Caufe do 
you too break (a) your Spirits ? Have not you neither ftudied. 
thele Things ? But, like trifling, filly Women,, confldered 
the Things you delighted in ; the Places, the Perlons, the 
Conversions, as if they were to laft for ever ; and now lit 
crying, becaufe you do not fee) the lame People, nor live in. 
the lame Place ? Indeed you delerve to be lo aifebled, and: 
thus to become more wretched than Ravens or Crows ; 
which, without groaning, or longing for their former State,, 
can fly where they will, build their Nells in another Place, 
and crofs the Seas. 

Ay : but this happens from their Want of Realbnv 

Was Reafon then given to us by the Gods, for the Purpofe- 
of Unhappineis and Milery, to make us live wretched and 
lamenting ? O, by all means, let every one be immortal 1 
Let nobody go from home J Let us never go from home 
ourfelves,. but remain rooted to a Spot, like Plants ! And,. 
if any of our Acquaintance Ihould quit his Abode, let us fit. 
and cry ; and when he comes back, let us dance,, and clap- 
our Hands,, like Children.. Shall, we never wean ourfelves,, and. 


(a) There is no need of Salmafius's Change of avr.i Titos, &£■■ to «, i-t t- 
Ttiveis, if for eirt n »A«s, one reads eniuAas- The T i might aril'c 
from a Miftake in writing tti twice over. M-irsv.ha.a-sv is ufed in the fame 
Senic, in L. 3. c. 26. p. 527. of Mr. Ufitons Edition. If vhao> iiath it, 
the prefent Reading may ftand.. 


remember 
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remember what we have heard from the Philofbphers, (unlefs 
we have heard them only as juggling Enchanters ;) That 
the World is one great City, and the Subftance one, out of 
which it is formed : that there muft neceflarily be a certain 
Rotation of Things : that fome muft give way to others ; 
fome be diffolved, and others rife in their ftead ; fome 
remain in the lame Situation, and others be moved : but 
that all is full of Friendfhip : firft of the Gods, and then 
of Men, by Nature endeared to each other : that fome muft 
be feparated ; others live together, rejoicing in the Prefent, 
and not grieving for the Abfent: and that Man, beftdes a 
natural Greatnefs of Mind, and Contempt of Things inde¬ 
pendent on Choice, is likewife formed not to be rooted to 
the Earth : but to go at different Times to different Places; 
fometimes on urgent Occafions, and fometimes merely for 
the Sake of Obfervation. Such was the Cafe of Ulyjfes\ who, 

Wand'ring from Clime to Clime obfervant Jlrayd, 

“Their Manners noted , and their States furvey d. 

Pope’s Odyff. I. 

And yet, before him, of Hercules , to travel over the World, 

JuJl and unjujl recording in his Mind , 

-And, with fare Eyes , infpeEling all Mankind. 

Pope’s Odyff. XVII. v. 580, 

To expell and clear away the one, and, in its ftead, to 
introduce the other. Yet how many Friends do you think 
he muft have at Thebes ? How many at Argos ? How many 
at Athens? And how many did he acquire in hjs Travels ? 

Ik 
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He married too, when he thought it a proper Time, and 
became a Father, and then quitted his Children; not 
lamenting and longing for them, nor as if he had left them . 
Orphans: for he knew, that no human Creature is aijxOr¬ 
phan ; but that there is a Father, who always, and without 
Intermiflxon, takes care of All. For’ he had not merely 
heard it, as Matter of .Talk, that Jupiter was the-Father of 
Mankind ; but he efteemed and called him his own Father, 
and performed all that he did, with a View to Him. Hence, 
he was, in every Place, able to live happy. But it is. never 
poilible tomake Happinefs confident with a Delire of what 
is not prefeiit. For (b) what is happy mull have all it wilhes 
for; muffc relemble a Perlon latisfied with Food : there mull 
be no Thirft, no Hunger. 

But Ulyjfes lohged for his Wife, and lat crying on a Rock. 

Why: dp you mind Homer , and his Fables, in every 
thing? Or, if TJlyJJes really did cry, what was he, but a 
wretched Man ? But what wile and good Man is wretched ? 
The Uniyerle is lurely but ill governed, unlels Jupiter takes 
care, that his Subjects may be happy like himlelf. But 
thefe are unlawful and profane Thoughts; and Ulyjfes , if he 
did indeed cry and bewail himlelf, was not a good Man. 
For who can be a good Man, who doth not know what he 
is? And who knows this, and forgets, that all Things made 
are perifhable; and that it is not pollible for Man and Man 
always to live together? What then ? To delire Impofii- 


{J>\ To yap ivS'ctifj.oyouv airi’xciv <Pa ■jravrct. cl 0 eXci, 7re-mXiip!»fJt.ei'u Tin 
Gotxei'cii. This bears a ftrong Refemblance to aire^ot <Te iravTa xat vrepto- 
creuc.), mirXn^fJiab &.c. Phil. ir. j8. 

S f 
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biJities is bafe and foolilh: it is the Behaviour of a (c) Stranger 
[to the World] 5 of one who fights againft God* the only 
way he can, by his Principles. 

But my Mother grieves, when fhe doth not fee me. 

And why hath not fhe learnt thefe Do&rines? I do not lay,, 
that Care ought not to be taken that {he may not lament ; 
but that we are not to wilh ablolutely, what is not in our own 
Power. Now, the Grief of another is not in our Power; but 
my own Grief is* I will therefore ablolutely lupprels my own, 
for that is in my Power; and I will endeavour to lupprels 
another’s Grief, as far as I am able: but I will not endeavour 
it ablolutely, otherwile I lhall fight againft God; I lhall refill 
Jupiter , and oppofe Him, in the Adminiftration of the Uni- 
verfe. And not only my (d )Childrens Children will bear the 
Punilhment of this Difobedience, and Fighting againft God* 
but I myfelf too; ftarting, and full of Perturbation, both in 
the Day-time, and in my Dreams by Night; trembling at 
every Meffage, and having my (e) Enjoyment dependent on the 
Intelligence of others. “ Somebody is come from Rome 
“ No Harm, I hope.” Why, what Harm can happen to you, 

where you are not?- M From Greece .” “ No Harm, I 

“ hope.” Why, at this Rate, every Place may be the Caule 
of Misfortune to you. Is it not enough for you to be unfor¬ 
tunate where you are, but it mull be beyond Sea too, and 
by Letters ? Such is the Security of your Condition !. 


{c) The Greek fliould be pointed, %evav, Oeaju.ct%ou>'T06- 

(d) An Allulion to Homer. 

(e) The Tranflation here follows a Conjecture of TVolfiits ; who reads, 
for evttci()cux.v, eu7ra.0eta.y. The lame Word occurs in B. IV. c. 3. p. 5:82. 
of Mr. Upton's Edition ; and is there tranflated in the fame manner. 

But 
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But what if my Friends there fhould be dead ? 

What indeed, but that thofe are dead, who were born to 
die. Do you at once wifh to live to be old, and yet not to 
fee the Death of any one you love ? Do not you know, that, 
in a long Courfe of Time, many and various Events mull 
neceiTarily happen? That a Fever, muft get the better of 
one ; a Highwayman, of another; a Tyrant, of a third ? 
For fuch is the World we live in ; fuch they who live in it 
with us. Heats and Colds, improper Diet, Journies, Voy¬ 
ages, Winds, and various Accidents deflroy lorne, banifh 
others; deftine one to an Embafiy, another to a Camp, And 
now, pray, lit in a Flutter about all thele Things; lament¬ 
ing, difappointed, wretched, dependent on another; and that 
not one or two, but ten thouland times ten thoufand. 

§.2. Is this what you have heard from the Philofophers ? 
This what you have learnt ? Do not you know (f) what fort 
of a Thing a Warfare is ? One muft keep Guard; another go 
out for a Spy ; another, to Battle too. It is neither poflible, 
that all fhould be in the lame Place, nor indeed better : 
but you, neglecting to perform the Orders of your General, 
complain, whenever any thing a little hard is commanded; 
and do not conlider what you make the Army become, as 
far as lies in your Power. For, if all fhould imitate you, no¬ 
body will dig a Trench, or throw up a Rampart, or watch, 
or expofe himfelf to Danger; but every one will appear life- 
lefs to the Expedition. Again : if you were a Sailor in a 


(f) The Tranflation here follows Mr. XJpton s Conjecture., in his 

Addenda, 

S f 2 Voyage, 
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Voyage, fix upon one Place, and there remain. If it Ihould 
be neceflary to climb the Maft, refufe to do it; if to run to 
the Head of the Ship, refufe to do it. And what Captain 
will bear you ? Would not he throw you over-board, as a 
ufelefs Piece of Goods, and mere Luggage, and a bad Example 
to the other Sailors ? Thus alfo, in the prefent Cafe: every 
one’s Life is a (g) Warfare, and that long and various. You 
muft obferve the Duty of a Soldier, and perform every thing, 
at the Nod of your General j and even, if poflxble, divine 
what he would have done. For there is no Comparifon 
between the above-mentioned General and This, either in 
Power, or Excellence of Character. You are placed in an 
extenfive Command, and not in a mean Poll;; but you are 
a Senator [h) : Do not you know, that fuch a one muft 
fpend but little Time on his Affairs at home ; but be much 
abroad, either commanding or obeying; attending on the 
Duties either of a Magiftrate, a Soldier, or a Judge. And 
now pray, would you be fixed and rooted to the feme Spot, 
like a Plant ? 

Why: it is pleafent. 

Who denies it ? And lo is a Ragout pleafent; and a fine 
Woman is pleafent. Is not this juft what They fay who make 
Pleafure their End ? Do not you perceive whofe Language 
you have fpoken ? That of Epicureans and Catamites. And 


(g) This Figure is frequently nfcd both by facred and profane Authors. 
See job, vii. i. Eph. vi. 12. 1 Pet. ii. 11. &c. Vivere militare ejl. Life 
is a State of War. Sen. Epift. <><S. &c. 

(b) Inftead of AAA, a.a DuAeurm, the true Reading, perhaps, is, AAAct 
a BwAeimis } and it is tranflated accordingly. 


while 
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while you follow their Practices, and hold their Principles, 
do you talk to us of the Doctrines of Zeno and Socrates ? 
Why do not you throw away,, to as great a Diftance as pof- 
lible, thofe Ornaments which belong to others, and which 
you have nothing to do with ?' What elfe do the Epicureans 
delire, than to deep without Hindrance, and rife (/) without 
Compullion 3 and, when they are got up, to yawn at their 
leifure, and walh their Face; then write and read what they 
pleafe; then prate about lomeTride or other, and be applauded 
by their Friends, whatever they lay: then go out for a Walk ; 
and, after they have taken a Turn, bathe; and then eat; 
and then to Bed : in what manner they Ipend their Time 
there, why Ihould one lay ? For it is ealily guelfed. Come :: 
now do you allb tell me, what Courfe of Life you delire 
to lead, who are a Zealot for Truth, and Diogenes, and 
Socrates f What would you do at Athens f Thefe very fame 
Things ? Why then do you call yourfelf a Stoic ? They who 
falfely pretend to the Roman Citizenlhip, are punilhed fevere- 
ly: and mud: Thole be dilmifs’d with Impunity, who falfely 
claim fo great a Thing, and fo venerable a Title,, as you do ? 
Or is this impollible j and is there not a divine, and power¬ 
ful, and inevitable Law, which exacts the greated Punilhments 
from thofe, who are guilty of the greated Offences ? For 
what fays this Law ? Let him who claims-what doth not belong 
to him, be arrogant , be vain-glorious, be bafe , be a Slave: let 
him grieve, let him envy, let him pity, and,, in a wordy let 
him be tmhappy, let him lament,. 

( i ) The Conjecture of Wolfius (pcvctvw *0 * s a. good one; and the 
Tranflation hath followed it. 

§• 3 - 
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§. 3. (i) What then! would you have me pay my Court 
to liich a one ? Would you have me frequent his Door ? 

If Reafon requires it, for your Country, for your Rela¬ 
tions, for Mankind, why fhould you not go ? You are not 
afhamed to go to the Door of a Shoemaker, when you want 
Shoes ; nor of a Gardener, when you want Lettuce. Why 
then of the Rich, when you have feme flmilar Want? 

Ay: but I am not ftruck with Awe of a Shoemaker, 

Nor of a rich Man neither. 

I need not flatter a Gardener. 

Nor a rich Man neither. 

How then fhall I get what I want ? 

Why, do I bid you go, in Expectation of getting it ? No: 
only that you may do what becomes yourfelf. 

Why then, after all, fhould I go ? 

That you may have gone; that you may have difcharged 
the Duties of a Citizen, of a Brother, of a Friend. And, 
after all, remember, that you are going to a Shoemaker, to 
a Gardener, who hath not the Power of any thing great or 
refpedtable, though he fhould fell it ever fo dear. You are 
going to buy Lettuces. They are fold for a Peny, not for 
a Talent. So here too, the Matter is worth going to his 
Door about. Well: I will go. It is worth talking with 
him about (/). Well: I will talk with him. 

Ay: 


(£) What follows hath no Connexion with what immediately preceded j 
but belongs to the general Subject of the Chapter. 

(/) The Change of the Perfons in thefe Difcourfes is often fo hidden, 
that it is difficult to difeover the Speaker; and one can judge only from 
the general Scnlc. The Tranflator hath endeavoured to give this Paflago 

the 
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Ay: but one muft kifs his Hand too, and cajole him with 
Praife. 

Away with you. That is worth a Talent. It is not 
expedient for myfelf, nor my Country, nor my fellow Citi¬ 
zens, nor my Friends, to deftroy the good Citizen, and the 
Friend [in my own Character.J 

But one lhall appear not to have let heartily about the 
Bulinefs, if one fails. 

What, have you forgot again, why you went ? Do not 
you know, that a wile and good Man doth nothing for 
Appearance; but for the Sake of having adted well ? 

What Advantage then is it to him, to have adted well ? 

What Advantage is it to one, who writes the Name of 
Dion as he ought ? The having writ it. 

Is there no Reward then ? 

Why: do you leek any greater Reward, for a good Man, 
than the doing what is fair and juft ? And yet, at Olympia y 
you delire nothing elfe; but think it enough, to be crowned 
Vidlor. Doth it appear to you lo Imall and worthlefs a 
Thing, to be fair, good, and happy ? Belides: being intro¬ 
duced by God into this great City, [the World,] and bound 
to difcharge, at this time, the Duties of a Man, do you hill 
want Nurles and a Mamma; and are you (m) moved and 
effeminated by the Tears of poor foolilh Women ? Are you 
thus determined never to ceafe being an Infant ? Do not you 

the Turn which, feems moil agreeable to the Contents, without adhering; 
very literally to the fcveral Words in the Greek. Epictetus , in this Para¬ 
graph, perfonates the Scholar, whom he is exhorting to vilit a great Man.. 
ip») This refers to a former Part of the Chap ter.. 

knouy 
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know, that he who aCts like a Child, the older he is, fo 
much is he the more ridiculous ? 

§. 4. («') Did you never vilit any one at Athens , at his 
own Houfe? 

Yes : whomfoever I pleafed. 

Why.: now you • are here, be willing to vilit this Perfon, 
and you will ftill lee whom you pleafe ; only let it.be with¬ 
out Meanngfs, without Delire, or Averlion, and your Affairs 
will go well: but their going well, or not, doth not conlift 
in going to the Houfe, and Handing at the Door, or not; but 
lies within, in your own Principles ; when you have acquired 
a Contempt of Things independent, on Choice, and efteem 
none of them your own; but that what belongs to you is 
only to judge, to think, to exert your Purluits, your Delires, 
and Averfions, right. What further Room is there, after this, 
for Flattery, for Meannefs ? Why do you ftill long for the 
Quiet you enjoyed there ( 0 ); for Places familiar to you ? 
Stay a little, and thefe will become familiar to you, in their 
Turn % and then, if you are fo mean-fpirited, weep and 
lament again at leaving thefe. 

How then am I to preferve an affectionate Temper ? 

As becomes a noble-fpirited and happy Perfon, For Rea- 
fon will never tell you to be dejeCted, and broken-hearted \ 
or to depend on another j or to reproach either God, or 
Man. Be affectionate in fuch a manner as to obferve all 


(«) Help, what was faid before, about going to a great Man, is again 
refumed. 

(0) At Athens, 

tliis. 
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this. But if, from AffeSlion , as you call it, you are to be a 
Slave, and a Wretch, it is not worth your while to be affec¬ 
tionate. And what reftrains you from loving any one as a 
Mortal, as a Per fon who may be obliged to quit you ? Pray 
did not Socrates love his own Children ? But it was as became 
one, who was free, and mindful that his firft Duty was, to 
gain the Love of the Gods. Hence he violated no Part of 
the Character of a good Man, either in his Defence, or in 
fixing a Penalty on himfelf (p). Nor yet before, .when he 
was a Senator, or a Soldier. But we make ule of every Pre¬ 
tence to be mean-ipirited; fome, on the Account of a Child; 
fome, of a Mother ; and Ibrne, of a Brother. But it is not 
fit to be unhappy, on the Account of any one ; but happy, 
on the Account of All; and chiefly of God, who hath con- 
ftituted us for this Purpofe. What! did Diogeties love no¬ 
body ; who was fo gentle, and benevolent, as chearfully to 
undergo fo many Pains and Mileries of Body, for the common 
Good of Mankind? Yes: he did love them: but how? As 
became a Minifrer of Jove\ at once taking care of Men, and 
obedient to God. Hence the whole Earth, not any particular 


(p) It was tire Cuflrom at Athens , in Cafes where no fixed Punilh- 
ment was appointed by the Law, before the Judges gave Sentence, to alh 
the Criminal himfelf, what Penalty he thought he deferved. Socrates 
refilled either to comply with this Form himfelf, or fufler any of his 
Friends to do it for him ; alleging, that the naming a Penalty was a Con- 
fefiion of Guilt. When the Judges therefore a iked him, what Penalty 
he thought he deferved, he nnfwered, “ The highefi. Honours and Re- 
“ wards; and to be maintained in the Frytancum, at the public Expence." 
An Anfwer which fo extremely irritated his Judges, that they immedi¬ 
ately condemned him to Death. Pi..\ 10. Cicnno. . 

T t Place, 
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Place, was his Country. And, when he was taken Captive, he 
did not long for Athens, and his Friends and Acquaintance 
there ; but made himfelf acquainted with the Pirates, and 
endeavoured to reform them : and, when he was at laft fold, 
he lived at Corinth , juft as before at Athens : and, if he had 
gone to the Perrhcebeans (y), he would have been exactly the 
lame. Thus is Freedom acquired. Hence he ufed to lay, 
“ Ever lince Antijlhenes made me free (r), I have ceafed to 
“ be a Slave.” How did he make him free ? Hear what 
he lays. “ He taught me what was my own, and what not.. 
“ An Eftate is hot my own. . Kindred, DomefticS, Friends, 
“ Reputation, familiar Places, Manner of Life, all belong 
t: to another.” “ What is your own then?” “ The Ufe 
“ of the Appearances of Things. He Ihowed me, that I 
“ have this, not fubjed: to Reftraint, or Compulfion : no 
“ one can hinder or force me to ufe them, any otherwife 
“ than I pleafe. Who then, after this, hath any Power 
“ over me?- Philip, ox Alexander,, or Perdiccas , or the 
“ Perjian King ? Whence Ihould they have it ? For he 
** that is to be lubdued by Man, muft, long before;, be fub~ 
“ dued by Things. He therefore, of whom neither Plea- 
“ fure, nor Pain, nor Fame, nor Riches, can get the better; 
“ and who is able, whenever he thinks fit, to throw away 
“ his whole Body, with Contempt, and depart,, whole Slave 
“ can he ever be? To whom is he fubjedt?” But if 
Diogenes had taken Pleafure in living at Athens, and had been 


(y) A People towards the Extremity of Greece. 

(r) Diogenes was the Difciple of Antifthenes. Compare what Diogenes* 
fays of Antijihenes making him free, with John viii. 3,2-36. 

fubdued 
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fubdued by that Manner of Life, his Affairs would have been 
at every one’s Dilpofal; and whoever was ftronger, would 
have had the Power of grieving him. How would he have 
flattered the Pirates, think you, to make them fell him to 
fome Athenian , that he might fee again the fine Pircewn , 
the long Walls, and the Citadel ? ■ How would.you fee them, 
you Wretch ? . As a dilpirited Slave. And what Good would 
that do you ?•-“ No: but free.”-Show in what man¬ 

ner, free. See, fomebody lays hold on you; whoever takes 
you away from your ulual Manner of Life, and lays, “ You 
“ are my Slave : « for it is in my Power torellrain you from 
“ living as you like. It is in my Power to (r) aiflidl and 
“ humble you. Whenever I pleafe, you may be chearful 
“ again; and fet out, elated, for Athens What do you 
lay to him. who thus enilaves you ? What Method will you 
find of getting free ? Or dare you not fo much as look up 
at him; but, without making many Words, lupplicate to be 
difmifled ? You ought to go to Prilbn, Man, with Alacrity, 
with Speed, and to precede your Conductors. Inftead of this, 
do you regret living at Rome, and long for Greece P And, 
when you mull die, will you then too come crying to us, 
that you lhall no more lee At hens , nor walk in the Lyccewn P 
Have you travelled for this P Is it for this, that you have been 
feeking for fomebody to do you Good ? What Good ? That 
you may the more eafily folve Syllogifms, and manage hypo¬ 
thetical Arguments ? And is it for this Realon, you left your 
Brother, your Country, your Friends, your Family, that you 


urcivah die Scale feems to require ctrixr ; and it is fo 
T t 2 might 


( s) In Head of 
tranllatcd, 
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might carry back fuch Improvements as tliefe ? So that you 
did not travel for Conftancy, nor for Tranquillity 5 nor that,, 
fecured from Harm, you might complain of no one, accufe 
no one : that no one might injure you ; and that thus you 
might preferve your relative Duties, without Impediment. You 
have made a fine Traffic of it, to carry home hypothetical 
Arguments, and convertible Proportions l If you pleafe too, 
lit in the Market, and cry them for Sale,, as Mountebanks do 
their Medicines. Why will you not rather deny, that you know 
even what you have learned;. for fear of bringing a Scandal 
upon Theorems, as ulelels? What Hai m hath Philolbphy done 
you" ? In what hath Chryfippus injured you, that you ffiould 
give a Proof, by your Actions, that Philolbphy is of no 
Value ? Had you not Evils enough at home ? How many 
Caules for Grief and Lamentation had you there, even if 
you had not travelled? But you have added more 5 and, if 
you ever get any new Acquaintance and Friends, you will 
find frefh Caufes for groaning; and, in like manner, if you 
attach yourlelf to any other Country. To what Purpole 
therefore do you live? To heap Sorrow upon Sorrow, to 
make you wretched ? And then you tell me this is AffeSHon .. 
What Affection, Man ? If it be good, it is not the Caule 
of any Illif ill, I will have nothing to do with it. I was 
born for my own Good; not Ill* 

§.5. What then is the proper Exercile in this Cafe? 

Firft, the higheft, and principal, and obvious, as it were 
at your Door, is, that when you attach yourlelf to any 
thing, it may not be as to what cannot be taken away. 

But as to what ? 


As 
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As to lomething of the fame kind with an earthen Pot, 
or a glafs Cup ; that, when it happens to be broken, you 
may remember not to be troubled (t). So here too : when 
you kifs your Child, or your Brother, or your Friend, never 
intirely give way to the Appearance, nor fuffer the Pleasure 
to diffufe itfelf as far as it will; but curb it, reftrain it, like 
thole who Hand behind triumphant Victors, and remind 
them, that they are Men. Do you likewile remind your- 
felf, that you love what is mortal ; that you love what is not 
your own. It is allowed you for the prelent, not irrevo¬ 
cably, nor for ever; but as a Fig, or a Bunch of Grapes, 
in the appointed Sealon. If you long for thele in Winter, 
you are a Fool. So, if you long for your Son, or your 
Friend, when he is not allowed you, know, you wilh for 
Figs in Winter. For as Winter is to a Fig, lb is every 
Accident in the Univerle, to thofe Things which are taken 
away by it. In the next place, reprelent to yourlelf Appear¬ 
ances contrary to [u) whatever Objects give you Pleafure. 
What Harm is there, while you are killing your Child, to 
lay loftly, “ To-morrow you will die: ” and lo to your 
Friend, “ To-morrow either you or I lhall go away, and 
“ we lhall lee each other no more.” 

But thefe Sayings are ominous. 

And fo are fome Incantations : but, becaufe they are ufe - 
ful, I do not mind it; only let them be ufeful. But do you 
call any thing ominous, except what is the Signification of 
fome HI ? Cowardice is ominous ; Mean-fpiritednefs is omin - 

(/) See Enchiridion c. iii. 

(,v) The Tranflation here follows Mr. Uptons Conjedlurc. Ei> cartel. 

an^tcriy £sc. 
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ous ; Lamentation,, Grief, Want of Shame. Thefe are Words 
of bad Omen ; and yet we ought not to be fcrupulous of 
ufing them,, as, a Guard againft the Things they mean. But 
do you tell me, that a Word is ominous which is Significant 
of any- thing natural? Say too, that it is ominous , for Ears of 
Corn to be reaped; for this dignifies the Deftrudtion of the 
Corn ;- ,but not of the World. ,Say too, that the Fall of the 
Leaf is. ominous ; and that a candied Mafsfhould be produced 
from Figs ; and Raifins, from Grapes. For all thefe are 
changes from a.,former, into another State; not a Deftruc- 
tion, but a certain appointed Oeconomy and Adminiftration. 
Such is Abfence, a fmall Change : fuch is Death, "a greater 
Change : not from what now is nothing, but to what now 
is not. 

(w) What then, Shall I be no more? 

You will be : but [you will be] fome thing elfe, of which, 
at prefent, the World hath no Need : for even you were not 
produced when you plealed, but when the World had Need [of 
you.] Hence a wile and good Man, mindful who he is, and 
whence he came, and by whom he was. produced, > is attentive 
only how he may fill his Poll regularly, and dutifully to God. 
“ Is it thy Plealure I Should any longer continue in being ? 

‘ 1 I will continue, free, fpirited, agreeably to thy Pleafure : 
“ for Thou haft made, me incapable, of Reftraint, in what 
“ is my own. But haft Thou no farther Ufe for me ? Fare 


( 70 ) The Trariflatioh foliovvs Mr'. Uptons Tranfpoifkion of own. The 
Meaning of" the Pafiage is, that, 'though the pcrfonal Exiflencc is diflolvcd, 
and deflroyed by Death, the Subfiance, out of which it was produced, 
remains, under fome other Form ; which was the Stoic Dodtrine. 

Ct thou 
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f< thou well! I have ftaid thus long for thy Sake alone, 
<c and no other; and now I depart in Obedience to Thee.” 

--“ How do you depart?”-“Again: agreeably to thy 

<c Pleafure; as free, as thy Servant, as one ienhble of thy 
C{ Commands, and thy Prohibitions. But, while I am em- 
“ ployed in thy Service, what wouldft Thou have me be ? 
“ A Prince, or a private Man; a Senator, or a Plebeian; 
“ a Soldier, or a General ; a Preceptor, or the Mafter of a 
“ Family ? Whatever Poll: or Rank Thou fhalt ailign me, 
“ like Socrates , I will die a thoufand times rather than 
“ defect it. TV here wouldft Thou haveme be ? At Rorze> 
cc or at Athens \ at 'Thebes , or at Gyarosf Only remember 
“ me there. . If Thou fhalt fend me, where Men cannot live 
“ conformably to Nature, I do not depart from thence [x)\ 
“ in Difobedience to thy Will; but as receiving my Signal 
“ of Retreat from Thee. I do not defert Thee : Heaven 
“ forbid ! but I perceive Thou haft no Ufe for me. If a 
“ Life conformable to Nature be granted, I will feek no 
“ other Place, but that in which I am; nor any other Com- 
“ pany, but thofe with whom I am.” 

§. 6. Let thefe Things be ready at hand, Night and Day. 
Thefe Things write; thefe Things read; of thefe Things 
talk both to yourfelf and others. [Aik them,] “ Have you 
“ any Afliftance to give me for this Purpofe ?” And again, 
go and afk another, and another. Then, if any of thofe 
Things fhould happen that are faid to be againft our Will, 
immediately this will be a Relief to you; in the firft place, 


(x) Ati-ciOw. Wolfiit,s. 


that 
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that.it was not unexpected. For it is a great Matter, upon 
all Occalions, to [be able to] lay (y), £t I knew that I begot 
“ one born to die.” Thus do you lay too ; <c I knew that 
“ I was liable to die, to remove, to be exiled, to be impri- 
“ foned.” If afterwards you turn to yourfelf, and feek from 
what Quarter the Event proceeds, you will prefently recoi ¬ 
led; : “ It is from Things independent on Choice; not from 
u what is my own. What then is it to me ?” Then, far¬ 
ther (which is the chief): Who lent it ? The Commander, 
the General, the City, the Law of the City ? Give it me 
then; for I mull always obey the Law in all Things. Far¬ 
ther yet: when any Appearance molells you (for [to prevent] 
that , is not in your Power,) llrive againll it; and,, by Realbn, 
conquer it. Do not fuffer it to gain Strength, nor to lead 
you on to Confequences ; and reprefent what, and how, it 
pleafes. If you are at Gyaros , do not reprefent to yourfelf 
the Manner of Living at Rome ; how many Pleafures you 
ufed to find there, and how many would attend your Return; 
but be intent on this Point; How he, who lives at Gyaros , 
may live with Spirit and Comfort, at Gyaros. And, if you 
are at Rome , do not reprefent to yourfelf the Manner of 
Living at Athens : but conlider only, how you ought to live 
where you are. Laftly: to all other Pleafures oppofe that of 
being confcious, that you are obeying God; and performing, 
not in Word, but in Deed, the Duty of a wife and good Man. 
How great a 'Filing is it to be able to lay to yourfelf, “ What 
“ others are now lolemnly arguing in the Schools, and feern 

(y) This was faid by Xenophon , when News was brought him, that 
his Sun Gryllus was killed in a Battle. 

. “ to 
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c< to carry beyond Probability, this I am [a£tually] per- 
“ forming. They are fitting and expatiating upon my Vir- 
** tues, and difputing about «%?, and celebrating me. Jupiter 
u hath been pleafed to let me receive a Demonftration of 
<c this from myfelf; and indeed that He may know, whether 
“ he hath a Soldier, a Citizen, fuch as he Ihould be, and 
“ to produce me as a Witnefs to other Men, concerning 
“ Things independent on Choice. See that your Fears were 
“ vain, your Appetites vain. Seek not Good from without: 
“ feek it in yourlelves, or you will never find it. For 
“ this Reafon, he now brings me hither, , now fends me 
(t thither j fhows me to Mankind, poor, without Authority, 
£< fickj lends me to Gyaros ; leads me to Prilon : not that 
<( he hates me: Heaven forbid ! For who hates the bell: of 
“ his Servants? Nor that he neglects me: for he doth not 
“ neglect any one of die Imalleft (z) Things : but to exer- 
tc cife me, and make ufe of me as a Witnefs to others. 
“ Appointed to fuch a Service, do I ftill care where I 
c< am, or with whom, or what is laid of me, inftead of 
<£ being wholly attentive to God, and to his Orders and. 
“ Commands ? ” 

§. 7. Having thefe Things always at hand, and pradtifing, 
them by yourfelf, and making them ready for Ufe, you. will 
never want any one to comfort and ftrengthen you. For 
Shame doth not confift in not having any thing to eat, but, 
in not having Reafon enough to exempt you from Fear and- 


(z) Compare this with the Deici iption of the univerfal Care of Provi¬ 
dence, Matth. x. 29, 30. and the Occallon on which it was introduced. 

U u Sonow. 
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Sorrow. But, if you once acquire that Exemption, wilL a 
Tyrant, or his Guards, or Courtiers, be any thing to you? 
Will any Deftination of Offices, or they who offer Sacrifices 
in the Capitol, on being admitted into the Emperor’s Train, 
give you Uneafinefs, who have received fb great a Command 
from Jupiter f Only, do not make a Parade of it, nor grow 
infolent upon it. But fhow it by your Actions: and, though 
no one fhould perceive it, be content, that you are well, 
and happy. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Concerning Ihofe who defijl from their Purpofe . 

§. r. ^^lONSIDER which of the Things, which you 
at firft propofed to yourfelf, you have retained, 
which not, and how; which give you Pleafure, which 
Pain, in the Reflection; and, if poflible, recover your¬ 
felf, where you have failed. For the Champions, in this 
greateft of Combats, muff not grow weary ; but are even 
contentedly to bear Whipping. For this is no Combat of 
Wreftling or Boxing; where both he who fucceeds, and he 
who doth not fucceed, may poflibly be of very great Worth, 
or of little; indeed may be very fortunate, or very miferable: 
but the Combat is for good Fortune and Happinefs itfelf. 
What is the Cafe then ? Here , even if we have renounced 
the Conteft, no one reftrains us from renewing it; nor need 
we wait for another Four Years, for the Return of another 
Olympiad ; but recollecting, and recovering yourfelf, and 
.returning with the fame Zeal, you may renew it immediately: 
and even if you fhould again yield, you may again begin: and, 

if 
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if you once get the Victory, you become like one who . hath 
never yielded. Only do not begin, from a Habit of this, to 
do it with Plealure, and then, like Quails that have fled the 
Pit (a), go about as if you were a brave Champion, though 

you have been conquered, all the Games round (b). - u The 

“ Appearance of a pretty Girl conquers me.” What then ? 
<c Have not I been conquered before ? I have a mind to 

tc rail at fomebody. Well: have not I railed before ?”- 

You talk to us juft as if you had come off unhurt. Like 
one that fhould lay to his Phylician, who had forbidden him 
to bathe, “ Why, did not I bathe before ? ” Suppole the 
Phylician fhould anlwer him, “ Well : and what was the 
Conlequence of your Bathing? Were not you feverilh ? 
“ Had not you the Head-ach ? ” So, when you before railed 
at lomebody, did not you a£t like an ill-natured Perfon ; 
like an impertinent one ? Have not you fed this Habit of 
yours, by Actions familiar to it ? When you were conquered 
by a pretty Girl, did you come off with Impunity ? Why 
then do you talk of what you have done before ? You ought 
to remember it, I think, as Slaves do Whipping; fo as to 

refrain from the lame Faults.-“ But the Cale is unlike: 

“ for there it is Pain that caules the Remembrance : but 
Ci what is the Pain, what the Punilhment, of my committing 


(.a) It was a Sport among the Greeks , to put Quails in a circular Space, 
like our Cockpits, and ufe various Ways of trying their Courage. If the 
Quail run away out of the Pit, its Mailer loft. 

(h) An Allulion to the Pythian , JJlhmian, Netnean, and Olympic Games. 
The Perfons who were victorious in all thefe, were diftinguillicd by a par¬ 
ticular Name; lignifying, diat they had been Conquerors through the 
whole Circle of the Games. Upton. 

UU 2 
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“ Faults ? For when was I ever habituated [by any Suffer- 

“ ing] to avoid acting ill?”-Therefore the Pains of 

Experience, whether we will, or not, have their Ufe.. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

Concerning Thofe who are in Dread of Want. 

§. i ,{a) A RE not you afhamed to be more fearful and 
/ \ mean-fpirited than fugitive Slaves ? To what 
Eftates, to what Servants,, do they truft, when they run away,, 
arid leave their Matters ? Do not they, after carrying off a. 
little with them for the Firft Days, travel over Land and 
Sea, contriving firft one, then another Method of getting 
Food ? And what Fugitive ever died with Hunger ? But" 
you tremble, and lie awake by Night,, for fear you fhould 
want Necefiaries- Wretch-!, are you fb blind? Do not you- 
fee the Way where the Want of Necefiaries leads ? 

Why, where doth it lead' ? 

Where a Fever, where even a Stone falling on you, leads- 

to Death. Have not you yourfelf then, often laid, this to your. 
Companions? Have not you read, have, not you-written, 
many Things of this kind ? And how often have you arro¬ 
gantly boafted, that you are eafy with regard to Death? 

Ay: but my Family too will ftarve with Plunger. 

What then ? Doth their Hunger lead any other Way than 
yours ? Is there not the fame Defcent ? The fame State 
below? Will you not then, in every Want and Neceflity, 

(a) Compare this Chapter with the beautiful and affedting Difcourfcs 

of our Saviour on the fame Subject, Matth. vi. 25--34. Luke xii. 

22--:—30. 


look 
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look with Confidence there, where even the moil Rich and 
Powerful, and Kings artd Tyrants themfelves mult defcend ? 
You indeed, hungry perhaps; and they, burft with Indigef- 
tion and Drunkennefs ? What Beggar have you almoft ever 
feen, who did not live to Old-age, nay to extreme Old-age ? 
Chilled with Cold Day and Night, lying on the Ground, 
and eating only what is barely neceffary, they come nearly 

to an Impollibility of Dying.-Cannot you write ? Cannot 

you keep a School ? Cannot you be a Watchman at fome- 
body’s Dbor ? 

But it is fhameful to come to this Neceflity. 

Firft therefore, learn what Things are fhameful; and' 
then tell us, you are a Philofopher :■ but at prefent* do not 
bear, that even any one elfe fhould call you fo. Is that 
fhameful to you^ which is not your own Adt ? Of which you 
are not the Caufe ? Which hath happened to you by Acci¬ 
dent, like a Fever, or the Head-ach ? If your Parents were 
poor, or left others their Heirs,. or, though they are living, 
do not aflift you, are thefe Things fhameful for you P Is this, 
what you have learned from the Philofophers ? Have you 
never heard, that what is fhameful is blameable; and what' 
is blameable deferv.es to be Blamed ? Whom do you blame, 
for an Adtion not his own, which he hatli not done him- 
felf ? Did you then make your Father, fuch a one [as he is] ? 
Or is it in your Power to mend’him ? Is that permitted' 
you ? What then, muft you defire what is not permitted j 
and, when you fail of it, be aJJoamed P Are you thus habi¬ 
tuated, even when you are ftiidying Philofophy, to depend 
upon others, and to hope nothing from yourfelf ? Sigh then, 
and groan, and cat in Fear, that you fhall have no Victuals 

To- 
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To-morrow, Tremble, left your Servants fhould rob you, 
.or run away from you, or die. Thus live on, without 
■ceafing, whoever you are, who have applied to Philofophy in 
Name only; and, as much as in you lies, have difgraced its 
Theorems, by fhowing, that they are unprofitable and ufe- 
lefs to tliofe who take up the Profeflion of them. You have 
never made Conftancy, Tranquillity, and Apathy, the Object 
of your Defires; have attended on no one upon this Account; 
but on many, for the Sake of Syllogifms: nor have ever, 
by yourfelf, examined any one of thefe Appearances. “ Can 

I bear this, or can I. not bear it ? What remains for me 
“ to do ? ” But, as if all your Affairs went fafe and well, 
you have dwelt upon the Third Clafs (^), that of Security 

from Failure; that you may never fail-Of what?-Fear, 

Mean-fpiritednefs, Admiration of Riches, an unaccomplished 
Defire, and unfuccefsful Averfion. Thefe are the Things 
which you have been labouring to fecure. Ought you not jfirft 
to have acquired fomething by the Ufe of Reafon, and then to 
have provided Security for that f Whom did you ever fee 
building a Round of Battlements, without placing them upon 
a Wall ? And what Porter is ever fet where there is no Door ? 
But you ftudy. Can you fhow me what you fludy ? 

Not to be fhaken by Sophiftry. 

Shaken from what ? Show me firfl, what you have in your 
Cuftody; what you meafure, or what you weigh; and then 
accordingly fhow me the Balance, or the Bufhel. What, 
fignifies it to go on, ever fo long, meafuring Duft ? Ought 
you not to fhow, what makes Men happy, what makes their 


$) Sec Introduction, §. 6, 
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Affairs proceed as they wifh ? How we may blame no one, 
accufe no one; how acquiefce in the Adminiftration of the 
Univerfe? Show me thefe Things. “ See, I do fhow them,” 

fay you; “ I will folve Syllogifms to you.”-This is the 

Meafure, Wretch, and not the Thing meafured. Hence 
you now pay the Penalty due for neglecting Philofophy. You 
tremble, you lie awake, you advife with every body; and 
if what you are advifed to, doth not pleale every body, you 
think that you have been ill-advifed. Then you dread 
Hunger, as you fancy: but it is not Hunger that you dread; 
but you are afraid, that you fhall not have a Cook ; that 
you fhall not have another Perfon for a Butler ; another, to 
pull off your Shoes ; a fourth, to drefs you ; others, to rub 
you; others, to follow you: that, when you have undreffed 
yourfelf in the Bathing-room, and ftretched yourfelf out like 
thofe who are crucified, you may be rubbed here and there; 
and the Perfon who prefides over thefe Operations may Hand’ 
by, and fay, “ Come this Way; give your Side ; take hold 
“ on his Head ; turn your Shoulder: ” and that, when you 
are returned home from the Bath, you may bawl out, <c Doth 
“ nobody bring any thing to eat ? ” And then, “ Take 
“ away; wipe the Table.” This is your Dread, that you 
fhall not be able to lead the Life of a lick Man. But 
learn the Life of thofe in Health : how Slaves live ; how, 
Labourers; how, thofe who are genuine Philofophers; how 
Socrates lived, even with a Wife and Children; how, Dio- 
genes ; how, Cleanthes (c), at once ftudying and drawing 

Water,. 


(r) Cleanthes was a Stoic Philosopher, the Difcipie and SncceiJbr at 
Zeno. He ufed to draw Water lor his Livelihood all Night, and Htuiv 
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Water. If thefe are the Things you would have, you will 
have them every-where, and with a fearlefs Confidence. 

In what ? 


In the only Thing that can be confided in; what is lure, in- 
rcapable of being reftrained, or taken away; your own Choice. 


§.2. But why have you contrived to make yourfelf fo 
ufelefs, and good for nothing, that nobody will receive you 
into their Houfe; nobody take care of you: but though, if 
.any found ufeful Vefiel was thrown out of Doors, whoever 
finds it, will take it up, and efteem it as a Gain; yet nobody 
will take up you ; but every body efteem you a Lofs. What, 
.cannot you fo much as perform the Office of a Dog, or a 
Cock ? Why then do you wiffi to live any longer, if you 
are fo worthlefs ? Doth any good Man fear, that Food fhould 
fail him ? It doth not fail the Blind; it doth not fail the 
Lame. Shall it fail a good Man ? A Paymafter is not want¬ 
ing to a Soldier, or to a Labourer, or to a Shoemaker; and 
fhall one be wanting to a good Man ? Is God fo negligent 
of his own Inftitutions; of his Servants; of his Witnefles, 
whom alone he makes ufe of as Examples to the Uninftru<fted, 
both that Pie is ; and that He adminifters the Univerfe rightly; 
and doth not ncgledt human Affairs; and that no Evil hap¬ 
pens to a good Man, either living or dead ? What then is the 


all Day. He was lo poor, that for Want of proper Materials, he uled to 
yvrite down what he had heard from his Mailer Zeno , on Tiles, and Pieces 
of Bone. The Phylicians ordered him, for a Swelling in his Gums, to 
r.bftain two Days from Food ; with which he complied. When he was 
recovered, they gave him Leave to return to his ufual Diet; which he 
refilled ; and, faying he was now far advanced on his Journey, llarved 
Jiimfclf to Death. Diot;. Laekt. 

Cafe, 
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Cafe when he doth not beftow Food ? What elfe, than that, 
like a good General, he hath made me a Signal of Retreat ? 
I obey, I follow; {peaking well of my Leader, prailing his 
Works. For I came when it feemed good to him ; and 
again, when it feems good to him, I depart: and in Life 
it was my Bufinels to praift God, both by myfelf, to each 
particular Per/on, and to tire World. Doth he not grant 
me many Things ? Doth he not grant me Affluence ? It is 
not his Pleafure, that I fhould live luxurioufly : for he 
did not grant that even to Hercules , his own Son 3 but 
another (d) reigned over Argos and Mycene ; while he lived 
fubjedt to Command, laboured, and was exercifed. And 
Ruryfiheus was juft what he was; neither King of Argos , 
nor Mycene ; not being indeed King of himfelf. But Her¬ 
cules was Ruler and Governor of the whole Earth and Seas; 
the Expeller of Lawleflnefs and Injuftice ; the Introducer of 
Juftice and Sandtity. And this he effected naked and alone. 
Again : when TJlyJfes was fhipwrecked, and eaft away, did 
his helplefs Condition at all dejedt him ? Did it break his 
Spirit ? No.: But -how did he go to Naujicaa , and her 
Attendants, to aik thole Neceflaries which it feems moft 
fhameful to beg from another.? 

As the fierce Lion , on the Mountain bred, 

Co?tfidmg in his Strength -»- 

Confiding in what ? Not in Glory, nor in Riches, nor in Do¬ 
minion ; but in his own Strength: that is, in his Principles, 
concerning what Things are in our own Power; what, not. 
For theft alone arc what render us free, render us incapable 


X X 


(d) Eu'jj-hcus. 


of 
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of Reftraint $ raife the Head of the Dejected, and make 
them look, with unaverted Eyes, full in the Face of the 
Rich, and of the Tyrants: and this was the Gift of the Phi- 
loiopher (e). But you will not fet out with Confidence; but 
trembling, about fuch Trifles as Clothes and Plate. Wretch! 
have you thus wafted your Time till now ? 

But what, if I fhould be fick ? 

You will be fick as you ought. 

Who will take care of me ? 

God : your Friends. 

I fhall lie in a hard Bed. 

But like a Man. 

I fhall not have a convenient Room. 

You will be fick in an inconvenient one then. 

Who will provide Victuals for me ? 

They who provide for others too : you will be fick like 
Mams (f). 

But, befides, what will be the Conclufion of my Sicknefs ? 
Any other than Death ? 

Why, do not you know then, that the Origin of all 
human Evils, and of Mean-fpiritednefs, and Cowardice, is 
not Death ; but rather the Fear of Death ? Fortify yourfelf 
therefore againft this. Hither let all your Difcourfes, Read¬ 
ings, Exercifes, tend. And then you will know, that thus 
alone are Men made free. 


(r) The Senfe would be better, if we read T »s (piA.ocrocpia.f, of Philofophy. 
(f) The Name of a Slave, particularly of a Slave who once belonged 
to Diogenes: and perhaps this Expreilion alludes to fome Story about: 
him, which is now unknown. 

End of the Third Book. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of Freedom. 

§. is free, who lives as he likes; who is 

not liibjedt either to Compuhion, to 
L lgjllE Reftraint, or to Violence: whole Purluits 
are unhindered, his Delires fuccefsful, 
his Averfions unincurred. Who then 

would with to lead a wrong Courle of Life ?-“ No one.” 

_Who would live deceived, prone to miftake, unjuft, 

diffolute, difcontented, dejedtcd ?-“ No one.”--—No 

wicked Man then lives as he likes; therefore neither is he 
free. And who would live in Sorrow, Fear, Envy, Pity ; 

with disappointed Dcfires, and incurred Averfions?- <c No 

X X 2 “ 


one. 
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“ one. --Do we. then find any of the Wicked exempt from 
Sorrow,, Fear,,. difappointed Defires, incurred Averfions ?.--— r 
“ Not one.”——Confequently then* not. free (a).- . 

§.2. If a Perfon who hath been twice Conful fhould hear 
this, provided you add, but you are a wife Man; this is 
“ nothing to you',” he will forgive you. But if you tell him 
the Truth} that, in point of Slavery, he doth'not differ from 
thofe who have been thrice fold, what muff you expedt, but 
to be beaten ? “ For how, lays he, am I a Slave? My Father 
“ was free, my Mother free (b). Befides, I am a Senator too, 
“ and the Friend of Gee/ar ; and have been twice Conful} 

“ and have myfelf many Slaves.”-In the firft place, moft 

worthy Sir, perhaps your Father too was a Slave of the fame 
kind} and your Mother, and your Grandfather, and all your 
Anceftors fucceflively. But even if they were ever, fo free,, 
what is that to you t For what, if they were of a generous, 
you, of a mean Spirit: they, brave; and'you, a Coward:, 
they, fober} and you, diflolute ? 

§. 3. And, “ What, fays he, is this towards being; a 

“ Slave?” (c) -Do you think it nothing towards being a 

Slave, to adt againft your Will? Compelled, and lamenting ? 

-“ Be it fo. But who can compel 1 me, but the Mafter of 

“ All, Ccefar f ”-By your own Confeflion then, you have 


(a) Whofoevcr committelh Sin,, is the Servant of Sin. John viii. 34. 

{b) They an fivered him, We be Abraham’.) Seed, and were never in Bond¬ 
age to any Man : how fayeji thou, Te Jhall be made free? John viii. 33. 

(c) Mr. Upton’s Copy tranfpofes many Pages of this Chapter to their 
right Place; which, in others, were joined to the lall Chapter of the 
Ihird Book. 
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one Matter: and let not his being, as you lay, Matter of All, 
give you any Comfort; but know, that you are a Slave in a? 
great Family.' Thus the Nicopolitans too, frequently cry 
out, “ By the Life of Ccefar , we are free!” 

§. 4. For the prelent, however, if you pleafe, we will let- 
Ccefar alone. But tell me this. Have you never been in 
Love with any one, either of a lervile or liberal Condition ? 

-« Why, what is that to the being either a Slave, on 

c ‘ free ? ”-Was you never commanded any thing by your 

Miftrefs, that you did not chufe ? Have you never flattered 
your Slave ? Have you never killed her Feet ? Arid yet, if 
you were commanded to kils Ccefar s Feet, you would think 
it an Outrage, and an Excefs of Tyranny. Have you never 
gone out by Night, where you did not chufe ? Have 
you never fpent more than you chofe ? Have not you 
lometimes uttered your Words with Sighs and Groans ? 
Born to be reviled, and fhut out of Doors? But, if you 
are aihamed to confels your own Follies, lee what Thra- 
fonides (d) fays, and doth; who, after having fought more 
Battles perhaps than you, went out by Night, when Get a (e) 
would not dare to go: nay, had he been compelled to it by 
him,. would have gone roaring, and lamenting his bitter 
Servitude. And what doth [this Matter of his] fay after¬ 
wards ? “A forry Girl hath enilaved me , whom no Enemy 

u ever enilaved.”-(Wretch I to be the Slave of a Girl, and 

a forry Girl too !. Why then do you ftill call yourfclf free?' 

(d) A Character in one of the Comedies of Menander, called ‘The 
Hated Lover. 

(c) The Name of a Slave. 

Why 
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Why do you boaft your military Expeditions ?)——Then he 
calls for a Sword, and is angry with the Perfon, who, out of 
JCindnefs, denies it ; and lends Prefents to her who hates 
him; and begs, and weeps, and then again is elated on every 
little Succels. But how is he elated even then ? Is it lo, as 
neither pallionately to delire or fear ? 

§. 5. Conlider, in Animals, what is our Idea of Freedom. 
Some keep tame Lions, and feed, and even carry them about 
with them : and who will lay, that any liich Lion is free ? 
Nay, doth he not live the more llavilhly, the more he lives at 
eafe ? And who., diat had Senle and Reafon, would wilh to 
be one of thole Lions ? Again: How much do Birds, which 
are taken and kept in a Cage, fuflfer, by trying to fly away ? 
Nay, fome of them ftarve with Hunger, rather than undergo 
fuch a Life : then, as many of them as are faved, it is 
fcarcely, and with Difficulty, and in a pining Condition; 
and the Moment they find any Hole, out they hop. Such 
a Defire have they of natural Freedom, and to be at their 

own Difpofal, and unreftrained,-“ And what Harm (f) 

“ doth this Confinement do you ? ”-“ What fay you ? I 

<£ was born to fly where I pleafe, to live in the open Air, 
tc to fing when I pleafe. You deprive me of all this, and 
“ fay, What Harm doth it do you?” 

§. 6. Hence we will allow thole only to be free, who do 
not endure Captivity; but, as foon as they are taken, die, 
and efcape. Thus Diogenes fome-where fays, That the only 
Way to Freedom is to die with Eafe. And he writes to the 


(f) Wolfms , very rightly, for scaAoi' reads xcotor. 


P erf tan 
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Perjian King; “You can no more enflave the Athenians , 

“ than you can Filh.”-“ How ? What, Ihall not I take 

“ them ? ”-- te If you do take them, fays he, they will 

“ leave you, and be gone, like Filh. For take a Filh, and 
“ it dies. And, if the Athenians too die, as foon as you 
“ have taken them, of what Ufe are your warlike Prepara- 

“ tions?”-This is the Voice of a free Man, who had 

examined the Matter in earned:; and, as it might be expedted, 
found it out. But, if you leek it where it is not, what 
wonder, if you never find it ? 

§.7. A Slave willies to be immediately let free. Think you 
it is becaufe he is delirous to pay his Fine to the Officer (g)? 
No : but becaufe he fancies, that, for want of acquiring, 
his Freedom, he hath hitherto lived under Reftraint, and 
unprofperoufiy. “ If I am once let free, lays he, it is all 
“ Prosperity : I care for no one; I fpeak to All, as their 
“ Equal, and on a Level with them. I go where I will, I 
“ come when (h), and how I will.” He is at laft made free; 
and prelently, having no-where to eat, he leeks whom he 
may flatter, with whom he may lup. He then either fu li¬ 
mits to the bafeA and molt infamous Proflritution; and, if 
he can obtain Admiflion to Ibme great Man's Table, falls 
into a Slavery much worle than the former: or, if the Crea¬ 
ture, void of Senfe and right Tafte, happens to acquire an 
affluent Fortune, lie doats upon fome Girl, laments, and is 


(g) Sec p. 113. Note d. 

(/<) It teems ncccffary, that odtv and otov fhould be ot ay and airu ,; 
and they arc To tranllatcd. 


unhappy, 
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unhappy, and wifoes for Slavery again. “ For what Harm 
“ did it do me ? Another clothed me, another food me, 
“ another fed me, another took care of me when I was lick. 
“ It was but in a few Things, by way of Return, I uled to 
“ ferve him. Byt now, miferable Wretch ! what do I fuffer, 
“ in being a Slave to many, inllead of one! Yet, if I can 
<c obtain the Equeftrjan Rings (/% I foall live with the 
“ utmoft Profperity and Happinefs.” In order to obtain 
them, .he firft luffers what he delerves ; and, .as foon as he 
hath obtained them, it is all the lame again. “ But then, 
tl fays he, if I do but get a military Command, I foall be 
V delivered from all my Troubles.” He gets a military Com¬ 
mand. He luffers as much as the vileft Rogue of a Slave c 
and, neverthelefs, he alks for a fecond Command, and a 
third : and, when he hath put the finifoing Hand, and is 
made a Senator, then he is a Slave indeed. When he comes 
into the Afiembly, it is then that he undergoes lys fineft and 
moll Iplendid Slavery. 

§.-8. --- {k). Not to be a Fool; but to learn what 

Socrates taught; the Nature of Things.; and not to adapt 
Pre-conceptions rafoly .to particular Subjects. For the .Caufe 
of all human Evils is, the not being able to adapt general 
Pre-conceptions to particular Cales. But .different People 
have different Opinions. -One thinks the Caule of his Evils 
to be, that he is lick. By no means: but that he doth not 


(/') A gold Ring was the peculiar Ornament of the Roman Knights, 
;hy which they were diftinguifhed from the Plebeians. Upton. 

(/r) Something is here wanting in the Original. 
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adapt his Pre-conceptions right. Another, that he is poor: 
another, that he hath a harlh Father and Mother: another, 
that he is not in the good Graces of Ccefar. This is nothing 
elfe, but not underftanding how to adapt our Pre-conceptions. 
For, who hath not a Pre-conception of Evil, that it is hurt¬ 
ful ? That it is to be avoided ? That it is by all means to 
be prudently guarded again!!: ? One Pre-conception doth not 
contradidt another, except when it comes to be adapted. What 
then is this Evil, thus hurtful, and to be avoided ? “ Not 
“ to be the Friend of Ccefar ,” faith one. He is gone 3 he 
fails in the adapting; he is embarrafled; he leeks what is 
nothing to the Purpofe. For, if he gets to be Ccefar s 
Friend, he is never the lels diftant from what he fought. 
For what is it that every Man feeks? To be fecure, to be 
happy, to do what he pleafes without Reftraint, and without 
Compulfion. 'When he becomes the Friend of CceJ'ar then, 
doth he ceafo.to be reftrained ? To be compell’d ? Is he focure ? 
Is he happy ? Whom fhall he afk ? Whom can we better 
credit than this very Man, who hath been his Friend ? Come 
forth and tell us, whether you deep more quietly now, or 
before you were the Friend of Ccefar P You presently hear 
him cry, “ Leave off, for Heaven’s lake, and do not infillt 
il me. You know not the Mifories I fuffer: there is no Sleep 
Sl for me ; but one comes, and faith, that Ccefar is already 
u awake; another, that he is juft going out. Then follow 
“ Perturbations, then Cares.” Well: and when did you ufo 
to fup more pleafantly, formerly, or now ? Hear what he 
fays about this too. When he is not invited, lie is di ft railed : 
and if he is, he flips like a Slave with his Mafter, lolicitous 
all the while, not to lay or do any thing fooliih. And what 
Y y thi.W 
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think you ? Is he afraid of being whipped, like a Slave ? 
How can he hope to efcape fo well ? No : but as becomes; 

fo great a Man, Ccefar s Friend, of lofing his Head.-And 

when did you bathe more quietly; when did you perform your 
Exercifes more at your leifure ; in fhort, which Life would 
you rather wifh to live, your prelent, or the former ? I could 
(wear, there is no one fo ftupid and infenfible (/), as not to 
deplore his Mifories, in proportion as he is more the Friend 
of Civfar.. 

§.9. Since then, neither they who are called Kings [m)\, 
nor the Friends of Kings, live as they like; who, after all,, 
are free ? Seek,.^andyou will find: for you are furnifhed by 
Nature with Means for difcovering the Truth. But, if you. 
are not able by thefe alone to find the Confequence, hear 
them who have fought it. What do they fay ? Do you think. 

Freedom a Good ?- u The greateft.”-Can any one then,, 

who attains the greateft Good be unhappy, or unfuccefsful 

in his Affairs ?-“ No. ”-As many, therefore, as you fee. 

unhappy, lamenting, unprofjperous, confidently propounce 

them not free.-“ I do.”-Henceforth then we have 

done with Buying and Selling, and fuch-like ftated Con¬ 
ditions of becoming Slaves. For, if you have made thefe 
Conceflions properly, whether a great or a little King, a 
Confular, or one twice a Conful, be unhappy, he is not 
free.-“ Agreed.” 


(/) A vaXymoi for a raA>iO»s. Upton. 

( m ) The Stoics held the wife Man to be the only real King. Upton, 


§• J O* 
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§. 10. Further then, anfwer me this: Do you think Free¬ 
dom to be fomething great, and noble, and valuable ?- 

“ How fhould I not?”-Is it poffible then, that he who 

acquires any thing fo great, and valuable, and noble, fhould 

be of an abjedt Spirit ?-“ It is not. ”-Whenever then 

you fee any one fubjedt to another, and flattering him, con¬ 
trary to his own Opinion, confidently fay, that He too is not 
free : and not only if he doth it for a Supper, but even if 
it be for a Government; nay, a Confulfhip : but call thofe 
indeed little Slaves, who adt thus for the Sake of little 

Things; and the others, as they deferve, great Slaves.- 

4C Be this too agreed.”-Well: do you think Freedom to 

be fomething independent and felf-determined ?- “ How 

“ can it be otherwife?”-Him then, whom it is in the 

Power of another to reftrain or to compell, affirm confi¬ 
dently, to be not free. And do not mind his Grandfathers, or 
Great Grandfathers; or inquire, whether he hath been bought 
or fold : but, if you hear him fay, from his Heart, and with 
Emotion, my Mafter, though twelve Lidlors fliould inarch 
before him, call him a Slave. And, if you fliould hear him 
fay, Wretch, that I am ! what do I fuffer ! call him a Slave. 
In fliort, if you fee him wailing, complaining, unproiperous, 

call him a Slave in Purple.-“ Suppofe then he dotli nothing 

iC of all this ? ”-Do not yet fay, he is free; but learn whe¬ 

ther his Principles are liable to Compulfion, to Reftraint, or 
Difappointment; and, if you find this to be the Cafe, call 
him a Slave, keeping Holiday during the Saturnalia (//), Say, 

(/;) The heart: of Saturn, in which the Slaves had a Liberty of lining 
yt Table with their Mahers; in Memory of the Equality of Condition.; 
under his Reign. 

y y 2 
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that his Mailer is abroad : he will come prefently; and you 
will know what he fqffers.- C( Who will come ? -Who¬ 

ever hath the Power either of bellowing, or taking away, 

any of the Things, he wilhes for.- C£ Have we fo many 

tc Mailers then?”-We have. For, prior to all luch, we 

have the Things themfelves for our Mailers ; now they are 
many: and it is through thele, that it becomes neceflary 
that fuch as have the Dilpolal of them, fhould be our Mailers, 
too. For no one fears Ccefar himfelf; but Death, Banifh- 
ment, Lois of Goods, Prilbn, Dilgrace. Nor doth any one 
love Ccefar , unlels he be a Perlon of great Worth: but we 
love Riches, the Tribunate,, the Praetorfhip, the Confulfhip. 
When we love, and hate, and fear thefe Things, they who 
have the Dilpofal of them mull neceflarily be our Mailers. 
Hence we even worlhip them as Gods. For we conlider, 
that whoever hath the Dilpolal of the greatell Advantages, is: 
a Deity : and then we fubjoin falfely, but fuch a one hath 
the Power of the greateft Advantages \ therefore he is a Deity ► 
For, if we fubjoin falfely, the Inference ariling from thence 
mull be falfe likewife. 

§. i r. “ What is it then that makes a Man free and inde- 
<c pendent? For neither Riches, nor Conlullhip, nor Com- 
“ mand of Provinces, or Kingdoms, make him fo ; but 

“ fomething die mull be found.”-What is it that preferves 

any one from being hindered and reft rained in Writing?- 

u The Science of Writing.”-In Mulic?- £C The Science 

“ o( Mulic.”—Therclore, in Life too, the Science of Living. 
As you have heard it in general then, conlider it likewife in 
Particulars. Is it poflible for Him to be unreftrained, who 

defires 
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dehres any of thofe Things, that are in the Power of others ? 

-“ No.’’--—Can he avoid being hindered?-“ No.”- 

Therefore neither can he be free. Confider then, whether 
we have nothing, or all, in our own Power alone; or whe¬ 
ther fome Things are in our own Power, and fome in that of 

others.-“ What do you mean ? ”-When you would'have 

your Body perfect, is it in your own Power, or is it not ? 

- cc It is not.”-When you would be healthy ?-“ Nor 

“ this.”-When you would be handfome ?-“ Nor this.” 

-Live, or die ?- <c Nor this.”-Body then is not our 

own ; but fubject to every thing ftronger than itfelf.- 

“ Agreed.”-Well: is it in your own Power to have an 

Eftate when you pleafe, and as long as you pleafe, and fuch 

a one as you pleafe?-“ No.”-Slaves?- cc No.”- 

Clothes ?- <c No. ”-A Houfe ?-“ No. ”-Horfes ? 

“ Indeed none of thefe.”-Well: if you would ever fo- 

fain have your Children live, or your Wife, or your Brother,. 

or your Friends, is it in your own Power ?- ct No, nor 

“ this.” Will you lay then, that there is nothing inde¬ 
pendent, which is in your own Power alone, and unalienable ? 

See then, if you have any thing of this Sort.- u I do not 

“ know.”-But, conlider it thus : Can any one make 

you alfent to a Fallhood ?-“ No one. ”-In the Topic 

of Affent then, you are unreftraincd, and unhindered.—- 

u Agreed.”-Well : and can any one compell you to exert 

your Purfuits, towards what you do not like ?- <c Fie can. 

“ For when lie threatens me with Death, or Fetters, he com- 
“ pells me to exert them.”—II then you were to defpife dying, 

or being fettered, would you any longer regard him ?- 

“ No.”-Is defpiling Death then an Action in our Power, 
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or is it not ?- ct It is. ”-Is it therefore in your Power alio, 

to exert your Purluits towards any thing, or is it not ?- 

tc Agreed, that it is. But in whofe Power is my avoiding 

^ any thing ? ”——This too is in your own.-“ What then, 

ct if, when I am exerting myfelf to walk, any one fhould 
j£c reftrain me?”-.:—What Part of you can he reftrain ? Can 

he reftrain your Aftent ?- “ No : but my Body.”-Ay, 

as he may a Stone.—--r“ Be it io. But ftill I walk no more.” 

-And who told you, that Walking was an Adlion of your 

own, that cannot be reftrained ? For I only laid, that your 
exerting yourfelf towards it could not be reftrained. But, 
where there is need of Body, and its Afiiftance, you have 

already heard, that nothing is in your Power.- “ Be this too 

u agreed.”-And can any one compell you to defire againft 

your Will ?- cc No one.”-Or to propofe, or intend, or, 

in fhort, not to make ufe of the Appearances which prelent 

themfelves to you ?-“ Nor this. But when I defire any 

“ thing, he will reftrain me from obtaining what I defire.”— 
If you defire any thing that is your own, and that cannot be 

reftrained, how can He reftrain you ?-“ By no means.”— 

And pray who tells you, that he who defires what depends on 

another, cannot be reftrained ?■-“ May not I defire Health 

“ then ? ”-By no means : nor any thing elle.that depends 

on another: for what is not in your own Power, either to pro¬ 
cure, or to preferve, when you will, that belongs to another. 
Keep off not only your Hands from it, but, far prior to 
thde, your Defires. Otherwifc you have given yourfelf up 
a Slave : you have put your Neck under the Yoke, if you 
admire any of the Things not your own, but fubjcdl and 
mortal, to which foever of them you are attached.- tc Is 


not 
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“ not my Hand my own?”-It is a Part of you; but it 

is, by Nature, Clay ; liable to Reftraint, to Compulsion ; a 
Slave to every thing Stronger than itfelf. And why do I fay 
your Hand? You ought to poffefs your whole Body as a 
paultry Afs, with a Pack-laddle on, as long as may be, as 
long as it is allowed you. But, if there Should come a Prefs (0), 
and a Soldier Should lay hold on it, let it go. Do not relift,, 
or murmur: otherwile you will be firift beat, and lole the Afs 
after all. And, lince you are to confider the-Body [itfelf] in 
this manner, think what remains to do, concerning thofe 
Things which are provided for the Sake of the Body. If that 
be an Afs, the reft are Bridles, Pack-faddles, Shoes, Oats, Play,, 
for the: Afs. Let thele go too. Quit them more ealily and 
expeditioufly, than the Afs. And when you are thus prepared, 
and thus exercifed, to diftinguilh what belongs to others from 
your own; what is liable to Reftraint, from what is not; to- 
efteem the one your own Property, the other not; to keep your 
Delire, to keep your Averlion, carefully turned to this Point; 

whom have you any longer to fear?-“ No one.”-For 

about what Should you be afraid ? About what is your own,, 
in which conlifts the Eflence of Good and Evil ? And who 
hath any Power over this f Who can take it arvay ? Who 
can hinder you ? No more than God [can be hindered]. But. 
are you afraid for Body, for Pofleflions, for what belongs, 
to others, for what is nothing to you ? And what have you. 
been Studying all this while,, but to diftinguilh between your 
own, and not your own ; what is in your Power, and what 


(0) Bcafls of Burthen and Carriages arc profil'd, for the Ufc of Armies,, 
when Need requires. • 
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is net hi your Power 3 what is liable to Reftraint, and what 
is not ? ' And for what Purpofe have you applied to the Phi- 
lofophers ? That you might be never the lefs difappointed 
and unfortunate ? No doubt you will be exempt from Fear 
and Perturbation ! And what is Grief to you f For [nothing 
but] what we fear, when expelled, affeds us with Grief, 
when prefent. And what will you any longer pafiionately 
wifh for? For you have a temperate and Ready Defire of 
Things dependent on Choice, as they are good, and prefent; 
and you have no Defire of Things independent on Choice, 
Jo as to leave room for that irrational and impetuous, and 
immoderately hafty Pafiion, 

§, 12. Since then you are thus affeded with regard to 
Things , what Man can any longer be formidable to you ? 
What hath Man formidable to Man, either in Appearance, 
or Speech, or mutual Intercourfe ? No more than Horfe to 
Horfe, or Dog to Dog, or Bee to Bee, But Things are 
formidable to every one, and when-ever any Perfon can either 
confer or take away thefe from another, He becomes for¬ 
midable too.-“ How (p) then is the Citadel” [the Seat of 

Tyranny] “ to be deftroyed ? ”-Not by Sword or Fire, 

but by Principle. For if we fhould demolifh that which is 
in the Town, fhn.ll we have demolifhed alfo that of a Fever, 
of pretty Girls, in fhort, the Citadel within ourfelves; and 


(p) Rpii/cfm here perforates one defirous of recovering the Liberty of 
the City, in which he lives. There were Citadels, erected from Time to 
Time, in Greek Cities, to fuppoit Tyrants: and they and the Citadels 
were deftroyed together, whenever it could be done. 


turned 
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turned out the Tyrants, to whom we are ftibjedt upon 
all Occaftons, every Day ; fometimes the fame, fometimes 
others ? From lienee we muft begin; from hence demolifh 
the Citadel; turn out the Tyrants: give up Body, its Parts, 
Riches, Power, Fame, Magiftracies, Honours, Children, 
Brothers, Friends : efteem all thele as belonging to others. 
And, if die Tyrants be turned out from hence, why fliould 
I beftdes demolifh the [external] Citadel; at leaft, on my 
own Account ? For what doth it do to me by Handing ? 
Why fliould I turn out the Guards ? For in what Point do 
they affedt me f It is againft others they diredt their Fafces, 
dieir Staves, and their Swords. Have I ever been reflrained 
from what I willed ? Or compelled againft my Will ? Indeed 
how is this poflible ? I have ranged my Purfuits under the 
Direction of God. Is it His Will, that I fliould have a 
Fever ? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that I fliould 
purfue any Thing ? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that 
I fliould deflre? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that I 
fliould obtain any Thing ? It is mine too. Is it not His 
Will ? It is not mine. Is it His Will, diat I fliould be tor¬ 
tured (q) ? Then it is my Will to be tortured. Is it His Will, 
that I fliould die ? Then it is my Will to die. Who can 
any longer reftrain or compell me, contrary to my own 
Opinion ? No more than Jupiter [can be reftrained]. It is 
thus that cautious Travellers adt. Doth any one hear, that the 
Road is befet by Robbers ? He doth not fet out alone; but 
waits for the Retinue of an Embaflador, or Queftor, or a Pro- 


(q) The Tranflation here is agreeable to Mr. Upton's Copy. 
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confer!and, when he hath joined himfelf to their Company, 
goes along in Safety. Thus doth the prudent Man act in 
the World. There are many Robberies, Tyrants, Storms,. 
Diffcrefles, Lodes of Things the mod; dear. Where is there 
any Refuge ? How can he go along unattacked ? What 
Retinue can he wait for, to go fafely through his Journey ? 
To what Company join himfelf ? To fome rich Man ? To 
fome Confular Senator ? And what Good will that do me ? 
He is [often] ftript himfelf; groans, and laments. And what 
if my Fellow Traveller himfelf fhould turn againft me, and 
rob me ? What fhall I do ? I will be the Friend of Ccefar . 
While I am his Companion, no one will injure me. Yet, be¬ 
fore I can become illuftrious enough for this, what mud: I bear 
and differ! How often, and by how many, mud: I be robbed! 
And then, if I do become the Friend of Ccefar , he too is mor¬ 
tal : and if, by any Accident, he fhould become my Enemy,, 
where can I bed: retreat ? To a Defart ? Well: and doth 
hot a Fever come there ? What can be done then ? Is it 
not poffible to find a Fellow Traveller, fafe, faithful, brave, 
incapable of being fiirprifed? A Perfon, who reafons thus, 
underftands and confiders, that, if he joins himfelf to God, 

he fhall go fafely through his Journey.- u How do you 

“ mean, join himfelf?”-That whatever is the Will of 

God, may be his Will too: whatever is not the Will of God, 

may not be his. -“ How then can this be done ? ”- 

Why, how otherwife than by confidering the Exertions of 
God’s Power, and his Adminidration ? What hath he given 
me, my own, and independent ? What hath he referved to. 
himfelf f l ie hath given me whatever depends upon Choice. 
The Things in my Power he hath made incapable of Hin¬ 
drance 
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drance or Reftraint. But how could he make a Body of 
Clay (r) incapable of Hindrance ? Therefore he hath fub- 
jedred [that, and] Poflefiions, Furniture, Houfe, Children, 
Wife, to the Revolution of the Univerfe. Why then do I 
fight agaihfb God ? Why do I will to retain what depends 
not on Will ? What is not granted ablolutely; but how ? In 
fuch a Manner, and for fiich a Time, as was thought pro¬ 
per. But he who gave, takes away(y). Why then do I refill ? 
Not to lay, that I lhall be a Fool in contending with a 
ftronger than mylelf; what is a prior Conlideration, I lhall 
be unjuft. For whence had I thele Things, when I came 
into the World ? My Father gave them to me. And who 
gave them to him P And who made the Sun ? Who, the 
Fruits? Who, the Seafons ? Who, their Connexion and Rela¬ 
tion to each other ? And, after you have received all, and 
even your very Self from another, are you angry with the 
Giver; and complain, if He takes any thing away from you ? 
Who are you ; and for what Purpofe did you come ? Was it 
not He who brought you here ? Was it not He who Ihowed 
you the Light ? Hath not He given you Alfillants ? Hath 
not He given you Senles ? Hath not He given you Reafon ? 
And as whom did He bring you here ? Was it not as a Mortal? 
Was it not as one to live, with a little Portion of Flelh, upon 
Earth, and to lee his Adminiftration; . to behold the Spec¬ 
tacle with him, and partake of the Feftival for a Ibort Time? 
After having beheld the Spectacle, and the Solemnity, then, 
as long as it is permitted you, will you not depart, when He 


(r) Sec B. I. c. 1. §.. 3. 

(.f) The Lord gave 3 and the Lord hath taken away. Job, i. 21. 
' Z x 2 
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leads you out, adoring and thankful, for. what you have 

heard and feen ?-“ No : but I would enjoy the Feaft ftill 

“ longer.”-—-So would the Initiated too be longer in their 
Initiation , . fo, perhaps, would the Spectators at Olympia fee 
more Combatants. But the Solemnity is over. Go away. 
Depart, like a grateful--and modeft Perlon : . make room for 
others. , Others too mull be born, as. you were ; and, when 
they are born, muff have a Place, and Habitations, and 
Necefiaries. But, if the firft do not give way,, vyhat [Room] 
is there left ? Why are you inlatiable ? Why are you uncon- 
fcionable ? Why do you ..crowd the World £ Ay: but 

i( I would have my Wife and Children with me too.”- 

Why, are they yoursf Are they not the Giver’s ? Are they 
not His who made you alio ? Will you not quit what belongs 

to another then ? Will you not yield- to your Superior ?- 

u Why . then did he bring me into the World upon thefe. 

6C Conditions?”-Well: if it is not worth youE while,. 

depart (if): Fie hath no Need of a difcontented Spectator. 
He wants fuch as may ihare the Feilival; make Part of the. 
Chorus.:- who may rather extoll,, applaud, celebrate, the. 
Solemnity: He. will not be diipleaied to lee the Wretched 
and Fearful difmifled from it. For,, when they were prelent,., 

(/) And' is this all the Comfort, every ferious Reader will be apt to 
fay, which one of the belt Philofophers, in one of his nobleft Difcourfes,. 
can.'give :to the good Man under fevere Diftrefs ? “ Either tell yourlelf,. 
‘y that present:Suffering, void.of future Hope,, is no Evil j or give;iup 
“ your Exigence, and mingle with the Elements of the Univcrfe! ” ,Un- 
f^eakafry'more rational, and more worthy of infinite Goodncfs,' is our 
-hleflcd Mailer’s Exhortation to the perfccuted Chriftian: “ Rejoice, and 
“ be exceeding glad, for great is your Reward in.Heaven.”, ; 

” tIlc y 
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they did not behave as at a Feftival, nor fill a proper Place; 
but lamented, found fault with the Deity, Fortune, their 
Companions iiifehlible both of their Advantages, and their 
Powers, which - they received for contrary Purpofes; the 
Powers of Magnanimity, Noblenefs of Spirit, Fortitude, and ? 
the Subject of prefent Enquiry, Freedom.—“ For what Pur- 
tc pole then have I received thele Things?”—To ufe them- 
-— u How long?”—As long as He, who lent them, pleafes, 
if then they are not neceflary, do not attach yourfelf to- 
them, and they will not be lo: do not tell yourfelf, that 
they are neceflary, and they are not- 

§. 13 - This fhould be our Study from Morning till Night,, 
beginning from the leaft and fraileft Things, from an earthen 
Veflel, from a Glafs. Afterwards, proceed to a Suit of Clothes,, 
a Dog, a Horle, an Eftate: from thence to your Self, Body,. 
Parts of the Body, Children, Wife, Brothers. Look every¬ 
where around you, and throw them from yourfelf. Corredt. 
your Principles. See that nothing cleave to you,, which is not? 
your own; nothing grow (u) to you,, that may give you Pain,, 
when it is torn away. . And lay, when you. are daily exer- 
ciling yourlelf as you do: here, not that you adt the Philofo- 
pher (admit this to he an inlolent Title), but that you are 
aflerting your Freedom, For this is true Freedom. This 
is the Freedom, that Diogenes, gained from Antijihenes ; and, 
declared, it was impoflible, ;that he. Ihould ever after be a 
Slave, to any one. Hence, when he was taken Prifoner, how- 
did he treat the Pirates? Did he call any of them Mailer,?' 


(I do 


(//) Mr ..Uptons Conjecture. 
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(I do -not n^ean the Name, for I am not afraid of a Word, 
but the Difpofition from whence the Word proceeds.) How 
did he reprove- them for feeding their Prifoners ill ? How 
was he fold ? Did he feek a Matter ? (w) No : but a Slave. 
And when he was fold, how did he converfe with his Lord ? 
He immediately dilputed with him, that he ought not to be 
drefled nor fhaved in the manner he was j how he ought 
to bring up his Children. And where is the Wonder? 
For if the lame Matter had bought an Inftrudtor for his 
Children, in the Exercifes of the Palcejira , would he in thofo 
Exercifes have treated him as a Servant, or as a Matter?- 
And fo if he had bought a Phyttcian or an Architect ? In 
every Subject, the Skilful mutt necettarily be fuperior to the 
Unfkilful. What elfe then can he be but Matter, who pof- 
fefies the univerfel Knowlege of Life ? For who is Matter in 
a Ship ? The Pilot. Why ? Becaufe whoever difobeys him 
is a Lofer.— ££ But a Matter can put me in Chains.”—Can 
he do it then without being a Lofer ?— ££ So I, among others, 

£C ufed to think.”-But, becaufe he mutt be a Lofer, for 

that very Reafon it is not in his Power: for no one a£ts 
unjuftly, without being a Lofer.— ££ And what Lott doth He 
£C - fuffer, who puts his own Slave in Chains?”—What think 
you ? The very putting him in Chains. This you yourfelf 
mutt grant, if you would preferve the Do&rine, that Man is* 
not a wild, but a gentle Animal. For when is it, that a Vine 
is in a bad Condition ?— ££ When it is in a Condition con- 
iC trary to its Nature.”—When a Cock ?— £t The feme.”--- 
Therefore a Man too. What then is his Nature ? To bite, 


ivi>) See p. 157. Note (<“). 
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and kick, and throw into Prifon, and cut off Pleads ? No: 
but to do good, to affiff, to indulge die Willies of others. 
Whether you will, or not then, he is in a bad Condition, 
when-ever he adts unreafonably.— £ ‘ And fo, was not Socrates 
“ in a bad Condition ? ”—No: but his Judges and Accufers. 
— u Nor Helvidius , at Rome f ”—No : but his Murderer.— 
tl How do you talk ? ”— (x) Why, juft as You do. You do 
not call that. Cock in a bad Condition, which is victorious, 
and wounded j but that which is conquered, and comes off 
unhurt. Nor do you call a Dog happy, which neither hunts 
nor toils; but when you lee him fweatingj and in pain, and 
panting, with the Chace. In what do we talk Paradoxes ? 
If we fay, that the Evil of every thing conlifts in what is 
contrary to its Nature, is this a Paradox ? Do not you fey 
it with regard to all other Things ? Why therefore, in the 
Cafe of Man alone, do you take a different Turn ? But far¬ 
ther : it is no Paradox to fey, that by Nature Man is gentle, 

and focial, and faithful.-“ This is (y) none neither.”- 

How then [is it a Paradox to fey,] that, when he is whipped, 
or imprifoned, or beheaded, he is not hurt ? If he fuffers 
nobly, doth not he come off even the better, and a Gainer ? 
But he is the Perfon hurt, who fuffers the moft miferable 
and fhameful Evils : who, inftead of a Man, becomes a Wolf 
or Viper, or a Plornet. 


(x) The TranHation here follows a different Pointing from Mr. Upton , 
Tlfos Asyas ; ncu <ru . AASkt^uoi'cc, &£• 

(y) This Anlwcr implies a filent Conceffion, that it is no Paradox to 
affirm, the Evil of every thing to confift, in what is contrary to its Nature. 


§• M- 
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§. 14. -Come then: let us recapitulate what hath been 
granted. The Man who is unreftrained, who hath all 
Things in his Power as he wills, is free: but he who may¬ 
be refrained, or compelled, or hindered, or thrown into any 
Condition againft his Will, is a Slave.—“ And who is unre- 

“ drained ? ”-He that defines none of thofe Things, that 

belong to others.-“ And what are thofe Things, which 

“ belong to others?”—Thofe which are not in our own 
Power, either to have, or not to have; or to have them of 
{uch a Sort, or in fuch a State. Body, therefore, belongs to 
another; its Parts, to another; Poffeflions, to another. If 
then you attach yourfelf to any of thefe as your own, you 
will be punified, as he deferves, who delires what belongs to 
others. This is the Way, that leads to Freedom; this the 
only Deliverance from Slavery; to be able at length to fay, 
from the Bottom of one’s Soul, 

ConduEi me, Jove, and 'Thou, 0 Deftiny, 

TVh ere-ever Tour Decrees have fix'd my Lot. 

§.15. But what fey you, Philofopher ? A Tyrant fum- 
mons you to fpeak fomething unbecoming you. Will you 

fay it, or will you not ?-“ Stay, let me confider.”- 

Would you confider now ? And what did you ufe to con¬ 
fider, when you were in the Schools ? Did not you ftudy what 

'Pilings are good, and evil, and what indifferent?-“ I did.” 

-Well: and what were the Opinions which pleafed us ?- 

u That juft and (#) fair Actions were good ; unjuft and 


(2.) The Tranflation here follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture. 
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C{ bafe ones, evil.”—Is living a Good ? — “ No.” — Dying, 
an Evil ? — “ No.” — A Prifon ? — t{ No.” — And what 
did a mean and difhoneft Speech, the betraying a Friend, 

or the flattering a Tyrant, appear to us ?-“ Evils.”- 

Why then are you ftill confidering, and have not already 
considered, and come to a Refolution ? For what Sort of a 
Confederation is this ? Whether I ought y when it is in my 
Power , to procure myfelf the greatef Good , inflead of procuring 
myfelf the greatef Evil. A fine and neceflary Confideration, 
truly, and deferving mighty Deliberation ! Why do you 
trifle with us, Man ? There never was any fuch Point 
confldered: nor, if you really imagined what was fair and 
honeft to be good, what bale and difhoneft, evil, and all 
other Things indifferent, would you ever be at fuch a Stand 
as this, or near it: but you would prefently be able to 
diftinguifh, by your Underftanding, as you do by your Sight. 
For do you ever confider, whether black is white; or light, 
heavy ? Do not you follow the plain Evidence of your 
Senfes ? Why then do you fay, that you are now confidering, 
whether Things indifferent are to be avoided, rather than 
Evils ? The Truth is, you have no Principles: for neither 
doth the one Sort of Things appear to you indifferent, but 
the greateft Evils; nor the other Evils, but Matters of no 
Concern to you. For thus you have accuftomcd yourfelf 
from the firft. “ Where am I ? In the School ? And is 
“ there an Audience? I talk as the Philofophers do. But 
“ am I got out from the School ? Away with this Stuff, 
“ that belongs only to Scholars and Fools. This Man is 
<< accufed by the Tcftimony of a Philofophcr, his Friend : 
this Philofophcr turns Parafite; that hires himfclf out Jbr 
A a a “ Money ; 
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tc Money; a third, doth it in the very Senate. Who doth 
lt not wi£h what appears [to himfelf to be right] ? His 

c< (a) Principles exclaim from within.”-You are a poor 

cold Lump of Opinion, confiding of mere Words ; on 
which you hang, as by a Hair. But preferve yourfelf firm, 
fir.m, and make a due Ufe of the Appearances ; remember¬ 
ing, that you are to be exercifed in Things. In what man¬ 
ner do you hear, I do not fay, that your Child is dead, (for 
how fhould you bear that ?) but that your Oil is fpilled, 
your Wine drank out ? That any one, while you are bawl¬ 
ing, might only fay this ; (i Philofopher, you talk otherwife 
“ in the Schools. Why do you deceive us ? Why, when 
s< you are a Worm, do you call yourfelf a Man ?” I fhould 
be glad to be near 'one of thefe Philofophers, while he is 
revelling in Debauchery, that I might fee how he exerts 
himfelf, and what Sayings he utters; whether he remembers 
his Title, and the Difcourfes which he hears, or fpeaks, or 
reads. 

§. 16. “ And what is all.this to Freedom?”-Truly 

nothing elfe is, btit this, whether you rich People will or not. 

■-“ And who is your Evidence of this ? ” — Who, but 

yourfelves ? Who have a powerful Mailer, and live by his 
Motion and Nod, and faint away, if he doth but look flernly 
upon you : who pay your Court to old Men, and old Wo¬ 
men, and fay, “ I cannot do this, it is not in my Power.” 
Why is it not in your Power ? Did not you juft now con- 


(rf) There is much Obfcurity, and ionic Variety of Reading, in fcvcral 
Lines o( the Original, in this Place; and I am not certain, whether the 
Tranilntion hath given the true Scnfc; but it is the beft I could make of it. 
2 . tradicl 
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tradict me, and fay, you were free ?-“ But Aprylla (b) 

(( hath forbid me.”-Speak the Truth then, Slave, and do 

not run away from your Mailers ; nor deny them, nor dare 
to alfert your Freedom, when you have fo many Proofs of 
your Slavery. One might indeed find fome Excufe for a 
Perfon, compelled by Love to do fomething contrary to his 
Opinion, even when at the lame time he lees what is bed, 
and yet hath not Relolution enough to follow it j lince he 
is with-held by fomething violent, and, in fome meafure, 
divine. But who can bear you, who are in Love with old 
Men and old Women j and wipe their Noles, and wadi 
them, and bribe them with Prefents, and wait upon them 
when they are lick, like a Slave;. at the lame time widiing 
they may die, and enquiring of the Phylician, whether their 
Diftemper be yet mortal ? And again, when for thefe great 
and venerable Magiftracies and Honours, you kifs the Hands 
of the Slaves of others ; lo that you are the Slave of thofe 
who are not free themlelves! And then you walk about in 
State, a Praetor, or a Conlul. Do not I know how you 
came to be Praetor; whence you received the Confuldiip ; 
who gave it you ? For my own Part, I would not even live, 
if I mud live by Felicio s Means, and bear his Pride, and 
davilh Infolence. For I know what a Slave is, blinded by 
what he thinks good Fortune. 

§.17. Are you free yourfelf then? (It will be fold.) By 
.Heaven I willi and pray for it. But I cannot yet face my 


(l>) Probably fome rich old Woman, from whom the Speaker had 
Expectations. 

A a a 2 Mailers. 
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Mailers. I ftill pay a Regard to my Body, arid fet a great 
Value on keeping it whole; though at the fame time it is. 
not whole ’(c). But I can fhow you one who was free* that 

you may no longer feek an Example. Diogenes was free.- 

4 ‘ How fo? ”-Not becaufe he was of free Parents, for he 

was not: but becaufe he was lb himfelf; becaufe he had 
caft away all the Handles of Slavery ; nor was there any 
Way of getting at him, nor any-where to lay hold on him, 
to enflave him. Every thing fat loofe upon him, every thing 
only juft hung on. If you took hold on his Pofleftions, he 
would rather let them go, than follow you for them: if on 
his Leg, he let go his Leg: if his Body, he let go his Body: 
Acquaintance, Friends, Country, juft the fame. For he 
knew whence he had them, and from whom, and upon what 
Conditions he received them. But he would never have for- 
faken his true Parents the Gods, and his real Country ; nor 
have fuffered any one to be more dutiful and obedient to 
them than he: nor would any one have died more readily 
for his Country than he. For he never fought when it would 
be proper for him to a£t for the Sake of (d) any thing elfe, 
[except his real Country the Univerfe ;-] but he remembered, 
that every thing that exifts "is from thence,, and carried on by 
it, and commanded by its Ruler. According, fee what he 
himfelf fays and writes. “ Upon this Account, fays he, O 
“ Diogenes , it is in your Power to converfe as you will with 
“ the Perjian Monarch, and with Archidamas , King of the 


(<:) E.pi El cl us, here alludes to his own Lamenefs. See p. 3 a and 57. 
(cl) This Paflage hath great Difficulties in the Original. I have given 
it what appeared to me the beft Senfe. But I am ftill doubtful. 

u Lacedemonians P 
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■ Ci Lacedemonians .”-Was it becaufe A? was bom of free 

Parents ? Or was it becaufe they were defeended from Slaves, 
that all the Athenians , and all the Lacedemonians , and Corin¬ 
thians , could not converfe with them as they pleafed; but 
feared and paid Court to them? Why then is it in your 
Power,. DiogenesP “ Becaufe I do not efteem this lorry 
“ Body as my own. Becaufe I want nothing. Becaufe thefe 
e< [Principles,] and nothing elfe, are a Law to me.” Thefe. 
were the Things that fuffered him to be free,. 

§. 18. And that you may not think, that I fhow you the* 
Example of a Man clear of Incumbrances; without a Wife 
or Children, or Country or Friends,, or Relations, to bend- 
and draw him afide : take Socrates , and confider him, who 
had a Wife and Children, but not as his own; a Country, 
Friends, Relations ; but only as long as it was. proper, and 
in the manner that was proper. ; and all thefe he fubmitted: 
to the Law, and to the Obedience due to it. Hence, when 
it was proper to fight, he was the firft to go out, and. 
expofed himfelf to Danger, without the leaf!: Referve. But 
when he was fent by the Thirty. Tyrants to apprehend. Leo(e) ; 
becaufe he efteemed it a bale Action, he did not deliberate 
about it; though,he knew, that,, perhaps, he might die for 


( e) Socrates, with Four other Pfcrfons, was commanded by the Thirty 
Tyrants of Athens to fetch Leo from the Ifle of Salamis , in order to be 
put to Death. His Companions executed their Commiflion ; but Socrates 
remained at home, and cliofe rather to expofe his Life to the Fury of the 
Tyrants, than be acccflary to the Death 1 of an innocent PcrfOn; He 
•would mo ft probably have fallen a Sacrifice to their Vengeance, if the 
Oligarchy had not fbortly after been dilfolvcd. See Plato’* Apology. 

if.. 
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it. But what did that fignify to him? For it was fome- 
thing elfe that he wanted to preferve, not his paultry Flefh: 
but his Fidelity, his Honour, free from Attack, or Subjec¬ 
tion. And afterwards, when he was to make a Defence for 
his Life, doth he behave like one who had Children ? Or a 
Wife ? No : (f) but like a hngle Man. And how doth he 
behave, when he was to drink the Poilon ? When he might 
have efcaped, and Crito perfuaded him to get out of Prifon, 
for the Sake of his Children, what doth he lay ? Doth he 
efteem it a fortunate Opportunity ? How fhould he ? But 
he coniiders what is becoming, and neither fees nor regards 
any thing elfe. “ For I am not delirous, lays he, to prelerve 
<{ this pitiful Body; but that [Part of me] which is improved 
<c and preferved by Juftice, and impaired and deftroyed by 
iC Injuftice.” Socrates is not to be bafely preferved. He, 
who refufed to vote for what the Athenians commanded: 
he, who contemned the Thirty Tyrants: he, who held fuch 
Difcourfes on Virtue, and moral Beauty: fuch a Man is not 
to be preferved by a bale Addon"; but is preferved by dying, 
not by running away. For even a good Adlor is preferved 
by leaving off when he ought; not by going on to adt beyond 
his Time. “ What then will become of your Children ?” 
“ If I had gone away into TheJJaly , you would have taken 
<c care of them ; and will there be no one to take care of 
“ them, when I am departed to Hades?” You lee how 
he ridicules, and plays with Death. But, if it had been you 
or I, we Ihould prefently have proved, by philofophical Argu¬ 
ments, that thofe, who adt unjuftly, are to be repaid in their 


(J) Mr. Uptons Copy. 
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own Way; and fhould have added, “If I eicape, I (hall be 
“ of Ufe to many; if I die, to none.” Nay, if it had been 
necefiary, we fhould have crept through a Moufe-hole to get 
away. But how fhould we have been of Ufe to any ? For 
where muff they have dwelt ? If we were ufeful alive, fhould 
we not be of ffcill more Ufe to Mankind, by dying when we 
ought, and as we ought ? And now the Remembrance of 
the Death of Socrates is not lefs, but even more ufeful to- 
the World, than that of the Things which he did and faid 
when alive. 

§.19. Study thefe Points, thefe Principles, thefe Difcourfes; 
contemplate thefe Examples, if you would be free, if you 
defire the Thing in proportion to its Value. And where is 
the Wonder, that you fhould purchafe fo great a Thing at 
the Price of others, fo many, and fo great ? Some hang 
themfelves, others break their Necks, and fometimes even 
whole Cities have been deftroyed, for that which is reputed 
Freedom: and will not you, for the Sake of the true, and 
fecure, and inviolable Freedom, repay God what lie hath 
given, when he demands it ? Will you not fludy, not only 
as Plato fays, to die, but to be tortured, and banifhed, and 
fcourged; and, in fhort,. to give up all that belongs to 
others. If not, you will be a Slave among Slaves, though 
you were ten thoufand Times a Confiil : and, even though 
you fhould rife to the Palace, you will be never the lefs fo.. 
And you will feel, that though Philofophers (as Clcatilhes 
fays) do, perhaps, talk contrary to common Opinion, yet not 
contrary to Reafon. For you will find it true in fad, that the 
'Filings that are eagerly followed and admired, arc of no Ufe to- 

thole 
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thole, who have gained them: while they who have not yet 
gained them, imagine, that, if they are acquired, every 
Good will come along with them: and then, ‘ when they are 
acquired, there is the lame Feverilhnels, the lame Agitation, 
the fame Nauleating, and the lame Delire of what is abfent. 
For Freedom is not procured by a full Enjoyment of what is 
delired, but by proving the Delire to be a wrong one. And, 
in order to know that this is true, take the lame Pains about 
thefe, which you have taken about other Things; Lie awake to 
acquire a Set of Principles, that will make you free. Inftead 
of a rich old Man, pay your Court to a Philolbpher. Be 
feen about his Doors. You will not get any Dilgrace by 
being feen there. You will not return empty, or unprolited, 
if you go as you ought. However, try at leaft. The Tryal 
is not dilhonourable. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Complaifance {a). 

§. i. F | AO this Point you mull attend before all others : 

JL Not to be fo attached to any one of your former 
Acquaintance or Friends, as to condefcend to the fame Beha¬ 
viour with his ; otherwife you will undo yourfelf. But, if 
it comes into your Head, I *fhall appear odd to him , and he 
will not treat me as before , remember, that there is nothing 
to be had for nothing: nor is it pollible, that he who adls 


{a) Compare this Chapter with Matth. vi. 24. No Man can Jerve t%vo 
Mafters . 

in 
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in the fame manner, Ihould not be the lame Perlon. Chule 
then, whether you will be loved by thole you were formerly, 
and be like your former felf; or be better, and not meet 
with the lame Treatment. For, if this is preferable, imme¬ 
diately incline altogether that Way, and let no other Kinds 
of Realbning draw you afide: for no one ean improve while 
he is wavering (b). If then you prefer this to every thing, 
if you would be fixed only on this, and employ all your 
Pains about it, give up every thing elle. Otherwile this 
Wavering will affedl you both Ways : you will neither make 
a due Improvement, nor preferve the Advantages you had 
before. For before, by letting your Heart intirely on Things 
of no Value, you were agreeable to your Companions. But 
you cannot excell in both Kinds : but mull neceflarily lole 
as much of the one, as you partake of the other. If you do 
not drink with thofe, with whom you ufed to drink, you 
cannot appear equally agreeable to them. Chule then, whe¬ 
ther you would be a Drunkard, and agreeable to them, or 
fober, and difagreeable to them. If you do not ling with 
thofe, with whom you uled to fing, you cannot be equally 
dear to them. Here too then, chule which you will. For 
if it is better to be modell and decent, than to have it faid of 
you, what an agreeable Fellow l give up the reft; renounce 
it; withdraw yourfelf; have nothing to do with it. But, if 
this doth not pleafe you, incline* with your whole Force, 
the contrary Way. Be one of the Catamites; one of the 
Adulterers. Adi all that is confequent to fuch a Character, 


and 


ib) Sec Jam. i. 8. 
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and you will obtain what you would have. Jump up in the 
Theatre too, and roar out in praife of the Dancer. But 
Characters lb different are not to be confounded. You can¬ 
not aCt both Therfites and Agamemnon. If you would be 
Therfites ± you muft be hump-backed and bald: if Agamem- 
non> tall and handfome, and a Lover of thofe who are under 
your Care, ; 


CHAPTER III. 

TVhat 'Things are to be exchanged for others. 

§. i. 'IT 7HEN you have loft any tiling external, have 
V V this always at hand, what you have got inftead 
of it: and, if that be of more Value, do not by any means 
fay, “ I am a Lofer: ” whether it be a Horfe for an Afs ; 
an Ox for a Sheep; a good ACtion for a Piece of Money ; 
a due Compofednefs of Mind for a dull Jeft; or Modefty for 
indecent Difcourfe. By continually remembering this, you 
will preferve your Character fuch as it ought to be. Other- 
wife conlider, that you are (pending your Time in vain; and 
all that you are now applying your Mind to, you are going 
to fpill and overfet. And there needs but little, and a 
fmall Deviation from Reafon, to deftroy and overfet all. A 
Pilot doth not need the lame Apparatus to overfet a Ship, 
as to fave it; but, if he turns it a little to the Wind, it is 
loft: even if he Ihould not do it by Deftgn, but only for a 
Moment be thinking of lomething elle, it is loft. Such is 
the Cafe here too. If you do but nod a little, all that yoti 
have hitherto collected is gone. Take Heed then to tire 
Appearances of Things. Keep yourfclf awake over them. 

It 
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It is no inconftderable Matter you have to guard; but 
'Modefty, Fidelity* Constancy, Enjoyment (rz), Exemption, 
from Grief, Fear, Perturbation ; in fhort, Freedom. For 
what will you fell thefe ? Confider, what the Purchafe is 

worth.- ct But fhall I not get fuch a Thing inftead of it?’* 

-Conlider, if you do get it (^), what it is that you obtain for 

the other. I have Decency; another the Office of a Tribune: 
I have Modefty ; he hath the Prietorffiip. But I do not 
make Acclamations where it is unbecoming: I ffiall not rife 
(c) up [to do Honour to another] in a Cale where I ought 
not: for I am free, and the Friend of God, lo as to obey 
him willingly : but I muft not value any thing elle ; neither 
Body, nor Poffeffions, nor Fame; in fhort, nothing. For 
it is not His Will, that I fhould value them. For, if this 
had been his Pleafure, he would have made them my Good, 
which now he hath not done: therefore I cannot tranfgrefs his 
Commands.—— u In every thing preferve your own proper 
“ Good.”—“ But what of the reft ? ”—“ Preferve them too 
“ according as it is permitted, and lo far as to behave agree- 
<c ably to Realbn in relation to them ; contented with this 
“ alone. Otherwife you will be unfortunate, dilappointed, 
“ reftrained, hindered.” Thefe are the Laws, thefe the 
Statutes, tranfmitted from thence. Of thefe one ought to 


(a) See p. 3 14. Note ( e ). 

(Z>) I fufpe<ft, that rvy%eivup fhould be ou ruy^apcov, and then the 

Tranflation will be,-Confider, on the other hand, if you do not get 

that, what you obtain inftead of it. 

(c) Probably Epictetus here alludes to the jumping up in the Theatre, 
in favour of fomc Adtor, mentioned in the preceding Chapter, and in the 
Fourth Chapter of the Third Book. 

Bbb 2 


be 
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be an ExpoUtor, and to thefe obedient, not to thofe of 
Mafuriusfd}& n&Caffim* 

-■■-a H A P T E R IV. 

Concerning 'Thofe who earnejlly defre a Life of Repofe. 

§.. ,iv ln| EMEMBER, .that it is not only the Delire of 

: XV Riches and Power that renders ns mean, and fub- 
jedt to others, but even of Quiet, and Leifure, and Learning, 
and Travelling. For, in general, valuing any external Thing 
whatever, fubjedts us to another. Where is the Difference then, 
whether you delire to be/a Senator, or not to be a Senator? 
Where is the Difference whether you delire Power, or to be 
out of Power? Where is the Difference, whether you fay, “ I 
“ am in a wretched Way, I have nothing to do; but am tied 

<c down to Books, as inactive as if I were dead -or, “ I 

“ am in a wretched Way, I have no Leilure to read?” For 
as Levees and Power are among Things external, and inde¬ 
pendent on Choice, la likewife is a Book. For what Pur- 
pofe would you read ? Tell me. For if you reft merely in 
being amufed, and learning fomething, you are inlignilicant 
and miferable. But if you refer it to what you ought, what 
is that but a profperous Life ?. And if Reading doth not pro¬ 
cure you a prolperous Life, of what Ufe is it? “ But it doth 
“ procure a prolperous Life (lay you) j and therefore I am 
“ uneafy at being deprived of it.”-And what Sort of 


(A) Two famous Lawyers. This Palfage is an Instance of the Manner 
of Speaking, lefs ufual -among the Greek and Roman, .than the Eaftern 
Writers; where enjoining one Thing, and forbidding another, means 
only that the firft fhould be preferred in Cafe of Competition. 

Profperity 
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Profperity isthat, which every thing, I do not fay Ccefar , or 
the Friend of Ccefar , but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, ten 
thoufand other Things, can hinder ? But nothing is fo eflen- 
tial to Profperity, as the being perpetual, and unhindered. 
I am now called to do fbmething. I now go therefore, and 
will be attentive to the Bounds and Meafiires, which ought to 
be obferved; that I may a6t modeftly, fteadily, and without 
Defire or Averfion with regard to Externals (a). In the next 
place, I am attentive to other Men ; what they fay, and how 
they are moved : and that, not from Ill-nature, nor that I 
may have an Opportunity for Gerifure or Ridicule: but I 
turn to myfelf, [and afk,] tc Am I alfo guilty of the fame 
“ Faults; and how then fhall I leave them off ?” (b) Once I 
too was faulty; but, God be thanked, not now. Well: 
when you have done thus, and been employed in this man¬ 
ner, have not you done as good a Work, as if you had read 
a thoufand Lines, or written as many ? For are you uneafy 


(a) The Readers, perhaps, may grow tired, with being fo often told, 
what they will find it very difficult to believe, That, becaufe Externals- 
are not in our own Power, they are nothing to us. But, in Excufe for 
this frequent Repetition, it mu ft be confidered,. that the Stoics had 
reduced themfelves to a Ncceffity of dwelling on this Confequenee, extra¬ 
vagant as it is, by rejecting ffronger Aids. One cannot indeed avoid 
highly admiring the very Few, who attempted to amend and exalt them¬ 
felves, on this Foundation. No one, perhaps, ever carried the Attempt 
lb far in Practice j and no one ever fpoke fo well in Support of the Argu¬ 
ment, as Epifletus. Yet, notwithfhinding his great Abilities, and the 
Force of his Example, one finds him ftrongly complaining of the Want 
■of Sncccls : and one fees from this Circumllancc, as well as from many 
others in the Stoic Writings, That Virtue cannot be maintained in the 
World, without the Hope of a future Reward. 

(/’) Ton, perhaps Ihould be ttots } and is fo'tranfla'.cd. 
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at not reading while your are eating, or bathing, 3: or exer- 
cifing ? Are not you fatisfied with performing thefe Actions 
conformably;to what you have read? Why then do you not 
think uniformly about every thing? When you approach 
Ccefar , or any other Perfon, if you preferve yourfelf unpaf- 
iionate, unalarmed, fedate; if you are rather an Obferver of 
what is done, than [yourfelf] obferved; if you do not envy 
thofe who are preferred to you; if the Materials of Action do 
not ftrike you ; what do you Want ? Books ? How, or to 
what End ? For is not this a Kind of Preparation for Living, 
but Living itfelf, made up of Things different ?' Juft as if 
a Champion, when he enters the Lifts, fhould fall a crying, 
becaufe he is not exerciftng without. It was for this, that 
you ufed to be exercifed. For this, were the Poifers, the 
Duft (c), the young Fellows, your Antagonifts. And do you 
now feek for thefe, when it is the Time for Buftnefs ? This 
is juft as if, in the Topic of Aflent, when we are prefen ted 
with Appearances, of which feme are evidently true, others 
not, inftead of diftinguifhing them, we fhould want to read 
JDiflertations on Evidence. 

§. 2 . What then is the Caufe of this? That we have nei¬ 
ther read nor written, in order to treat the Appearances that 
occur to us, conformably to Nature, in our Behaviour. But 
we ftop at learning what is laid, and being able to explain 
.it to others; at folving Syllogilms, and ranging hypothetical 


(r) The Olympic Champions ufcd to rub themfelves with Duft and 
Sand: which, as they were anointed, was neccflary to give them the 
better Hold on each other. Sec Mr. Vjitoris Note on L. III. c. 15. 
p. 419. 1, 10. 


Arguments. 
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Arguments, Hence, where the Study is, there too is the 
Hindrance. Do you defire abfolutely what is out of your 
Power ? Be retrained then, be hindered, be difappointed. 
But if we read Differtations about the Exertion of the 
Efforts, not merely to fee what is faid about the Efforts, 
but to exert them well: on Defire and Averfion, that we 
may not be difappointed of our Defires, nor incur our Aver- 
fions : on the Duties of Life, that, mindful of our Rela¬ 
tions, we may do nothing irrationally, nor contrary to them: 
we fhould not be provoked at being hindered in our Read¬ 
ing ; but fhould be contented with the Performance of 
Actions fuitable to us, and fhould not compute as we have 
hitherto been accuftomed to compute. “ To-day I have 
tc read fo many Lines; I have written fo many;” but, 
“ To-day I have ufed my Efforts as the Philofophers direct. 
“ I have reftrained my Defires abfolutely; I have applied my 
“ Averfion only to Things dependent on Choice. I have not 
“ been terrified by fuch a one, nor put out of Countenance 
ct by fuch another. I have exercifed my Patience, my Abftin- 
“ ence, my Beneficence.” And thus we fhould thank God for 
what we ought to thank him. But now we refemble the 
Vulgar in another Way alfo, and do not know it. One is 
afraid, that he fhall not be in Power; you (d), that you fhall. 
By no means be afraid of it, Man ; but as you laugh at hittiy 
laugh at yourfelf. For there is no Difference, whether you 
third:, like one in a Fever, or dread Water, like him who is 
bit by a mad Dog. Fife, how can you fay, like Socrates , 
“ If it fo pleafes God, fo let it be?” Do you think, that 


(tl) The Tranilation follows the Conjecture of Wolfits, 


Socratcsy 
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Socrates, if iie had fixed his Defires on the Leifure of the 
Lyceum , or the Academy, or the Converfation of the Youth 
there, Day after Day, would have made fo many Campaigns 
as he did fo readily ? Would not he have lamented and 
groaned ; “ How wretched am I! now muft I be miferable 
“ here, when I might be limning myfelf in the Lyceum f ” 
Was that your Bufinefs in Life then, to fun yourfelf? Was 
it not to be prolperous ? To be unreftrained ? Unhindered ? 
And how could he have been Socrates , if he had lamented 
thus ? How could he, after that, have written Pecans in a 
Prifon.? 

§.3. In Ihort then, remember this, that, whatever exter¬ 
nal to your own Choice you efteem, you deftroy that Choice. 
And not only Power is external to it, but the being out of 

Power too.: not only Bufinefs, but Leilure too.-“ Then, 

“ mull I live in this Tumult now? ”-What do you call a 

Tumult?-“ A Multitude of People.”-And where is the 

Hardfhip ? Suppole it is the Olympic Gaines. Think it 
a public Afiembly. There too fome bawl out one Thing, 
fome do another; lome pulh the reft. The Baths are 
crowded. Yet who of us is not plealed with thefe Aflem- 
blies, and doth not grieve to leave them ? Do not be hard 
to pleafe, and fqueamifh at what happens. “ Vinegar is 
“ difagreeable, [lays one] ; for it is four. Honey is dif- 
“ greeable, lays a fccond ; for it diforders my Conftitution. 
“ I do not like Vegetables, fays a third. Thus too [lay 
“ others] I do not like Retirement; it is a Delart: I do not 

like a Crowd ; it is a Tumult.”-Why, if Things are fo 

(Jifpofcd, that you arc to live alone, or with few, call this 

Condition, 
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Condition, a Repofe j and make ufe of it as you ought. 
Talk with yourfelf: exercife the Appearances prefen ted to 
your Mind : work up your Pre-conceptions to Accuracy. 
But if you light on a Crowd, call it one of the public Games, 
a grand Aflembly, a Feftival. Endeavour to fliare in the 
Feftival with the reft of the World. For what Sight is more 
pleafant to a Lover of Mankind, than a great Number of 
Men ? We fee Companies of Oxen, or Horles, with Pleafure. 
We are highly delighted to lee a great many Ships. Who is 

forry to fee a great many Men ?-“ But they ftun me with 

“ their Noife.”-Then your Hearing is hindered ; and 

what is that to you f Is your Faculty of making a right Ufe 
of the Appearances of Tilings hindered too ? Or who can 
reftrain you from uling your Delire and Averlion, your 
Powers of Purfuit and Avoidance, conformable to Nature ? 
What Tumult is lufficient for this ? Do but remember the 
general Rules. What is mine f What not mine ? What is 
allotted me f What is the Will of God., that I floould do no~c- ? 
What is not His Will? A little while ago it was His Will, 
that you fhould be at leilure, Ihould talk with yourlelf, write 
about thefe Things, read, hear, prepare yourfelf. You have 
had fufficient Time for this. At prelent I-Ie fivs to you, 
“ Come now to the Combat. Show us what you have learned3 
“ how you have wrcftlcd.” I Tow long would you cxcrcile 
by yourfelf? It is now the Time to fhow, whether you are 
of the Number of thefe Champions who merit Victory, or oj 
thole who go about the World, conquered in all the Games 
round. Why then arc you out of Humour ? There is no 
Combat without a Tumult. There muft be many prepara¬ 
tory Excrcifcs, many Acclamations, many Mailers, many 
C c c Spec l a tors. 
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Spectators.-“ But I would live in Quiet.”-Why then, 

lament and groan, as you deferve. For what greater Puniffi- 
ment is there to the UninftruCted, and Difobedient to the 
Orders of God, than to grieve, to mourn, to envy; in fhort, 
to be difappointed, and unhappy? Are not you willing to 

deliver yourlelf from all this?- tc And how fhall I deliver 

“ myfelf?”-Have not you heard, that you muft abfo- 

lutely with-hold Delire, and apply Averlion to luch Things 
only, as are dependent on Choice ? That you muft give up 
all, Body, Poileffions, Fame, Books, Tumults, Power, Ex¬ 
emption from Power ? For to whichfoever your Propenfion 
is, you are a Slave; you are under Subjection; you are made 
liable to Reftraint, to Compullion; you are altogether the 
Property of others. But have that of Cleanthes always 
ready,. 

ConduEi me, Jove; and 'Thou , O Deftiny. 

Is it Your Will, that I Ihould go to Rome? ConduCt me to 
Rome. To Gjaros ?- -To Gyaros. To Athens ?—To Athens , 
To Prilon ?—To Prilbn. If you once lay, “ When is one 
u to go to Athens ? ” you are undone. This Delire, if it 
be unaccomplished, muft neceflarily render you difappointed j 
and, if fulfilled, vain on what ought not to elate you on 
the contrary, if you are hindered, wretched, by incurring 
what you do not like. Therefore give up all thele Things. 

——“ Athens is a fine Place.”-But it is a much finer Thing 

to be happy, impallive, tranquil, not to have what concerns; 

you dependent on others.-“ Rome is full of Tumults and 

“ Vilits.”-But Prolperity is worth, all Difficulties. If 

then it be a proper Time for thele, why do not you with¬ 
draw^ 
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draw your Averfion from them ? (What Necellity is there 
for you to be made to carry your Burden, by being cudgelled, 
like ari Afs ?) Otherwile confider, that you mult always be 
a Slave to him, who hath the Power to procure your Dif- 
charge, to every one who hath the Power of hindering you; 
and muft worship him, like your evil Genius. 

§. 4. The only Way to real Prosperity (let this Rule be 
at hand Morning, Noon, and Night,) is, a Resignation. of 
Things independent on Choice 3 to efteem nothing as a Pro¬ 
perty; to deliver up all Things to our tutelar Genius, and 
to Fortune; to make thole the Governors of them, whom 
yupiter hath made fo ; to be ourfelves devoted to that only, 
which is our Property; to that which is incapable of Re¬ 
straint; and whatever we read, or write, or hear, to refer 
all to this. 

§. 5. Therefore I cannot call any one induftrious, if I hear 
only that he reads, or writes; nor even if he adds the whole 
Night to the Day, do I call him lb, unlefs I know to what 
he refers it. For not even you would call Him induftrious, 
who fits up for the Sake of a Girl; nor therefore in the other 
Cafe do I. But, if he doth it for Fame, I call him ambi¬ 
tious ; if for Money, avaritious; if from the Delire of Learn¬ 
ing, bookifh; but not induftrious. But, if he refers his 
Labour to his ruling Faculty, in order to treat and regulate 
it conformably to Nature, then only I call him induftrious. 
For never either praife or blame any Perfon, on account of 
outward Actions that are common to all; but on the account 
of Principles. Thefe are the peculiar Property of each Indi¬ 
vidual, and the Things which make Adtions good or bad. 

Ccc z §. 6. 
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§. 6. Mindful of this, be pleafed with the prefent, and con¬ 
tented with whatever it is the Seaibn for. If you perceive any 
of thofe Things, which you have learned and ftudied, occur- 
ng to you in Action, rejoice in them. If you have laid 
afide IlL-nature and Reviling ; if you have leffened your 
Harfhnefs, indecent Language, Inconlideratenefs, Effemi¬ 
nacy ; if you are not moved by the lame Things as formerly ; 
if not in the fame Manner as formerly; you may keep a 
perpetual Feftival: To-day, becaufe you have behaved well- 
in one Affair: To-morrow, becaufe in another. How much 
better a Reafon for Sacrifice is this, than obtaining a Conful- 
fhip, or a Government ? Thefe Things you have from your- 
felf, and from the Gods. Remember this, Who. it is that 
gave them, and to whom, and for what Purpofe. Habituated 
once to thefe Reafonings,. can you ftill think there is any 
Difference, in what Place you are to pleafe God ? Are not 
the Gods every-where at the fame Diftance? Do not they 
eyery-where equally fee what is doing ? 

CHAPTER V. 

Co7icerJiing the ^tearrelfoine^ and Ferocious.. 

§. r. A Wife and good Perfbn neither quarrels with any 
j \ one himfelf, nor, as far as poflxble, fuffers an 
other. The Life of Socrates affords us an. Example of this 
too, as well as of the other [Virtues]; who not only every¬ 
where avoided Quarrelling himfelf, but did not even fuller 
others to quarrel. See in Xenophons Sympojium , how many 
Quarrels he ended ; how, again, he bore with < ThraJymachus x 
with Polusy with Callicles ; how, with his Wife ; how, with 

his 
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his Son, who attempted to confute him, and cavilled with 
him. For he well remembered, that no one is Mailer of the 
ruling Faculty of another; and therefore he delired nothing. 

but what was his own.- cc And what is that ? ”-Not that 

this [or that] Perlon (a) Ihould be moved conformably to 
Nature; for that belongs to others; but that while they adfc 
in, their own Way, as they pleafe, he Ihould neverthelefs be 
affedted, and live conformably to Nature, only doin^ what 
belongs to himlelf, in order to make them too live conform¬ 
ably to Nature. For this is the Point, that a wile and good 
Perlon hath in View, To have the Command of an Army ?’ 
No : but if it be allotted him, to prelerve on this Subject of 
Adtion, the right Condudt of his own ruling Faculty. To* 
marry? No: but if a Marriage be allotted him, to preferve 
himlelf, on this Subjedt of Adtion, conformable to Nature. 
But, if he would have his Wife, or his Child, exempt from 
Fault, he would have that his own, which belongs to others. 
And being inllrudted conlills in this very Point, To learn, 
what Things are our own, and what belong to others. 

§. 2. What Room is there then for Quarrelling, to a Perlon 
thus difpofed ? For doth he wonder at any thing that happens ? 
Doth it appear new to him ? Doth not he expedt worfe and 
more grievous Injuries from bad People, than happen to him ? 
Doth he not reckon it lo much gained, as they come fhcrt 
of the laft Extremities? Such a one hath reviled you.—You 
are much obliged to him, that he hath not ftruclc you.—But 
he hath ftruclc you too.—You are much obliged, to him, that 

(a) Perhaps for xn-n ovroc. r 1, ihould be read, 3 utvriau cvrof, and the 
Tranllation follows this Conjecture. 

he 
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he hath not wounded you tod.-But he hath wounded you 

too.-You are much obliged to him, that he hath not killed 

you. For when did he ever learn, or from whom, that he 
is a gentle, that he is a focial Animal: that the very Injury 
itfelf is a great Mifchief to the Injurious ? As then he hath 
not learned thefe Things, nor believes them, why fhould 
he not follow what appears for his Intereft? Your Neigh¬ 
bour hath thrown Stones. What then ? Is it any Fault of 
yours f But your Goods are broken. What then ? Are you 
a Piece of Furniture ? No: but your Eflence conftfts in the 
Faculty of Choice. What Behaviour then is afligned you, in 
Return ? If you confider yourfelf as a Wolf—to bite again, 
to throw more Stones. But if you afk the Queftion, as a 
Man, examine your Treafure : fee what Faculties you have 
brought into the World with you. Are they Difpofttions to 
Ferocity? To Revenge? When is a Horfe miferable ? When 
he is deprived of his natural Faculties. Not when he cannot 
crow, but when he cannot run. And a Dog ? not when he 
cannot fly, but when he cannot hunt. Is not a Man then 
alfo unhappy in the fame manner ? Not he, who cannot 
ftrangle Lions, or grafp Statues (<£), (for he hath received no 
Faculties for this Purpofe from Nature;) but who hath loft 
his Redlitude of Mind, his Fidelity. Such a one is the Per- 
fon, who ought to be publicly lamented, for the Misfortunes 
into which he is fallen: not, by Heaven, either he who is 
born (c) or dies; but he, whom it hath befallen while he lives 

to 


(b) Like Hercules and Diogenes. See p. 260. Note (b). 

(c) An Allufion to a Paflage in Euripides. The general Scjnfe of which 
is. That wc ought to lament the Pcrfon who is horn, from a Confident- 
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to lofe what is properly his own : not his paternal Pofief- 
fions, his paultry Eftate, or his Houle, his Lodging, or his 
Slaves, (for none of thefe are a Man’s own; but all belong¬ 
ing to others, fervile, dependent, and given at different 
Times, to different Perfons, by the Dilpofers of them ;) but 
his perfonal Qualifications as a Man, the Imprefiions. which 
he brought into the World ftampt upon his Mind: fuch 
as we leek in Money; and, if we find them, allow it to be- 
good ; if not, throw it away. C{ What Imprelfion hath this 

“ Piece of Money ? ”- cc Trajan's. ” <c Give it me. ”- 

“ Nero's (d)'' Throw it away. It is falfe : it is good for 
nothing. So in the other Cafe. tc What Imprelfion have 
“ his Principles ? ” “ Gentlenels, fecial Affedrion, Patience r 

“ Good-nature.” Bring them hither. I receive them. I 
make fuch a Man a Citizen; I receive him for a Neighbour,, 
a fellow Traveller. Only fee that he hath not the Neronian- 
Imprelfion. Is he palfionate? Is he refentful? Is he queru¬ 
lous ? Would he, if he took the Fancy, break the Head of 
thofe who fall in his Way ? Why then do you call him a 
Man ? For is every thing diltinguilhed by the mere outward 
Form ? Then lay, juft as well, that a Piece of Wax is an 
Apple, or that it hath the Smell and Tafte too. But the 


iion of the Evils into which he is coming, and to rejoice over the Dead,, 
who is at reft from his Labours. Upton. 

There is an Account in Herodotus , of a People of Thrace , who ufed tO' 
afl'cmble, and condole with a Family where any one was born j and, on. 
the contrary, exprefs great Joy and Congratulation where-ever, there hap¬ 
pened a Death. L. 5. c. 4. 

(d) Nero being declared an Enemy by the Senate, his Coin- was, in. 
confcqucncc of this, prohibited and deftroyed. 


external! 
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external Figure is not enough: nor, confequently, is it fuffi- 
cient to 'make a Man, that he hath a Nofe and Eyes, if he 
hath not the proper Principles of a Man. Such a one doth 
not underhand Reafon, or apprehend when he is confuted. 
He is an Afs. Another is dead to the Senfe of Shame. He 
is a worthlefs Creature (e ); any thing, rather than a Man. 
Another feeks whom he may kick or bite: fo that he is nei¬ 
ther Sheep nor Afs, But what then ? He is a wild‘Beall. 

§.3. “ Well: but would you have me defpiled then ? ” 

-By whom ? By thole who know you ? And how can 

They delpile you, who know you to be gentle and modeft ? 
But, perhaps, by thole who do not know you ? And what 
is that to You ? For no other Artill troubles himfelf about 

the Ignorant.-“ But People will be much the readier to 

<c attack me.”-Why do you fay me? Can any one hurt 

your Choice, or rellrain you from treating conformably to 
Nature, the Appearances that are prefented to you ? Why 
then are you dillurbed, and delirous to make yourlelf appeal- 
formidable ? Why do not you make public Proclamation, 
that you are at peace with all Mankind, however they may 
a£t; and that you chiefly laugh at thofe, who fuppofe they 
can hurt you. “ Thefe Wretches neither know, who I am, 
C( or in what conlill my Good and Evil: or that there is no 
“ Accels for them to what is really mine .” Thus the Inha¬ 
bitants of a fortified City laugh at the Befiegers. “ What 


(e) The Name of fbme Animal would fuit better here, than the 
Epithet a^p»<po5- But %oipo 5, a Hog, is a Word too unlike 5 and I can 
think of no better. 
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K Trouble now are thefe People giving themfelves for 
“ nothing? Our Wall is fecure; we have Provifions for a 
“ very long Time, and every other Preparation.” Thefe are 
what render a City fortified, and impregnable: but nothing 
but its Principles render the human Soul fo. For what Wall 
is fo ftrong, what Body fo impenetrable, or what Pofleifion 
fo unalienable, or what Dignity fo fecured againft Stratagems? 
All Things elfe, every-where elfe, are mortal, eafily reduced; 
and whoever, in any degree, fixes his Mind upon them, 
muft necefiarily be fubjedl to Perturbation, Defpair, Ter¬ 
rors, Lamentations, difappointed Defires, and incurred 
Averfions. 

§. 4. And will we not fortify then the only Place of Secu¬ 
rity, that is granted us; and, withdrawing ourfelves from 
what is mortal and fervile, diligently improve what is im¬ 
mortal, and by Nature free ? Do we not remember, that 
no one either hurts or benefits another : but the Principle, 
which we hold concerning every thing, doth it ? It is tins 
that hurts us ; this that overturns us. Here is the Fight, 
the Sedition, the War. It was nothing elfe, that made Ete~ 
ocles and Polynices Enemies, but their Principle concerning 
Empire, and their Principle concerning Exile: that the one 
feemed the extremeft Evil; the other, the greateft Good. 
Now the very Nature of every one is to purfiie Good, to 
avoid Evil; to efteem him as an Enemy and Betrayer, who 
deprives us of the one, and involves us in the other, though 
he be a Brother, or a Son, or Father. For nothing is more 
nearly related to us than Good. So that if Good and Evil 
eonfift in Externals, there is no Affc&ion between Father and 
D d d Son, 
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Son, Brother and Brother; but all is every-where full of 
Enemies, Betrayers, Sycophants. But if a right Choice be 
the only Good, and a wrong one the only Evil, what fur¬ 
ther Room is there for Quarrelling, for Reviling ? About 
what ? About what is nothing to us ? Againft whom ? 
Againft the Ignorant, againft the Unhappy, againft thofe 
who are deceived in Things of the greateft Importance ? 

§.5. Mindful of this, Socrates lived in his own Houfe, 
patiently bearing a furious Wife, a lenfelefs Son. For what 
were the Effeds of her Fury ? The Throwihg as much Water 
as £he pleafed on his Head, the Trampling (f) a Cake under 
her Feet. 44 And what is this to me, if I think fuch Things 
44 nothing to me ? This very Point is my Bulinefs : and 
44 neither a Tyrant, nor a Matter,, fhall reftrain my Will j 
44 nor Multitudes, though I am a fingle Perfon; nor one 
44 ever lo ftrong, though I am ever fo weak. For this is 
44 given by God to every one, free from Reftraint.” 

§.6. Thele Principles make Friendlhip in Families, Con¬ 
cord in Cities, Peace in Nations. They make a Perfon 
grateful to God, every-where in good Spirits, [about Exter¬ 
nals,] as belonging to others, as of no Value. But we, alas! 
are able indeed to write and read thefe Things, and to praife 
them when they are read; but very far from being convinced 
by them. Therefore what is faid of the Lacedemoniajis y 


(f) Jilcibiades fent a fine great Cake, as a Prcfcnt to Socrates :■ which 
ii> provoked the Jcaloufy of the meek Xantippe, that flic threw it down, 
and flampt upon it. Socrates only laughed, and laid, “ Now you will 
y have no Share in it yourfclf." Upton from /Elian. 


Lions 
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Lions at Home , Foxes ^ Ephefus, 
may be applied to us too: Lions in the School, but Foxes 
out of it. 


CHAPTER VL 

Concerning ‘Thofe who grieve at being pitied . 

§. i.TTT vexes me, lay you, to be pitied. Is this your 
JL Affair then, or theirs, who pity you ? And further: 

How is it in your Power to prevent it ?- <c It is, if I fhow 

“ them, that I do not need Pity.”——But are you now in 

fuch a Condition, as not to need Pity, or are you not ?-- 

“ I think I am. But thele People do not pity me for what, 
“ if any thing, would delerve Pity, my Faults; but for 
“ Poverty, and Want of Power, and Sicknefles, and Deaths, 
tc and other Things of that Kind.”-Are you then pre¬ 

pared to convince the World, that none of thefe Things is 
in reality an Evil: but that it is pollible for a Perlon to be 
happy, even when he is poor, and without Honours, and 
Power ? Or are you prepared to appear to them, rich and 
powerful ? The laft of thele is the Part of an arrogant, filly, 
worthlefs Fellow. Oblerve too, by what Means this Fidtion 
mull: be carried on. You mull hire lome paultry Slaves, 
and get poflelled of a few little Pieces of Plate, and often 
Ihow them in Public; and, though they are the lame, endea¬ 
vour to conceal that they are the fame: you mull have gay 
Clothes, and other Finery; and make a Show of being 
honoured by your great People; and endeavour to flip 
with them, or be thought to fup with them; and ule fome 
vile Arts with your Perlon, to make it appear handfomcr 
and genteeler than it really is. All this you mull contrive, if 
D d d 2 you 
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you would take the fecond Way not to be pitied. And the 
firft is impracticable, as well as tedious, to undertake the 
very Thing, that Jupiter himfelf could not do: to convince 
all Mankind what Things are really good and evil. Is this 
granted you? The only Thing granted you is, to convince 
yourfelf ; arid you have not yet done that: arid do you, 
notwithftanding, undertake to convince others f Why, who 
hath lived fo long with you, as you have with yourfelf? Who 
is fo likely to have Faith in- you, in order to be convinced 
by you, as you in yourfelf? Who is a better Wifher,. or a 
nearer Friend to you, than you to yourfelf? How; is it then, 
that you have not yet convinced yourfelf ? Should not you (a) 
now turn, thefe Things every Way in your Thoughts ? What 
you were ftudying was this: to learn to be exempt from Grief, 
Perturbation, and Meannefs, and to be free. Have not you 
heard then, that the only Way that leads to this is, to give 
up what doth not depend on Choice : to withdraw from 
it; and confefs, that it belongs to others ? What kind of 

Thing then is another’s Opinion about you ?- c< Inde- 

“ pendent on Choice.”——Is it nothing then to you f - 

“ Nothing.”-While you are ftill piqued and difturbed 

about it then, do you think, that you are convinced con¬ 
cerning Good and Evil. 

{a) The Text here is either corrupt, or very elliptical and obfcure 
and the Tranllation conjectural. Aveo hath the fame Senfe in the 
next Page but one, which is affigncd to it here. The ttou before f*cafta.vciv 
is omitted, as being probably a Corruption of the laft Syllable of the pre ¬ 
ceding Word, written twice over. Mr. Upton’s MS. cuts the Difficulty 
fhort, by leaving out feveral Words; in confequtnce of which, the 
Tranllation would be; How is it then ■, that yon have ??ot yet brought you?-- 
Jelf to learn to be exe?npt, &c. 
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§. 2. Letting others alone then, why will you not be your 
own Scholar and Teacher ? Let others look to it, whether 
it be for their Advantage to think and a£t contrary to Nature: 
but no one is nearer to me than myfelf. What then is the 
Meaning of this ? I have heard the Reafonings of Philofo- 
phers, and aflented to them: yet, in fa£t, I am never the 
more relieved. Am I fo ftupid? And yet in other Things, 
that I had an Inclination to, I was not found very ftupid: but I 
quickly learned Grammar, and the Exercifes of the Pal<ejlra> 
and Geometry, and the Solution of Syllogifms. Hath not 
Reafon then convinced me ? And yet there is no one of the 
other Things, that I fo much approved or liked from the very 
firft. And now I read concerning thefe Subjects, I hear 
Difcourfes upon them, I write about them, and I have not 
yet found any Reafoning of greater Strength than this. What 
then do I want ? Is it not, that the contrary Principles are 
not removed out of my Mind ? Is it not, that I have not 
ftrengthened thefe Opinions by Exercife, nor accuftomed 
them to occur in Action; but, like Arms thrown afide, they 
are grown rufty, and do not fit me ? Yet neither in the 
Palcejlra^ nor writing, nor reading, nor folving Syllogifms,. 
am I contented with mere Learning : but I turn the Argu¬ 
ments every Way, which are prefented to me, and I com- 
pofe others ; and the fame of convertible Proportions. 
But the neceflary Theorems, by which I might become 
exempted from Fear, Grief, Paflion, unreftrained and free, 
I neither exercife, nor ftudy, with a proper Application. And 
then I trouble myfelf, what others will fay of me ; whether 
I fjiall appear to them worthy of Regard; whether I fhall 
appear happy.—-Will you not fee. Wretch,, what you can 

£iy 
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fay of yourfelf? What Sort of Perfon you appear to your¬ 
felf\ iu your Opinions, in your Defires, in your Averfions, 
in your Purfuits, in your Preparation, in your Intention, in 
the other proper Works of a Man? But, inftead of that, do 

you’ trouble yourfelf, whether others pity you ?-“ Very 

4 5 true. But I am pitied improperly.”-Then are not 

you pained by this ? And is not he who is in Pain, to be 

pitied.-“ Yes. ”-How then are you pitied improperly ? 

For you render yourfelf worthy of Pity by what you fuffer 
upon being pitied. 

§. 3. What fays Antifthenes then ? Have you never 
<i heard? It is Kingly, O Cyrus , to do well, and to be 
4 4 ill lpoken of.” My Head is well, and all around me 
think it akes. What is that to me ? I am free from a 
Fever; and they compaflionate me, as if I had one. 
44 Poor Soul, what a long while have you had this Fever! ” 
I fay too, with a difmal Countenance, Ay, indeed, it is now 

a long time that I have been ill.- 44 What can be the Con- 

44 fequence then ? ”-What pleafes God. And at the fame 

time I fecretly laugh at them, who pity me. What forbids 
then, but that the fame may be done in the other Cafe ? I 
am poor: but I have right Principles concerning Poverty. 
What is it to me then, if People pity me for my Poverty? I 
am not in Power, and others are: but I have fuch Opinions 
as I.ought to have concerning Power, and the Want of Power. 
Let them fee to it, who pity me. But I am neither hungry, nor 
thirfly, nor cold. But, becaufe they are hungry and thirfly, 
they fuppofe me to be fo too. What can I do for them then ? 
Am I to go about, making Proclamation, and faying, Do 

not 
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not deceive yourfelves, good People, I am very well: I 
regard neither Poverty, nor Want of Power, nor any thing 
elfe, but right Principles. Thele I poflefs unreftrained. I 

care for nothing farther.-But what Trifling is this ? How 

have I right Principles, when I am not contented to be 
what I am5 but am out of my Wits, how I (hall appear ? 

-But others will get more, and be preferred to me.- 

Why, what is more reafonable, than that they who take 
Pains for any thing, fhould get moll in- that Particular, in 
which they take Pams ? They have taken Pains for Power3 
you, for right Principles : they, for Riches 3 you, for a pro¬ 
per Ufe of the Appearances of Things. See whether they 
have the Advantage of you in that, for which you have taken 
Pains, and which they negle£t : if they aflent better, con¬ 
cerning the natural Bounds and Limits of Things 3 if their 
Defires are lels dilappointed than yours, their Averfions lc-ls 
incurred ; if they take a better Aim in their Intention, in their 
Purpofes, in their Purluits: whether they preferve a becoming 
Behaviour, as Men, as Sons, as Parents, and lo on in refpedt 
of the other Relations of Life. But, if they are in Power,, 
and you not (h ): why will you not Ipeak the Truth toyourlclf; 
that you do nothing for the Sake of Power 3 but that they 
do every thing ? And it is very unreafonable, that he who- 
carefully leeks any thing, fhould be lels fuccclsful than he 

who neglebts it.- 11 No but, lince I take Care to have 

“ right Principles, it is more reafonable,. that I fhould have 


(b) I have tranflatcd thus, on. die Suppofition, that ou in the Original 
ought to be repeated.. 


rower.." 
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<c Power.”-rYes, in refpedt to what you take Care about, 

your Principles. But give up to others the Things, in which 
they have taken more Care than you. Elfe it is juft as if, 
becaufe you have right Principles, you ftiould think it fit, 
that, when you fhoot an Arrow, you ftiould hit the Mark 
better than an Archer, or that you ftiould forge better than 
a Smith. Therefore let alone taking Pains about Principles, 
aiid apply yourfelf to the Things which you wifti to poflefs, 
and then fall a crying, if you do not lucceed; for you deferve 
to cry. But now you fay, that you are engaged in other 
Things; intent upon other Things: and it is a true Saying, that 
one Bufinefs doth not fuit with another. One Man, as foon as 
he rife and goes out, feeks to whom he may pay his Com¬ 
pliments; whom he may flatter; to whom he may fend a 
Prefent; how he may pleafe the Dancer [in Vogue]; how, 
by doing ill-natured Offices to one, he may oblige another. 
When-ever he prays, he prays for Things like thefe : when¬ 
ever he facrifices, he facrifices for Things like thefe. To 
thefe he transfers the Pythagorean Precept; 

Let not the Jiealing God of Sleep furprife * &c. 

(c) Where have I failed in Point of Flattery ? What have I 
done f Any thing like a free, brave-fpirited Man ? If he 
ftiould find any thing of this Sort, he rebukes and accufes 
himfelf. “ What Bufinefs had you to fay that? For could 
“ not you have lied ? Even the Philofophers fay, there is 
“ no Objeftion againft telling a Lye.” 


(c) See the Pythagorean Vcrfes (quoted ill B, III. c. io.) of which thefe 
Queflions arc a Parody, 
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§. 4. But on the other hand, if you have in reality been 
careful about nothing elfe, but to make a right Ufe of the 
Appearance of Things; as loon as you are up in a Morning, 
cbnlider, what do I want in order to be free from Paffion ? 
What, to enjoy Tranquillity? What am I? Am I mere 
worthlefs Body ? Am I Eftate ? Am I Reputation ? None of 
thefe. What then ? I am a reafonable Creature. What then 
is required of me ? Recoiled: your Adions. Where have I 
failed , in any Requifite for Prolperity ? What have I done y 
either unfriendly, or unfociable ? What have I omitted , that 
was neceffary in thefe Points ? 

§. 5. Since there is fo much Difference then in your De¬ 
fires, your Adiqns, your Wifhes, would you yet have an 
equal Share with others in thole Things, about which you 
have not taken Pains, and they have ? And do you wonder, 
after all, and are you out of Humour, if they pity you ? But 
they are not out of Humour, if you pity them. Why? 
Becaufe they are convinced, that they are in Pollefiion of 
their proper Good; but you are not convinced that you are. 
Plence you are not contented with your own Condition; but 
defire theirs: whereas they are contented with theirs, and 
do not dcfire yours. For, if you were really convinced, 
that it is you who are in Poflellion of what is good, and that 
they are miftaken, you would not fo much as think what 
they fay about you. 


E e e 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of Fearlejfnefs. 

§. .1. J H AT makes a Tyrant formidable ? His Guards, 

V V fay you, and their Swords; they who belong to 
the Bed-chamber; and they who fhut out thofe, who would 
go in. What is the Reafon then, that, if you bring a Child 
to him when he is lurrounded by his Guards, it is not afraid ? 
Is it becaufe the Child doth not know what they mean ? 
Suppofe then, that any one doth know what is meant by 
Guards, and that they are armed with Swords; and, for that 
very Reafon, comes in the Tyrant’s Way, being delirous, on 
account of fome Misfortune, to die, and feeking to die eafily 
by the Hand of another: Doth fuch a Man fear the Guards ? 
No: for he wants the very Thing, that renders them formid¬ 
able. Well then: if any one, without an abfolute Defire 
to live or die, but, as it may happen, comes in the Way of 
a Tyrant, what reflrains his approaching him without Fear ? 
Nothing. If then another Ihould think concerning his 
Eftate, or Wife, or Children, as this Man doth concerning 
his Body; and, in fhort, from fome Madnefs or Folly, fhould 
be of fuch a Difpofition, as not to care whether he hath them, 
or hath them not; but, as Children, playing with Shells, 
make a Difference indeed in the Play, but do not trouble 
themfelvcs about the Shells; fo he fhould pay no Regard to 
the Materials [of Action] ; but apply himfelf to the playing 
with, and Management of, them; what Tyrant, what Guards, 
or their Swords, arc any longer formidable to fuch a Man ? 
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§.2. And is it poflible, that any one fhould be thus dif- 
pofed towards thefe Things from Madnefs (a ); and the Gali¬ 
leans , from mere Habit; yet that no one fhould be able to 
learn, from Reafon and Demonftration, that God made all 
Things in the World, and the whole World itfelf, unre- 
ftrained and perfect; and all its Parts for the Ufe of the 
Whole ? All other Creatures are indeed excluded from a 
Power of comprehending the Adminiftration of the World ; 
but a reafonable Being hath Abilities for the Confideration of 
all thefe Things : both that it [felf] is a Part, and what 
Part ; and that it is fit the Parts fhould fubmit to the 
Whole. Befides, being by Nature conftituted noble, magna¬ 
nimous, and free, it fees, that, of the Things which relate 
to it, fome are unreftrained and in its own Power, fome 


(a) EpiSietus , probably, means, not any remaining Difciples of Judas 
of Galilee, but the Chriftians, whom Julian afterwards affedted to call 
Galileans. It helps to confirm this Opinion, that M. Antoninus (L. 2. §.3.) 
mentions them, by their proper Name of Chriftians, as fuffcring Death 
out of mere Obftinacy. It would have been more reafonable, and more 
worthy the Character of thefe great Men, to have enquired into the Prin¬ 
ciples, on which the Chriftians refufed to worfhip Heathen Deities, and 
by which they were enabled to fupport their Sufferings with fueh 
amazing Conftancy, than rafhly to pronounce their Behaviour the Effect 
of Obftinacy and Habit. Epictetus and Antoninus were too exadl Judges 
of Human Nature, not to know, that Ignominy, Tortures, and Death, 
arc not, merely on their own Account, Objects ot Choice : nor could tint 
Records of any Time, or Nation, furnifh them with an Example of 
Multitudes of Perfons of both Sexes, of all Ages, Ranks, and natural 
Difpofitions, in diftant Countries, and fuceeflive Periods, refigning what¬ 
ever is moft valuable and dear to the Heart of Man, from a Principle of 
Obftinacy, or the mere Force of Habit: not to lay, that Habit could 
have no Influence on the firfl Sufferers. 

E C C 2 
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reftrained, and in the Power of others : the unreftrained, 
fuch as depend on Choice ; the reftrained, fuch as do., not 
depend on it. And, for this Reafon, if it efteems its Good 
and its Intereft to confift in Things unreftrained, and in its- 
own Power, it will, be free, profperous, happy, unhurt,, 
magnanimous, pious ; thankful {&) to God for every thing 
never, finding fault with any thing, never. cenfuring any 
thing that is brought to pafs by him. But, if it efteems its 
Good, and its Intereft, to confift in Externals,, and Things, 
independent on Choice, it muft neeeflarily be reftrained, be 
hindered, be enflaved to thofe wjho have the Power over 
thofe Things which it admires, and fears; it muft neeeflarily 
be impious, as fuppofing itfelf injured by God, and unequi-? 
table, as claiming, more than its Share; it muft neeeflarily 
too be abjedt, and mean-fpirited. 

§.3. What forbids, but that he, who diftinguiflies thefe 
Things, may live with an ealy and light Heart, quietly 
expecting whatever may happen^ and bearing contentedly 
what hath happened ? Would you Have Poverty [be my 
Lot] ? Bring it ; and you Ihall fee what Poverty is, when it 
hath got one to adt it welL Would you have Power ?' 
Bring Toils too along with it. Baniftiment ? Where-ever I. 
go, it will be well with me there: for it was well with me 
here.) not on account of the Place, but of the Principles, 
which I flhall carry away with me.; for no one can deprive 
me of thefe: on the contrary, .they alone are my Property, 
and cannot be taken away; and retaining them, fuffices me 

(b) This agrees with E/>/J. v. 20. Giving Thanks always for all Things 
unto God -, 

where- 
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where-ever I am, or what-ever I do. 1 —But it is now time 
c< to die.”——What is it that you call dying (c)? Do not 
talk of the'Thing in a Tragedy Strain ; but lay, as the Truth 
is* that it is Time for a compound Piece of Matter to be 
refolved back into its Original. And where is the Terror of 
this ? What. Part of the World is going, to be loft ? What 
is going to happen new, or prodigious? Is it for this, that d 
Tyrant is formidable ? [s it on this Account, that the Swords 
of his Guards feem lo large and fharp ? Try thefe Things 
upon others. For my Part, I have examined the Whole. 
No one hath an Authority over me, God hath made me 
free: I know his Commands : after this, no one can enllave 
me. I have a proper Aflertor of my Freedom ; proper 
Judges. Is it not of my Body, that you are the Mafter ? 
What is that to me then ? Of that Trifle my Eftate ? What 
is. that to me then? Is it not of Banilhment and Chains, that 
you are the Mafter ? Why, all thele again, and my whole 
Body I give up to you: when-ever you pleale, make a Trial 
of your Powerj. and you will find flow far it extends. 

§.4. Whom then can I any longer fear ?' Thole who' 
belong to the Bed-chamber ?' Left they fhould do—What ? 
Shut me out ? If they find me defirous to come in, let them. 

-“ Why do you come to the Door then?”——Becaufe it 

is fitting for me, that while the Play lafts, I fhould play too. 

-“ How then are you incapable of being fliut out?”- 

Becaufe, if I am not admitted, I would not wifh to go in ; 
but would much rather, that Things fhould be as they arc:: 


(c) The Tranflation here follows Mr. Up/0/1 's Manuieript, and 
Emendation. 

for 
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for I efteem what God wills, to be better than what I will (d). 
I give myfelf up a Servant and a Follower to Him. I purfue, 
I defire, in fhort, I will along with Him. Being fhut out 
doth not relate to me \ but to thofe who pufii to get in. Why 
then do not I pufh too ? Becaufe I know, that there is not 
any Good diftributed there to thofe who get in. But when 
I hear any one congratulated on the Favour of Ccefar , I fay* 
What hath he got?— ct A Province(e).”—Hath he then got 

fuch Principles too, as he ought to have ?- Ci A public 

“ Charge.”-Hath he then got with it the Knowlege how to 

ufe it too ? If not, why fhould I be thruft about any longer 
to get in ? Some one fcatters Nuts and Figs. Children fcramble 
and quarrel for them; but not Men: for they think them 
Trifles. But, if any one fhould fcatter Shells, not even 
Children would fcramble for thefe. Provinces are diftribut- 
ing. Let Children look to it. Money. Let Children look 
to it. Military Command, a Confulfhip. Let Children 
fcramble for them. Let thefe be fhut out, be beat, kifs the 
Hands of the Giver, of his Slaves. But to me, they are but 

mere Figs and Nuts.- u What then is to be done ? ”-If 

you mifs them, while he is throwing them, do not trouble 
yourfelf about it: but, if a Fig fhould fall into your Lap, 
take it, and eat it; for one may pay fo much Regard even 
to a Fig. But, if I am to ftoop and throw down one, or be 
thrown down by another, and flatter thofe who are got in, 
a Fig is not worth this, nor any other of the Things which 
are not really good, and which the Philofophers have per- 
fnaded me not to efteem as good. 

(il) N-wrtMifi no! as J W//, but as'Thou wilt. Matth. xxvi. 39. 

((') The Tranllation of this Paflage follows the Conjecture of Woljius. 

5 §■ 5 - 
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§. 5. Show me the Swords of the Guards.-“ See 

“ how big, and how fharp they are.”-What then do 

thefe great and fharp Swords do ?- c£ They kill. ”—— 

And what doth a Fever do?-“ Nothing elfe.”--And 

a Tile?- <c Nothing elfe,”-Would you have me then be 

ftruck with an awful Admiration of all thefe, and worfhip 
them, and go about a Slave to them all ? Heaven forbid 1 
But, having once learnt, that every thing that is born mull 
likewife die, (that the World may not be at a Stand, or the 
Courfe of it hindered), I no longer make any Difference, 
whether this be effected by a Fever, or a Tile, or a Soldier: 
but, if any Companion is to be made, I know, that the 
Soldier will effect it with lels Pain, and more fpeedily. Since 
then I neither fear any of thofe Things, which he can inflidt 
upon me, nor covet any thing which he can bellow, why do 
I Hand any longer in Awe of a Tyrant ? Why am I ftruck 
with Aftonifhment ? Why do I fear his Guards ? Why do I 
rejoice, if he fpeaks kindly to me, and receives me gracioufly j, 
and relate to others, in what Manner he fpoke to me ? For 
is He Socrates , or Dioge?ies y that his Praife fhould fhow what 
I am ? Or have I let my Heart on imitating his Manners ? 
But, to keep up the Play, I go to him, and ferve him, as 
long as he commands nothing unreafbnable or improper. 
But, if he fhould fay to me, “ Go to Salamis , and bring 
“ Leo (f)” l anfwer him, Seek another, for I play no longer. 

*-“ Lead him away. ”- 1 follow, in Sport.- cc But 

“ your Plead will be taken oft'.”-And will his own always 


(f) An Aliufion to the Story, mentioned in the fir ft Chapter of this 
Book, p. 365. Note (r). 


remain 
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remain on; or yours, who obey him ?-“ But you will be 

“ thrown out, unburied.”-If I am the Corpfe, I fhall be 

thrown out; but if I am fomething elfe than the Corpfe (g), 
fpeak more handfomely, as the Thing is, and do not think 
to fright me. Thefe Things are frightful to Children and 
Fools. But if any one, who hath once entered into the 
School of a Philofopher, doth not know what he himfelf is, 
he deferves to be frighted, and to flatter what he lately 
flattered; if he hath not yet learnt, that he is neither Flefh, 
nor Bones, nor Nerves ; but that which makes ufe of thefe, 
and regulates and comprehends the Appearances of Things. 

, §. 6. w Well: but thefe Reafonings make Men defpife the 

<c Laws.”-And what Reafonings. then render thofe, who 

ufe them, more obedient to the Laws ? But the Law of 
Fools is no Law. And yet, fee how thefe Reafonings render 
us properly difpofed, even towards fuch Perfons, flnce they 
teach us, not to claim, in Oppofltion to them, any thing 
wherein they have it in their Power to be fuperior to us. 
They teach us to give up Body, to give up Eftate, Children, 
Parents, Brothers., to yield every thing, to let go every thing, 
excepting only Principles; which even Jupiter hath excepted, 
and decreed to be every one’s own Property. What Unreafon- 
ablenefs, what Breach of the Laws, is there in this ? Where 
you are & peri or and ftronger, there I give way to you: 
Where, on the contrary, I am fuperior, do you fubmit to 
me ; for this hath been my Study, and not yours. Your 
Study hath been to walk upon a Mofaic Floor, to be attended 


(g) See p. 326. Note (to). 
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by your Servants and Clients, to wear fine Clothes, to have 
a great Number of Hunters, Fidlers, and Players. Do I 
lay any Claim [to thefe ?] But [on the other hand,] have 
you then ftudied Principles, or even your own rational 
Faculty? Do you know, of what Parts it confifts? How 
they are connected ; what are its Articulations; what Powers 
it hath, and of what Kind ? Why then do you take it amifs, 
if another, who hath ftudied them, hath the Advantage of 

you in thefe Things ?- il But they are of all Things the 

<c greateft.”-Well: and who reftrains you from being 

converfant with them, arid attending to them ever fo care¬ 
fully ? Or who is better provided with Books, with Leifure, 
with Afiiftants ? Only turn your Thoughts now-and-then 
to thefe Matters ; bellow but a little Time upon your own 
ruling Faculty. Confider what it is you have, and whence 
it came, that ufes all other Things, that examines them 
all, that ehufes, that rejects. But while you employ your- 
felf about Externals, you will have thofe indeed, fuch as no 
one elfe hath; but your ruling Faculty, fuch as you like to 
have it, fordid arid negledted. 

; CHAP TER VIII. 

Cmcerning 1 Stich as hajlily run into the philofophic Drefs. 

§. 1. TVT EVER' commend or cenfure any one for common 
Actions, nor afcribe them either to Skilfulnefs 
or Unfkilfulnefs ; and thus you will at once be free both from 
Rafhnefs and Ill-nature. Such a one bathes in a mighty 
little Time. Doth he therefore do it ill ? Not at all. But 
F f f what? 
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what ? In a mighty little Time.- cc Is every thing well 

“ done then? 4 ’-By no means. But what is done from 

good Principles is well done; what from bad ones, ill. But 
till you know from what Principle any one adts, neither 
commend nor cenfure the Adlion. But the Principle is not 
eafily judged of from the external Appearances. Such a one 
is a Carpenter. Why ? He ufes an Axe. What fignifies 
that ? Such a one is a Mufician : for he lings. What figni¬ 
fies that ? Such a one is a Philofopher. Why ? Becaufe he 
wears a Cloke and long Hair. What then do Mountebanks 
wear? And fo, when People fee any of thefe adting inde¬ 
cently, they prefently fay, “ See [a) what the Philofopher 
“ doth.” But they ought rather, from his acting indecently, 
to fay, he is no Philofopher. For, if indeed the Idea, which we 
have of a Philofopher, and his Profeffion, was, to wear a Cloke 
and long Hair, they would fay right: but, if it be rather to 
keep himfelf free from Faults, fince he doth not fulfil his 
Profeffion, why do not they deprive him of his Title ? For 
this is the Way with regard to other Arts. When we fee 
any one handle an Axe aukwardly, we do not fay, “ Where 
“ is the Ule of this Art ? See how ill Carpenters perform.” 
But we lay the very contrary: u This Man is no Carpenter; 
“ for he handles an Axe aukwardly.” So, if we hear any 
one fing badly, we do not fay, u Obferve how Muficians 
“ fing;” but rather, “ This Fellow is no Mufician.” It 
is with regard to Philofophy alone, that People are thus 
aft'cdled. When they fee any one adting contrary to the Pro- 
fdlion of a Philofopher, they do not take away his Title ; 


but; 


(//) Perhaps the true Heading is o o (piAocropof. 



but, laying it down, that he is a Philofopher, and then 
affuming from the very Fadt that he behaves indecently, 
they infer, that Philofophy is of no Ufe. 

§.2. “ What then is the Reafon of this?” Becaufe we 
pay fome Regard to the Pre-conception which we have of a 
Carpenter, and a Muh cian, and fb of other Artifts; but not 
of a Philofopher ; which being thus vague and confufed, we 
judge of it only from external Appearances. And of what 
other Art do we take up our Judgment from the Drefs and 
the Hair ? Hath it not Theorems too, and Materials, and an 
End, [to diftinguifh it ?] What then is the Subjedl-matter 
of a Philofopher ? IsitaCloke?—No: but Reafon. What 
his End ? To wear a Cloke?—No : but to have his Reafon 
corredt. What are his Theorems ? Are they how to get a 
great Beard, or long Hair ?—No: but rather, as Zeno 
expreffes it, To know the Elements of R.eafon, what each 
of them is in particular, and how they are adapted to each 
other, and what are their Confequences. 

§.3. Why then will you not firft fee, whether, by adting 
in ah unbecoming Manner, he anfwers his Profellion, and 
fo proceed to blame the Study ? Whereas now, when you 
adt foberly yourfelf, you fay, from what he appears to do 
amifs, “ Obferve th e Philofopher 1 " As if it was decent to call 
a Pcrfon, who doth fuch Things, a Philofopher. And, again, 
“ This is philofophical! ” But you do not fay, “ Obferve 
<c the Carpenter, or obferve the MuJician,” when you know 
one of them to be an Adulterer, or fee him to be a Glutton. 
So, in fome final 1 Degree, even You perceive, what the Prof cl- 
F f f 2 hon 
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lion of a Philofopher is; but are milled, and confounded by 
your own Careleffnefs. But indeed even they, who are called 
Philofophers, enter upon their Profeflion by Things which 
are common to them with others. As foon as they have 
put on a Gloke, and let their Beard grow, they cry, “ I am 
“ a Philofopher.” Yet no one lays, “ I am a Mufician ; ” 
becaufe he hath bought a Fiddle and Fiddleftick : nor, “ I 
“ am a Smith ; ” becaufe he is dreft in the Eulcanian Cap 
and Apron. But they take their Name from their Art, not 
from their Habit. 

§. 4. For this Realbn, Euphrates was in the Right to lay, 
“ I long endeavoured to conceal my embracing the philo- 
t£ fophic Life ; and it was of Ule to me. For, in the firft 
“ place, I knew, that, what I did right, I did it not for 
“ Spectators; but for myfelf. I ate in a proper Manner, for 
<c myfelf. I had a compofed Look, and Walk, all for God 
“ and myfelf. Then, as I fought alone, I was alone in 
“ Danger. Philolophy was in no Danger, on my doing any 
“ thing lhameful, or unbecoming: nor did I hurt the reft 
“ of the World ; which, by offending as a Philofopher, I 
“ might have done. For this Realbn, they who were igno- 
“ rant of my Intention, ufod to wonder, that while I con- 
“ verfed, and lived intirely with Philofophers, I never took 
“ up the Character. And where was the Harm, that I 
“ Ihould be difcovered to be a Philofopher by my Actions, 
“ and not by the ufual Badges. See how I eat, how I drink, 
“ how I lleep, how I bear, how I forbear; how I allift 
“ others; how I make ufe of my Delires, how of my Aver- 
“ lions; how I preferve the natural and acquired Relations, 

2 “ without 
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“ without Coniufion, and without Impediment. Judge of me 
“ from hence, if you can. But, if you are fo deaf and blind, 
<c that you would not fuppofe Vulcan himfelf to be a good 
“ Smith, unlefs you law the Cap upon his Head, where is the 
“ Harm of not being found out by fb foolilh a Judge ?” 

§. 5. It was thus too that Socrates concealed himfelf from 
the Generality: and lome even came and defrred him to 
recommend them to Philofophers. Did he ufo to be dif- 
pleafed then, like us; and lay. What! do not you take me 
for a Philofopher ? No : he took and recommended them; 
conrented with only being a Philofopher, and rejoicing in not 
being vexed, that he was not thought one. For he remem¬ 
bered his Bulinefs: and what is the Bufinels of a wile and 
good Man ? To have many Scholars ? By no means. Let 
-thofe fee to it, who have made this their Study. Well then: 
is it to be a perfect Maffcer of difficult Theorems ? Let others 
fee to that too. In what then was he, and did he delire 
to be, fomebody ? In what conflituted his Hurt or Advan¬ 
tage. “ If, .lays he, any one can hurt me, I am doing 
“ nothing. If I depend for my Advantage upon another, I 
“ am nothing. Do I wilh for any thing, and it doth not 
<c come to pafs ? I am unhappy.” To lixcli a Combat he 
invited every one, and in my Opinion, yielded to no one. 
But do you think it was by making Proclamation, and lay¬ 
ing, “ I am fuch a one?” Far from it: but by being fuch 
a one. 'For this, again, is Folly and Infolence to lay, “ I am 
“ impallive and undifturbed. Be it known to you, Mortals, 

“ that while you are fluctuating and buftling about for Things 

“ of no Value, I alone am free from all Perturbation.”- 

Are 
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Arc you then, fo far from being contented with ha vino- no 
Fain yourfelf, that you muft needs make Proclamation : 
“ Come hither, all you who have the Gout, or theHead-ake, 
“ or a Fever, or are lame, or blind; and fee me free from 
“ every Diftemper.” This is vain and fhocking, unlefs you 
could fhow, like JPfcidapius, by what Method of Cure they 
may prefently become as free from Diftempers as yourfelf, 
and bring your own Health as a Proof of it. 

§. 6. Such is the Cynic, honoured with the Sceptre and 
Diadem from yove : who lays, <£ That you may fee, O 
6 ‘ Mankind, that you do not feek Happinefs and Tranquil- 
“ lity where it is, but where it is not; behold, I am fent an 
“ Example to you, from God; who have neither (b) Eftate, 
“ nor Houfe, nor Wife, nor Children, nor even a Bed, or 
<f Coat, or Furniture. And fee how healthy I am. Try 
6£ me: and, if you fee me free from Perturbation, hear 
“ the Remedies, and by what Means I was cured.” This 
now is benevolent and noble. But confder whofe Bufinefs 

it is.- -Jupiter s, or His whom he judges worthy of this 

Office ; that he may never difeover any thing to the World, 
by which he may invalidate his own Teftimony, which he 
gives for Virtue, and againft Externals. 

No Jickly Pale his beauteous Features wear , 

Nor from bis Cheek he wipes the languid Fear. Homer. 

And not only this, but he doth not define or leek for Com¬ 
pany, or Place, or Amufement, as Boys do the Vintage Time, 

{b) See p. 292. Note (///). 

or 
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or Holy-Days : always fortified by virtuous Shame, as others 
are by Walls, and Gates, and Centinels. 

§. 7. But now they, who have only fiich an Inclination to 
Philolbphy, as bad Stomachs have to fome Kinds of Food, 
of which they will prelently grow fick, immediately run to 
the Sceptre, to the Kingdom. They let grow their Hair, 
aflame (d) the Cloke, bare the Shoulder, wrangle with all 
they meet; and even, if they lee any one in a thick warm 
Coat, wrangle with him. Firft harden yourfelf againft all 
Weather, Man. Confider your Inclination j whether it be 
not that of a bad Stomach, or of a longing Woman. Fir ft 
ftudy to conceal what you are ; philolophile a little while 
by yourfelf. Fruit is produced thus. The Seed muft firft 
be buried in the Ground, lie hid there fome time, and grow 
up by degrees, that it may come to Perfection. But, if it 
produces the Ear before the Stalk hath its proper Joints, it 
is imperfeCt, and of the Garden of Adonis (e). No w you arc 
a poor Plant of this Kind. You have bloflomed too fo on : 
the Winter will kill you. See what Countrymen lay about 
Seeds of any Sort, when the warm Weather comes too 
early. They are in great Anxiety, for fear the Seeds fhould 


(d) Which were the Charadteriftics of the Cynics. 

(r) At the Feait of Adonis , there were carried about little Earthen Pots, 
filled with Mould, in which grew fevcral Sorts of Herbs. Thele were 
called Gardens: and from thence the Gardens of Adonis came to be pro¬ 
verbially applied to Things unfruitful or fading; becaule thole Hubs 
were only lowed fo long before the Feflival, as to fprout forth and be 
green at that Time, and then were prcfently call into the Water. See 
Potter's Grid cm Antiquities, Chap. 20. p. 363. 


(hoot 
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{hoot out too luxuriantly; and then, one Froft: taking them (f % 
{hows how prejudicial their Forwardnefs was. Beware you too, 
Man. You have fhot out luxuriantly; you have fprung forth 
towards a trifling Fame, before the proper Seafon. You feem 
to be fxjmebody, as a Fool may among Fools. You will be 
taken by the Froft: of rather, you are already frozen down¬ 
wards, at the Root: you ftill bloflom indeed a little at the 
Top, and therefore you think you ate ftill alive and flourifh- 
ing. Let us, at leaft, ripen naturally. Why do you lay us 
open ? Why do you force us ? We cannot yet bear the Air. 
Suffer the Root to grow; then the firft, then the fecond, 
then the third Joint of the Stalk to fpring from it; and 
thus (g) Nature will force out the Fruit, whether I will or 
not. For who that is big with, and full of fuch Principles, 
doth not perceive too his own Qualifications, and exert his 
.Efforts to correfpondent Operations? Not even a Bull is 
ignorant of his own Qualifications, when any wild Beaft 
approaches the Herd, nor waits for any one to encourage 
him; nor a Dog, when he fpies any Game. And, if I have 
the Qualifications of a good Man, fhall I wait for you to 
qualify me for my own proper Operations ? But believe me, 

1 have them not yet. Why then would you wifh me to be 
withered before my Time, as you are ? 


(f) Here is a ftrong Similitude to the Seed, in the Golpels, that 
fprung up quickly, and withered. 

(g) This Paffiige hath fomc Difficulty in the Original; and, probably, 
may have been corrupted. The Tranflation hath given what feems to he 
the S.cnfc. 


C H A P~ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Concerning a Perfon who was grown immodejl . 

(«) §. 1. XX THEN you fee another in Power, fet againft it, 
V V that you have the Advantage of not wanting 
Power. When you fee another rich, fee what you have 
inftead of Riches: for, if you have nothing in their Stead, 
you are miferable. .But, if you have the Advantage of not 
needing Riches, know, that you have fomething more than 
he hath, and of far greater Value. Another poffeffes a hand- 
fbme Woman; you, the Happinefs of not defiring a handfome 
Woman; Do you. think thefe are little Matters ? And what 
would thofe very Perfons, who are rich, and powerful, and 
poffefs handfome Women, give, that they were able to 
delpife Riches and Power, and thofe very Women whom 
they love, and whom they acquire! Do not you know of 
what Nature the Thirft of one in a Fever is ? It hath no 
Refemblance to that of a Perfon in Health. He drinks, and 
is fatisfied. But the other, after being delighted a very little 
while, grows lick, turns the Water into Choler, throws it 
up, hath Pain in his Bowels, and becomes more violently 
thirfty. Of the fame Nature is it to have Riches, or Domi¬ 
nion, or enjoy a line Woman, with Fondnefs of any one 
of thefe Things. Jealoufy takes place; Fear of lofing the 
beloved Objedt; indecent Difcourfes; indecent Defigns; un¬ 
becoming Addons. 


(rt) They, who are delirous of taking Refuge in Hcathenifin from the 
Stridlnefs of the Chriltian Morality, will find.no great Coniblation in 
reading this Chapter of Epictetus. 

C g g §.2. 
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§.2. <£ And what, lay you, do I lofe all the while? ”- 

You were modeft, Man, and are lb no longer. Have you 
loft nothing ? Inftead of Chryjippus and Zeno , you read 
Ariftides (b) and Enenus [c). Have you loft nothing then ? 
Inftead of Socrates and Diogenes, you admire him who can 
corrupt and entice the moft Women. You fet out your Per- 
fon, and would be handlbme, when you are not. You love 
to appear in fine Clothes, to attracft the Eyes of the Women; 
and, if you any-where meet with (d) a good Perfumer, you 
efteem yourfelf a happy Man. But formerly you did not fo 
much as think of any of thefe Things ; but only where you 
might find a decent Difcourfe, a worthy Perfbn, a noble 
Defign. For this Reafon, you ufed to fieep like a Man; to 
appear in public like a Man; to wear a manly Drefs; to hold 
Difcourfes worthy of a Man. And after this, do you tell me, 
you have loft nothing ? What then do Men lofe nothing but 
Money ? Is not Modefty to be loft ? Is not Decency to be 
loft ? Or may he, who loles thefe, luffer no Damage ? You 
indeed perhaps no longer think any thing of this Sort to be 
a Damage. But there was once a Time, when you accounted 
this to be the only Damage and Hurt; when you were anxi- 
ouily afraid, left any one ftiould fhake your Regard from thefe 
Difcourfes and Actions. See, it is not Ihaken by another; 
but by yourfelf. Fight againft yourfelf, recover yourfelf to 
Decency, to Modefty, to Freedom. If you had formerly 
been told any of thefe Things of me, that any one prevailed 
on me to commit Adultery, to wear fiich a Drefs as yours, 

(b) An indecent Poet of 'Miletus.. 

(c ) A Writer of amorous Verfes. 

(,!) The Tranflation follows Mr. Upton s Conjecture of Hupo-rom.- 

to 
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to be perfumed, would not you have gone and laid violent 
Hands on the Man, who thus abufed me ? And will you not 
now then help yourfelf ? For how much eafier is that 
Afliftance ? You need not kill, or fetter, or affront, or go 
to Law with any one; but merely to talk with yourfelf, who 
will moft readily be perfuaded by you, and with whom no 
one hath greater Credit than you. And, in the fxrff place, 
condemn your Adtions : but when you have condemned 
them, do not defpair of yourfelf, nor be like thofe poor- 
fpirited People, who when they have once given Way, 
abandon themfelves intirely, and are carried along, as by a 
Torrent. Take Example from the wreftling Mafters. Hath 
the Boy fallen down ? Get up again, they fay; wreftle again, 
till you have acquired Strength. Be you affedted in the fame 
Manner. For, be afliired, that there is nothing more tradt- 
able than the Human Mind. -You need but will, and it is 
done, it is fet right: as, on the contrary, you need but nod 
over the Work, and it is ruined. For both Ruin and Reco¬ 
very are from within. 

§.3. “ And, after all, what Good will this do .me?”- 

(e) What greater Good do you feek ? From impudent, you 

(e) ILpiSletus here aflerts, that the only Benefit of Reformation is, 
being reformed •, and that they, who look for any other, are incapable of 
being reformed, even by God himielf; and lb may go on, and be as bad 
as they pleafe. Suppoie a Prince lhould publifli a Proclamation, that the 
only Advantage of Loyalty was being loyal ; and, if any of his Subjects 
looked for any other, he might be a Rebel with Impunity : what Eftedt 
nnifi: this have, compared with the Declaration, Rev. xx ii. 11, 12. He 
that is unjuft, let him be in jujl Jlitl: and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
JUH: and he tint is righteous,, let him be righteous Jlill: And behold, I co ne 
quickly, and my Reward is with Me, to give to every Man, according as 
Ids JVorks Jhafi be. 

G g g 2 will 
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will become modelb; from indecent, decent; from d'iffolute, 
fober. If you leek any greater Things than thefe, go on 
as you do. It is no longer in the Power of any God to 
fave you. 


CHAPTER X. 

JVhat "Things we are to defpife , and on what to place a 
diflinguijhed Valne . 

§. i. F | H E Doubts and Perplexities of all Men are con- 
1 cerning Externals. What they lhall do ? How 
it may be ? What will be the Event ? Whether this Thing 
may happen, or that ? All this is the Talk of Perfons 
engaged in Things independent on Choice. For who lays, 
How lhall I do, not to alfent to what is falfe ? How, not to 
dilfent from what is true ? . If any one is of fuch a good 
Difpolition, as „to be anxious about thele Things, I will 
remind him : Why are you anxious ? It is in your own 
Power. Be allured. Do not rulh upon A Bent before you 
have applied the natural Rule. Again, if (a) he be anxi¬ 
ous, for fear his Delire Ihould be ineffectual and difap- 
pointed, or his Averfion incurred, I will fxrft kifs him, 
becaufe, flighting what others are in a Flutter and terrified 
about, he takes Care of what is his own;, where his very 
Being is : then I will lay to him; If you would not be dis¬ 
appointed of your Delires, or incur your Averfions, defire 
nothing that belongs to others;, be averfe to nothing not in 


(a) I read the Text, in this Place, as Wolfits appears by Iris Tranfla- 
tion to have done. 


your 
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your own Power; otherwife your Defire mull neceflarily be 
dilappointed, and your Averfion incurred. Where is the 
Doubt here ? Where the room for, How will it be P . TVhat 
will be the Event P And, TVill this happen , or that P Now is 

not the Event independent on Choice ?-“ Yes. ”-And 

doth not the Eflence of Good and Evil confift in what 

depends on Choice ?-— tc Yes. ”-It is in your Power then, 

to treat every Event conformably to Nature ? Can any one 

reftrain you?- u No one.”-Then do not lay to me any 

more, How will it be P For, however it be, you will let it 
right, and the Event to you will be lucky. 

§. 2. Pray what would Hercules have been, if he had 
faid, “ What can be done to prevent a great Lion, or a great 
“ Boar, or favage Men, from coming in my Way?” Why, 
what is that to you ? If a great Boar fliould come in your 
Way, you will fight the greater Combat: if wicked Men, 

you will deliver the World from wicked Men.-“ But then 

if I fhotild die by this Means ?”-You will die a good Man, 

in the Performance of a gallant Action. For fince, at all 
Events, one mull die, one niuft neceflarily be found doing 
lbmething, either tilling, or digging, or trading, or ferving 
a Confulihip, or fick of an Indigeflion, or a Flux. At what 
Employment then would you have Death find you? For 
my Part I would have it be fome humane, beneficent,, pub- 
lic-fpirited gallant Adtion. But if I cannot be found doing 
any fiich great Things, yet, at leaft, I would be doing what 
I am incapable of being reftrained from, what is given me 
to do, corredling myfelf, improving float Faculty which 
makes ufc of the Appearances of Tilings, to-procure Tran¬ 
quillity* 
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quillity, and render to the feveral Relations of Life their 
Due ; and, if I am fo fortunate, advancing to the third 
Topic, a Security of Judging right. If Death overtakes me 
in fiich a Situation, it is enough for me, if I can ftretch out 
my Hands to God, and fay, “ The Opportunities which 
“ Thou hafb given me, of comprehending and following 
cc [the Rules] of thy Adminiftration, I have not negledted. 
sc As far as in me lay, I have not difhonoured Thee. See 
“ how I have ufed my Perceptions; how, my Pre-concep- 
“ tions. Have I at any time found fault with Thee? Have 
“ I been diicontented at Thy Difpenfations; or wifhed them 
u otherwife. Have I tranfgrefted the Relations of Life ? I 
“ thank Thee, that Thou haft brought me into Being. I 
<c am fatisfied with the Time that I have enjoyed the Things, 
* ( which Thou haft given me. Receive them back again, and 
xt aflign them to whatever Place Thou wilt; for they were (b) 

all Thine, and Thou gaveft them to me (c).” 

§.3. Is it not enough to make one’s Exit in this State of 
Mind ? And what Life is better, and more becoming than 


(b) Thine they were, and Thou gaveji theni me. John xvii. 6 . 

(c) I with it were poflible to palliate the Oftentation of this Paflage, 
by applying it to the ideal perfect Character : but it is in a general Way, 
that Epiclctm hath propofed fuch a dying Speech, as cannot, without 
(hocking Arrogance, be uttered by any one born to die. Unmixt as it 
is with any Acknowlcgement of Faults or Imperfedtions at prefent, or 
with any Senfe of Guilt on Account of the paft, it mud: give every fober 
Reader a very difadvantageous Opinion of fome Principles of the Philo- 
lophy, on which it is founded, as contradictory to the Voice of Con- 
fcience, and formed on abfolutc Ignorance, or Negledt, of the Condition 
and Circumftanccs of fuch a Creature as Man. 


that 
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that of fuch a one ? Or what Conclufion happier ? But, 
in order to attain thefe Advantages, there are no incon- 
fiderable Things, both to be taken and loft. You cannot 
wifh both for a Confulfhip and thefe too, nor take Pains to 
get an Eftate and thefe too, or be felicitous both about your 
Servants and yourfelf. But, (d) if you wifh any thing abfo- 
lutely, of what belongs to others, what is your own is loft. 
This is the Nature of the Affair. Nothing is to be had for 
nothing. And where is the Wonder ? If you would be 
Confel, you muft watch, run about, kifs Hands, be wearied 
down with waiting at the Doors of others, muft fay and do 
many flavifh Things, fend Gifts to many, daily Prefents to 
feme. And what is the Confequence [of Succefs] ? Twelve 
Bundles of Rods (e ); to fit three or four times on the 
Tribunal; to give the Circenjian Games, and Suppers (f) in 
Bafkets to all the World: or let any one fhew me what there 
is in it more than this. Will you then be at no Expence, 
no Pains to acquire Apathy, Tranquillity, to fleep found 
while you do fleep, to be thoroughly awake while you are 
awake, to fear nothing, to be anxious for nothing ? But, 
if any thing belonging to you be loft, or idly wafted, while 
you are thus engaged, or another gets what you ought to have 
had, will you immediately begin fretting at what hath hap ¬ 
pened ? Will you not compare the Exchange you have made? 
How much for how much ? But you would have fuch great. 
Things for nothing, I fiippofe. And how can you ? One 


(d) See Enchiridion, c. xiii. 

(c) The Eiffigns of the Confular Office. 

(f) Thefe were diftrihuted by the great Men in. Rome to their Clients, 
is a Reward for their Attendance.. 

Bui me ft 
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Bufinefs doth not fiiit with another: you cannot beffcow your 
Care both upon Externals and your own ruling Faculty (g). 
But, if you would have the former, let the latter alone; or 
you will lucceed in neither, while you are drawn different 
Ways, towards both. On the other hand, if you would have 

the latter, let the former alone.-“ The Oil will be fpilled, 

£C the Furniture will be fpoiled : ”-but ffcill I fhall be free 

from Paffion.- ££ There will be a Fire when I am not in 

££ the Way, and the Books will be deffcroyed: ”-but ffcill 

I fhall treat the Appearances of Things conformably to 

Nature.- ££ But I fhall have nothing to eat.”-If I am fo 

unlucky, dying is a fafe Harbour. That is the Harbour for 
all, Death: that is the Refuge; and, for that Reafon, there 
is nothing difficult in Life. You may go out of Doors when 
you pleafe, and be troubled with Smoke no longer. 

§. 4. Why then are you anxious ? Why do you keep your- 
felf waking ? Why do not you calculate where your Good 
and Evil lies: and fay, they are both in my own Power ; 
neither can any deprive me of the one, or involve me, againfl 
my Will, in the other. Why then do not I lay myfelf 
down and fnore ? What is my own, is fafe. Let what 
belongs to others look to itfelf, who carries it off, how it is 
given away by Him, that hath the Difpofal of it. Who am 
I, to will, that it fhould be fo and fo? For is the Option 
given to me ? Hath any one made Me the Difpenfer of it ? 
What I have in my own Difpofal is enough for me. I muffc 
make the beffc I can of this. Other Things muffc be as the 
Maffcer of them pleafes. 


(g) Ye cannot. Jervc God and Mammon. Mal/h. vi. 24. 
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§. 5. Doth‘any one, who hath thele Things before his 
Eyes, lie awake, [like Achilles ,] and Ihift from Side to* Side ? 
What would he have, or what doth he want ? Patroclus , or 
Antilochus (g), or Menelaus f Why, did he ever think any 
one of his Friends immortal ? Why, when had not he it 
before his Eyes, that the Morrow, or the next Day, himfelf, 

or that Friend, might die ?- t£ Ay, very true, fays he : 

“ hut ( IS ) I reckoned, that he would furvive me, and bring 

“ up my Son.”-Becaufe you were a Fool, and reckoned 

upon (i) Uncertainties. Why then do not you blame your- 

felf; but fit crying, like a Girl ?- <( But he ufed to (i) let 

“ my Dinner before me.”-Becaufe he was alive, Fool; 

but now he cannot. But Automedon will let it before you ; 
and, if he Ihould die, you will find lomebody elfe. What 
if the Pipkin, in which your Meat ufed to be cooked, Ihould 
happen to be broken; mull you die with Hunger, becaufe 
you have not your old Pipkin (/) ? Do not you lend and buy 
a new one ? 

TVhat 


(g) Antilochus and Mene/aus are not mentioned, or referred to, in 
the PalTage of Homer , to which Epictetus alludes. 

(h) A SnAa. uu, perhaps, fhould be a.J'nXa. SnKx u-a. 

(/') 1 hop'd Patroclus might ftirvive, to rear 

My tender Orphan, •with a Parent’s Care. Porn, 

(k) Thou too, Patroclus, (thus his Heart he vents) 

Hajl J'prcad t/S inviting Banquet in our Tents. P o 1 3 r:. 

(/) This is a wretched Idea of Fricndlhip ; but a nccellary Confe- 
qucnce of the Stoic Syllcm. What a fine Contrail: to this gloomy Con- 
lolation are the noble Sentiments of an Apollle ! Value your defeated 
Friend, fays Epictetus, as a broken Pipkin ; forget him, as a Thing 
worthlcfs, loft, and deftroyed. St. Paul, on the contrary, comforts the 
II It h mourning 
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What greater Evil (fays he) could affiiEl. my Breqjl ? 

Is this your Evil then ? And,, inftead of removing it,- do-- 
you accufe your Mother, that fhe did not foretell it to you, 
that you might have fpent your whole Life in grieving front, 
that Time forward ? 

§.6. Do not you think now, that Homer compofed all this.; 
on Purpofe to fhew us, that the nobleft, the ftrongeft, the 
richeft, the handfbmeft of Men, may,, neverthelefs,. be the 
moft unfortunate and wretched, if they have not the Prills 
ciples they ought to have ? 

CHAPTER XL, 

Of Purity and Cleanlinefs . 

§. i. jp OME doubt whether Sociablenefs be comprehended 
in the Nature of Man : and yet thefe very Perfons 
do not leem to me to doubt, but that Purity is by all means 
comprehended in it; and that by this, if by any thing, it is 
diftinguifhed from brute Animals. When therefore we lee 
any Animal cleaning itfelf”, we are apt to cry, with Wonder, 

It is like a human Creature. On the contrary, if an Animal 
is accufed [of Dirtinefs], we are prefcntly apt to fay, by way 
of Excufe, that it is not a human Creature. Such Excellence 
do we fuppofe to be in Man, which we hr ft received from 


mourning Survivors; bidding them, not /'arrow , as thofe who have no 
Hope: but remember, that the Death of good Pcribns is only a Sleep j 
from which they fliall foon arife to a happy Immortality. 

the 
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the Gods. For, as they are by Nature pure and uncorrupt, 
in proportion as Men approach to them by Reafon, they are 
tenacious of Purity and Incorruption. But, fince it is imprac¬ 
ticable that their Eflence, compofed of fuch. Materials, fhould 
be abfolutely pure, it is the Office of Reafon to endeavour 
to render it as pure as poffible. 

§. 2. The firft and higheft Purity, or Impurity, then, is 
that which is formed in the Soul. But you will not find the 
Impurity of the Soul and Body to be alike. For what elle 
[of Impurity] can you find in the Soul, than that which 
renders it filthy with regard to its Operations ? Now the 
Operations of the Soul are its Purfuits and Avoidances, its 
Defires, Averfions, Preparations, Intentions, Aflents. What 
then is that which renders it defiled and impure in thele 
Operations ? Nothing elfe than its perverfe Judgments. So 
that the Impurity of the Soul confifts in wicked Principles^ 
and its Purification in the forming right Principles: and that 
is pure which hath right Principles; for that alone is unmixed 
and undefiled in its Operations. 

§. 3. Now we fliould, as far as poflible, endeavour after 
fomething like this in the Body too. It is impoffible but, in 
fiich a Compofition as Man, there muft be a Defluxion of 
Rheum. For this Reafon, Nature hath made Hands, and 
the Noflrils themfelves as Channels to let out the Moifture. 
If any one therefore fluffs it up again, 1 lay, that he per¬ 
forms not the Operation of a Man. It was impoffible, but 
that the Feet muft be bemired and foiled from what they 
pais through. Therefore Nature hath prepared Water and 
H h h 2 Hands. 
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Hands. It was impoflible, but that fome Filth muft cleave 
to the Teeth from Eating. Therefore, fhe lays, wafh.your 
Teeth. Why? That you may be a Man, and not a wild 
Beall, or a Swine. It was impoflible, but, from Perlpira- 
tion, and the Preflure of the Clothes, fomething dirty, and 
neceflary to be cleaned, lhould remain upon the Body. For 
this, there is Water, Oil, Hands, Towels, Brulhes, Sope, and 

other neceflary Apparatus, for its Purification*-No : a 

Smith indeed will get the Ruft off his Iron, and have proper 
Inftruments for that Purpole : and you yourfelf will have your 
Plates walhed before you eat; unlefs you are quite dirty and 

flovenly: but you will not wafh nor purify your Body.- 

“Why lhould I ?” (lay you.)- 1 tell you again, in the firft 

place, that you may be like a Man; and, in the next, that 
you may not offend thofe with whom you converfe* * * * [a)- 
Without being fenfible of it, you do lomething like this. 
Do you think you deferve to ftink ? Be it lo. But do thole 
deferve [to fuffer by] it who lit near you ? Who are placed 
at Table with you? Who lalute you? Either go into a 
Defert, as you delerve, or live lolitary at Home, and iiiiell 
yourfelf: for it is lit you lhould enjoy your Naftinefs alone. 
But, to what Sort of Character doth it belong, to live in a 
City, and behave lo carelefsly and inconliderately ? If Nature 
had fruited even a Horie to your Care, would you have over¬ 
looked and ncgle&ed him ? Now conlider your Body as com- 


(a) Something here feems to be loft. Or, perhaps,, the Words, with¬ 
out being fenfible of it, you do J'omething like this , ought to be inlerted after, 
neglebled him. 


milted 
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mitted to you, inftead of a Horfe. Wafh (b) it, rub it, take 
care that it may not be any one’s Averfion, nor difgufl any 
one. Who is not more difgufted at a ftinking, unwholefbme-' 
looking Sloven, than at a Perfon who hath been rolled in 
Filth ? The Stench of the one is adventitious from without 
but that which arifes from Want of Care, is a Kind of inward 

Putrefaction.-“ But Socrates bathed but feldom.”-But 

his Perfon looked clean, and was fo agreeable and pleafing, 
that the moft beautiful and noble Youths were fond of him, 
and defired rather to fit by him, than by thofe who had the 
fineft Perfons. He might have omitted both Bathing and 
Walking, if he had pleafed; and yet Bathing, though feldom, 

had its EffeCt.-“ But Arijbophanes calls him, one of the 

fqualid Jlip-Jhod PhilofophersS -Why, fb he fays too, that 

he walked in the Air, and Hole Clothes from the Palcejira. 
Befides, all who have written of Socrates , affirm quite the 
contrary ; that he was not only agreeable in his Converfation, 
but in his Perfon too. And, again, they write the fame of 
Diogenes. For we ought not to fright the World from Phi- 
lofophy, by the Appearance of our Perfon ; but to fhow our- 
felves chearful and eafy, by the Care of our Perfons (c), as 
well as by odier Marks. u See, all of you, that I have 
“ nothing ; that I want nothing. Without Houfe, without 


(b) Here, probably, fliould be added-if you do not chufe warm 

Water, with cold. Thefe Words in the Greek are transferred to a Place, 
where they are ablolutely unintelligible. They were, probably, at full, 
omitted by chance ; then fupplied at the Bottom of the Page 5 and then 
tranferibed, as if that had been their proper Place. 

(c) In Times of Mourning or Danger, the Ancients exprefled their 
Scnfc of their Situation by negle&'ing their Perfons. 

“ Ciry, 
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<c City, and an Exile, (if that happens to be the Cafe (d),) 
sc and without a Home, I live more eafily and prolperoufly 
15< than the Noble and Rich. Eook upon my Perfon too, that 

£< it is not injured by coarfe Fare.”-But, if any one .fhould 

tell me this, with the 'Habit and the Vifage of a condemned 
Criminal, what God fhould perfuade me to come near Philo- 
fophy, while [e) it renders Men fuch Figures ? Heaven for¬ 
bid ! ,1 would not do it, even if I was lure to become a wile 
Man for my Pains. I declare, for my own Part, I would 
rather that a young Man, on his firil; Inclination to Philolo- 
phy, fhould come to me linically drefled, than with his Hair 
Ipoiled and dirty. For there appears in him fome Idea of 
Beauty, and Delire of Decency: and where he imagines it 
to be, there he applies his Endeavours. One hath nothing 
more to do, but to point it out to him, and fay, “ You 
<i feek Beauty, young Man; and you do well. Be allured 
u then, that it iprings from the rational Part of you. Seek 
“ it there, where the Purfuits and Avoidances, the Delires 
“ and Averlions, are concerned. Herein conlilis your Ex- 
“ cellence : but the paultry Body is by Nature Clay. Why 
£C do you trouble yourlelf, to no Purpofe, about it ? You 
et will be convinced by Time, if not otherwile, that it is 
sc nothing.” But, if he fho.uld come to me bemired, dirty, 
with Whilkers down to his Knees, what can I fay to him ? 
By what Similitude allure him ? For what hath he ftudied, 
■which hath any Refemblance to Beauty, that I may transfer 

(d) As it was the Cafe of Diogenes. 

(<’) For w<r g, perhaps, may be the true Reading ; and it is fo 
.irunllatcd. 

4 hh 
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his Attention, and fay, that Beauty is not there, but here ? 
Would you have me tell him, that Beauty doth not confill 
in Filth, but in Reafon ? For hath he any Delire of Beauty ? 
Hath he any Appearance of it ? Go, and argue with a Hog, 
not to roll in the Mire. 

§'. 4. It was in the Quality of a young. Man that loved 
Beauty, that Polemo (f) was touched by the Difcourfes of 
Xenocrates. For he entered with fome Incentives to the 
Study of Beauty, though he fought it in the wrong Place. 
And indeed Nature hath not made the very Brutes dirty, 
which live with Man;- Doth a Horle wallow in the Mire ? 
Or a good Dog? But Swine, and filthy Geele, and Worms, 
and Spiders, which are banifhed to the greateft Diftance from 
human Society. Will you then, who are a Man, chule not 
to be even one of the Animals, that are converfant with Man j 
but rather a Worm, or a Spider ? Will you not bathe lbme- 
times, be it in whatever Manner you pleale? Will you never 
ufe Water to wafh yourfelf? Will you not come clean, 
that they who converle with you may have lome Plealiire in 
you ? But will you accompany us, a mere Lump of Nafli- 
nefs, even to the Temples; where it is not lawful for any 
©ne lo much as to fpit, or blow his Nofe ? 

§. 5. What then, would, any body have you drels yourfelf 
out to the utmoft ? By no means; except in thole Things 
where our Nature requires it; in Realon, Principles, Addons: 
but, in our Perfons, only as far as Neatncfs, as far as not to 


(f) See p. 225. Note (c). 
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give Offence. But if you hear, that it is not right to wear 
Purple, you mull go, I fuppofe, and roll your Cloke in the 
Mud, or tear it.-——“ But where fhould I have a fine Cloke?” 

■-You haveWater, Man; walh it.-“ What an amiable (g) 

“ Youth is here ? How worthy this old Man, to love, and be 

s< loved ! ”-A fit Perfon to be trufted with the Inftrudfion 

of our Sons and Daughters, and attended by young People, 
as Occafion may require,—-to read them Lectures on a 
Dunghil! Every Deviation proceeds from fomething human: 
but tills approaches very nearly towards being not human, 

CHAPTER XII. 

Of Attention. 

§. i. THEN you let go your Attention for a little while, 
V V do not fancy you may recover it when-ever you 
pleafe: but remember this, That, by means of the Fault of 
To-day, your Affairs muft neceflarily be in a worfe Condi¬ 
tion for the future. Firft, . what is the laddeft Thing of all, 
a Habit arifes of not attending; and then a Habit of deferring 
the Attention, and always driving (a) off from time to time, 
and procraftinating a profperous Life, a Propriety of Beha¬ 
viour, and the Thinking and Acting conformably to Nature. 
Now, if the Procrastination of any thing is advantageous, 
the abfolute Ornifiioii of it is ftill more advantageous: but, 


(g) The Youth, probably, means the Scholar, who ncglefts Nent¬ 
si efs ; and the old Man, the Tutor, that givc6 him no Precept or Example 
of it. 

i‘i) V.i'Jja, perhaps, fliould be wOc-.Tai. 

if 
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if it be not advantageous, why do not you preferve a conftant 

Attention ?-“ I would play To-day. ”■-What then ? 

Ought you not to do it, with proper Attention to yourfelf ?— 

“ I would ling.”-Well: and what forbids but that you 

may ling, with Attention to yourlelf ? For there is no Part 
of Life exempted, to which Attention doth not extend. For 
will you do it the worfe by attending, and the better by not 
attending ? What elfe in Life is belt performed by inatten¬ 
tive People ? Doth a Smith forge the better by not attend¬ 
ing ? Doth a Pilot fteer the lafer by not attending ? Or is 
any other, even of the minuteffc Operations, performed the 
better by Inattention ? Do not you perceive, that, when you 
have let your Mind loofe, it is no longer in your Power to 
call it back, either to Propriety, or Modefty, or Moderation ? 
But you do every thing as it happens: you follow your 
Inclinations. 

§.2. To what then am I to attend? 

Why, in the firft place, to thofe univerfal Maxims, which 
you muft always have at hand; and not deep, or get up, 
or drink, or eat, or converfe without them : that no one is 
the Mafter of another’s Choice; and it is in Choice alone 
that Good and Evil conlift. No one therefore is the Mafter 
either to procure me any Good, or to involve me in any 
Evil: but I alone have the Difpofal of myfelf, with regard 
to thefe Things. Since thefe then are fecured to me, what 
need have I to be troubled about Externals ? What Tyrant 
is formidable ? What Diftempcr ? What Poverty ? What 

Offence ?-“ I have not pleafed fuch a one.”-Is he my 

Concern then ? Is he my Confeiencc ?-—“ No. ”-Why 

I i i do 
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do I trouble myfelf any further about him then ?•——“ But he 
“ is thought to be of fome Confequence.”——Let him-look 
to that, and they who think him fo. But I have One, whom 
I muft pleafe, to whom I muft fubmit, whom I muft obey; 
God, and thofe (b) who are next Him. He hath entrufted 
me with myfelf, and made my Choice fubjedt to myfelf 
alone, having given me Rules for the right Ufe of it. If I 
follow the proper Rules in Syllogifms, in convertible Propo¬ 
rtions, I do not regard, nor care for any one, who fays any 
tiling contrary to them. Why then am I vext at being 
cenfured in Matters of greater Confequence ? What is the 
Reafon of this Perturbation ? Nothing elfe, but that in this 
Inftance I want Exercife. For every Science defpifes Igno¬ 
rance, and the Ignorant; and not only the Sciences, but even 
the Arts. Take any Shoemaker, take any Smith you will, 
and he laughs at the reft of the World, with regard to his 
own Bufinefs. 

§. 3. In the firft place then, thefe are the Maxims we muft 
have ready, and do nothing without them, but. diredt the 
Soul to this Mark, to purfue nothing external, nothing that 
belongs to others, but as He, who hath the Power, hath 
appointed : Things dependent on Choice are to be purfued 
always; and the reft, as it is. permitted.. Befides this, we 
muft remember, who we are, and what Name we bear, and 
endeavour to diredt the feveral Offices of Life to the rightful 


(/;) The tutelar Genius, and Fortune. Of the former, fee B. I. ch. 
14. §. z. Of both, fee B. IV. ch. 4. §. 4. By changing xott rots into 
xcti rot, the Tranflation would be; But, next to Him, He hath intrujled 
me with myfelf. 


Demands 
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Demands of its federal Relations : what is the proper Time 
for Singing, what for Play, in what Company: what will 
be the Confequence of our Performance: whether our Com¬ 
panions will defpife us, or we ourfelves: when to employ 
Raillery, and whom to ridicule : upon what Occalions to 
comply, and with whom ; and then, in complying, how to 
prelerve our own Character. 

§. 4. Where-ever you deviate from any of thefe Rules, the 
Damage is immediate; not from any thing external, but 

from the very Addon itlelf.-“ What then, is it poflible, 

“ by thefe Means, to be faultlefs?” Impracticable : but 
this is poflible, to ufe a conftant Endeavour to be faultlefs. 
For we {hall have Caufe to be fatisfied, if, by never remit¬ 
ting this Attention, we.fhall be exempt at lead: from a few 
Faults. But now, when you fay, I will begin to attend To¬ 
morrow.; be allured, it is the fame Thing as if you fay, “ I 
“ will be lhamelefs, impertinent, bale, To-day: it lhall be 
Ci in the Power of others to grieve me : I will be paflionate, 
11 I will be envious To-day.” See to how many Evils you 

give yourlelf up.-“ But all will be well To-morrow.”- 

How much better To-day ? If it be for your Intereft To¬ 
morrow, much more To-day, that it may be in your Power 
To-morrow too, and that you may not defer it again to the 
third Day. 


I i i 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerning Such as readily difcover their own Affairs. 

§- i. " 1 T 7 HEN any one appears to us to difcourfe frankly 
V V of his own Affairs, we too are fome Way in¬ 
duced to difcover our Secrets to him ; and we fuppofe this 
to be acting with Franknefs. ' Firft, becaufe it feems unfair, 
that, when we have heard the Affairs of our Neighbour, we 
fhould not, in return* communicate ours to him; and, 
befides, we think, that we fhall not appear of a frank Cha¬ 
racter in concealing what belongs to ourfelves. Indeed it is 
often faid, “ I have told you all my Affairs ; and will you 
“ tell me none of yours ?• Where do People, act thus ? ” 
Laftly, it is fuppofed, that we may fafely truft him who 
hath already trufted us : for we imagine, that he will never 
difcover our Affairs, for fear we, in our Turn, fhould dif¬ 
cover his. It is thus that the Inconfiderate are caught by 
the Soldiers at Rome. A Soldier fits by you, in a common 
Drefs, and begins to fpeak ill of Ceefar. Then you, as if 
you had received a Pledge of his Fidelity, by his firft begin¬ 
ning the Abufe, fay like wife what you think; and fo you are 
led away in Chains to Execution. 

§. 2. Something like this is the Cafe with us in general. 
Put when one hath fafely intruded his Secrets to me, fhall I, 
in Imitation of him, truft mine to any one who comes in my 
Way? The Cafe is different. I indeed hold my Tongue, 
(fuppofing me to be of fiich a Difpofition) but he goes, 
and difcovcrs them to every body: and then, when I come 

to 
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to find it out, if I .happen to be like him, from a Defire of 
Revenge, I dilcover his ; and alperle, and am afperled. But, 
if I remember, that one Man doth not hurt another, but 
that every one is hurt and profited by. his own Actions, I 
indeed keep to this, not to do any thing like him: yet, by 
my own talkative Folly, I fuffer what I do fuffer. 

§. 3. c< Ay: but it is unfair, when you have heard- the 
£< Secrets of your Neighbour, not to communicate any thing 

cc to him, in return.”-Why, did 1 alkyou to do it, Sir? 

Did you tell me your Affairs, upon Condition that I fihould 
tell you mine, in return ? If you are a Blab, and believe 
all you meet to be Friends, would you have me too become 
like you ? But, what if the Cafe be this : that you did 
right in trailing your Affairs to me, but it is not right that 
I fhould trull you ? Would you have me run headlong, and 
fall ? This is juft as if I had a found Barrel, and you a leaky 
one: and you fhould come and depofite your Wine with me 
to put it into my Barrel; and then fhould take it ill, that, 
in my Turn, I did not trull you with my Wine. No. You 
have a leaky Barrel. How then are we any longer upon 
equal Terms? You have depofited your Affairs with an 
honeft Man, and a Man of Honour ; one who efteems his 
own Adlions alone, and nothing external, to be either hurt¬ 
ful or profitable. Would you have me depofite mine with 
you; a Man who have dilhonoured your own Faculty of 
Choice, and who would get a paultry Sum, or a Poll of 
Power or Preferment at Court, even if, lor the Sake of it, 
you were to kill your own Children, like Medea? Where 
is the Equality of this ? But Ihowme, that vou arc faithful; 

* ' a Man 
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a Man of Honour, fteady; fhow me, that you have friendly 
Principles ; fhow me, that your Veffel is not leaky; and. 
you fhall fee, that I will not ftay till you have trufted your. 
Affairs to me ; but 1 will come and intreat you to hear an 
Account of mine. For who would not make ufe of a good 
Veffel ? Who defpifes a benevolent and friendly Advifer ?. 
Who will not gladly receive one to fhare the Burden, as it 
were, of his Difficulties ; and, by Sharing, to make it lighter ? 

-- u Well: but I truft you, and you do not truft me ”—.— 

In the firft place, you do not really truft me; but you are a 
Blab, and therefore can keep nothing in. For, if the for¬ 
mer be the Cafe, truft only me. But now, whomever you 
fee at leifure, you fit down by him, and fay, “ My dear 
“ Friend, there is not a Man in the World that wifhes me 
<{ better, or hath more Kindnefs for me, than you; I in treat 
tc you to hear my Affairs.” And this you do to thofe, with 
whom you have not the lead: Acquaintance. But, if you do 
[really] truft me, it is plainly as [thinking me] a Man of Fide¬ 
lity and Honour; and not becaufe I have told you my Affairs. 
Let me alone then, till I too am of this Opinion [with regard 
to You.]. Show me, that, if a Perfon hath told his Affairs 
to any one, it is a Proof of his being a Man of Fidelity and 
Honour. For, if this was the Cafe, I would go about and 
tell my Affairs to the whole World ; if, upon that Account, 

I fhould become a Man of Fidelity and Honour. But that 
is no fiich Matter; but requires a Perfon to have no ordinary 
Principles. 

§. 4. If then you fee any one taking Pains for Things 
that belong to others, and fubjedting his Choice to them, be 

^ affured. 
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allured, that this Man hath a thouland Things to compell 
and restrain him. He hath no Need of burning Pitch, or 
the torturing Wheel, to make him tell what he knows; but 
the Nod of a Girl, for Inftance, will fhake his Purpofe ; the 
Good-will of a Courtier, the Delire of a public Poll, of an 
Inheritance; ten Thoufand other Things of that Sort. It 
mull therefore be remembered in general, that fecret Dif* 
courfes require Fidelity, and a certain Sort of Principles. 
And where, at this Time, are thele ealily to be found ? 
Pray let any one Ihow me a Perlon of luch a Dilpolition as 
to fay, I trouble myfelf only with thofe Things which are 
my own, incapable of Rellraint, by Nature free. This I 
efteem the Elienee of Good. Let the reft be as it may 
happen. It makes no Difference to me. 


End of the Discourses. 
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F Tilings, fome are in'our Power, and others- 
not. In our Power are Opinion, Purfuit, 
Defire, A-verfion, and,, in one Word, what¬ 
ever are our own Actions. Not in our Power,, 
are Body, Property, Reputation, Command,, 
and, in' one Word, whatever are not our own Actions. 

Now, the Things in our Power are,, by Nature, free,, 
unreff rained, unhindered : but thofe. not in our Power, 
weak, flavifh, reftrained, belonging to others. Remember 
then, that, if you fuppofc Things by Nature flavifh, to be 
free ; and what belongs to others, your own ; you will be 
hindered ; you will lament; you will be diflurbed; you will 
find fault both with Gods and Men. But, if you fuppofc, 
that only to be your own, which is your own ; and what 
belongs to others, fuch as it really is ; no one will ever com- 
pell you ; no one will rcftrain you : you will find fault with 
no one; you will accufe no one; you will do no one Thing 
K k k a again ft. 
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againft }'our Will : no one will hurt you : you will not have 
an Enemy; for you will fuffer no Harm. 

Aiming therefore at fuch great Things, remember, that 
you muft not allow yourfelf to be carried, even with a flight 
Tendency, towards the Attainment of the others (a) : but 
that you muft entirely quit fbme of them, and for the pre¬ 
rent poftpone the reft. But, if you would both have thefe, 
and Command, and Riches, at once, perhaps you will not 
gain fo much as the latter; becaufe you aim at the former 
too; but you will abfolutely fail of the former ; by which 
alone Happinefs and Freedom are procured. 

Study, therefore, to be able to fay to every harfh Appear¬ 
ance, “ You are but an Appearance, and not abfolutely the 
“ Thing you appear to be.” And then examine it by thofe 
Rules which you have: and firft, and chiefly, by this: Whe¬ 
ther it concerns the Things which are in our own Power, or 
thofe which are not; and, if it concerns anything not in our 
Power, be prepared to fay, that it is nothing to you. 


Remember that Defire promifes the Attainment of that 
of which you are defirous; and Averfion promifes the Avoid¬ 
ing of that to which you are averfe : that he who fails of 
the Object of his Defirc, is difappointed: and he who incurs 
the Objcdt of his Averfion, wretched. If then, you confine 
your Averfion to thofe Objedts only, which are contrary to 
that natural Ufc of your Faculties, which you have in your 


(ti) The Tranflation follows Mr. Upton % Conjcdturc, of a KXw for 


own 
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own Power, you will never incur any thing to which you 
are averfe. But if you are averfe to Sicknefs, or Death, or 
Poverty, you will be wretched. Remove Averliori, then, 
from all Things that are not in our Power, and transfer it 
to Things contrary to the Nature of what is in our Power. 
But, for the prefent, totally fupprefs Defire : for, if you 
delire any of the Things not in our own Power, you muft 
neceffarily be difappointed; and of thole which are, and 
which it would be laudable to delire, nothing is yet in your 
Polfellion. [i>) Ule only [the requilite Adis] of Purfuit and 
Avoidance j and even thele lightly, and with Gentlenefs, 
and Refervation. 

III. 

With regard to whatever Objects either delight the Mind, 
or contribute to Ule, or are loved with fond Aftedtion, 
remember to tell yourfelf, of what Nature they are, begin¬ 
ning from the moll trilling Things. If you are fond of an 
Earthen Cup, that it is an Earthen Cup of which you are 
fond : for thus, if it is broken, you will not be dillurbed. 
If you kifs your Child, or your Wife, that you kifs a Being 
fubjedt to the Accidents of Humanity; and thus you will 
not be dillurbed, if either of them dies. 


(b) The Scnfe is, that he, who is only beginning to philofophife, hath 
yet nothing right within him to defire, or fet his Heart upon ; therefore, 
till he hath, he muft: not fet his Heart upon any thing. But in the mean 
time, he muft make ufc of the Pmjhits and slvoidivices ; i. c. perform 
the common Actions of Life: but thele outward Movements muft he 
cautious and gentle; and the inward Movements of Defirc be quite 
r dimmed. 


IV. 
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When you are going about any Adtion, remind yourfelf 
of what Nature the Adtion is. If you are going to bathe,, 
reprefent to yourfelf the Things, which ufually happen in the 
Bath: fome Perfons dafhing the Water; fome pufhing and 
crowding j others giving abuEve Language; and others 
healing [the Clothes].. And thus you will more fafely 
go about this Adtion, if you lay to yourfelf,. “ I will now 
u go bathe, and preferve my own Mind in a State con- 
“ formable to Nature.” And in. the. fame manner with: 
regard to every other Adtion. For thus, if any Impedi¬ 
ment arifes in Bathing, you will, have it ready to fay, “ It 
“ was not only to bathe that I. defired, but to preferve my 
“ Mind in a State conformable to Nature; and I fhall not: 
<c preferve it lb, if I am out of Humour at Things that 
i( happen.” 


Men are dihurbed, not by Things, but by the Principles: 
and Notions, which they form concerning Things. Death,, 
for Inftance, is not terrible,, elfe it would have appeared fo 
to Socrates. But the Terror conhlts in our Notion of Death,, 
that it is terrible.. When therefore we are hindered, or. 
dillurbed, or grieved, let us never impute it to others, but. 
to ourfelves; that is,., to our own Principles. It is the 
Adtion of an uninftrudted Perlon to. lay the Fault of his own; 
bad Condition upon others ; of one entering upon Inftruc- 
tion, to lay the Fault on himfelf; and of one perfedtly 
inftrudted,. neither on others, nor on himfelf.. 


VI, 
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Be not elated on any Excellence not your own. If a 
Horfe fhould be elated, and lay, “ I am handlome,” it 
would be fupportable. But when you are elated, and lay, 
“ I have a handlome Horfe,” know, that you are elated on 
what is, in fadt, only the Good of the Horfe. (c) What 
then is your own? The Ufe of the Appearances of Things. 
So that when you behave conformably to Nature, in the Ufe 
of thefe Appearances, you will be elated with Rea Ion ; for 
you will be elated on lome Good of your own. 


As in a Voyage, when the Ship is at Anchor, if you go 
on Shore, to get Water, you may amufe yourfelf with pick¬ 
ing up a Shell-filh, or an Onion, in your Way; but your 
Thoughts ought to be bent towards the Ship, and perpetually 
attentive, left the Captain Ihould call; and then you muft 
leave all thefe Things, that you may not be thrown into the 
Veftel, bound Neck and Heels, like a Sheep. Thus like wife 
in Life, if, inftead of an Onion, or a Shell-filh, fuch a Thing 
as a Wife or a Child be granted you, there is no Objection : 
but if the Captain calls, run to the Ship, leave all thefe 
Things, regard none of them. • But, if you are old, never 
go far from the Ship: left, when you are called, you fhould 
be unable to come in time. 


(c) The Tranflation follows Mr. Upton 's Corrcdlion of the Text in this 
Chapter.. 


VIII. 
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viii. 

Require not Things to happen as you wifh ; but wifh 
them to happen as they do happen; and you will go on well. 

IX. 

Sickness is an Impediment to the Body, but not to the 
Faculty of Choice, unlefs itfelf pleafes. Lamenefs is an Im¬ 
pediment to the Leg, but not to the Faculty of Choice: and 
lay this to yourfelf with regard to every thing that happens. 
For you will find it to be an Impediment to fomething elfe ; 
but not to yourfelf. 


Upon every Accident, remember to turn towards yourfelf 
and enquire, what Powers you have for making a proper 
Ufe of it. If you fee a handfome Perfon, you will find Con¬ 
tinence a Power againft this: if Pain be prefented to you, 
you will find Fortitude: if Ill-Language, you will find 
Patience. And thus habituated, the Appearances of Things 
will not hurry you away along with them. 


Never lay of any thing, “ I have loft it j” but, t£ I have 
u reftored it.” Is your Child dead ? It is reftored. Is your 
Wife dead ? She is reftored. Is your Eftate taken away ? 
Well : and is not that like wife reftored ? tc But he who 
“ took it away is a bad Man.” What is it to you, by whofe 
Hands He, who gave it, hath demanded it back again ? 
While He gives you to pofiefs it, take care of it; but as of 
fomething not your own, as Paflengcrs do of an Inn. 

XII. 


a 
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XII. 

If you would improve, lay afide fuch Reafonings as thefe. 
“ If I negled my Affairs, I fhall not have a Maintenance: if 
<x I do not correct my Servant, he will be good for nothing.” 
For it is better to die with Hunger, exempt from Grief and 
Fear, than to live in Affluence with Perturbation : and it is 
better your Servant fhould be bad, than you unhappy. 

Begin therefore from little Things. Is a little Oil fpilt ? 
A little Wine ftolen ? Say to yourfelf, “ This is the Pur- 
“ chafe paid for Apathy, for Tranquillity; and nothing is 
c< to be had for nothing.” And when you call your Ser¬ 
vant, confider, it is poflible he may not come at your Call; 
or, if he doth, that he may not do what you would have 
him do. But he is by no means of fuch Importance (dh 
that it fhould be in his Power to give you any Difturbance. 

XIII. 

.(<?) If you would improve, be content to be thought foolifh 
and ffupid with regard to Externals. Do not wifh to be 
thought to know any thing ; and though you fhould appear 
to be fomebody to others, diflruft yourfelf. For, be allured, 
it is not eafy at once to preierve your Faculty of Choice in a 
State conformable to Nature, and [to fecurej Externals: but 
while you are careful about the one, you muff of Neceflity 
negledt the other. 


(d) Thus fome MSS. Changing in others xaAws into x.ux.o.<i, the 

Tranilation will be-It is not fo well with Him, and ill with You. 

((') There is a great Likenefs toChriflian Phrafcs and Dodrincs in this 
Chapter. 


L 1 1 


XIV. 
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xiv. 

If you wifh your Children, and your Wife, and your 
Friends, to live for ever, you are llupid : for you wilh 
Things to be in your Power, which are not lo; and, what 
belongs to others, to be your own. So likewife, if you wifh 
your Servant to be without Fault, you are a Fool; for you 
wilh Vice not to be Vice (f), but fomething elle. But, if,you 
wilh to have your Delires undilappointed, this is in your own 
Power. Exercile, therefore, what is in your Power. He is 
the Mailer of every other Perlon, who is able to confer, or 
remove, whatever that Perlon willies either to have, or to 
avoid. Whoever then would be free, let him wilh nothing, 
let him decline nothing, which depends on others j elle he 
mull necellarily be a Slave. 

XV. 

Remember that you mull behave [in Life] as at an Enter¬ 
tainment (gj. Is any thing brought round to you ? Put out 
your Hand, and take your Share, with Moderation. Doth it 
pafs by you ? Do not Hop it. Is it not yet come ? Do not 
llretch forth your Delire towards it, but wait till it reaches 
you. Thus [do] with regard to Children, to a Wife, to public 
Polls, to Riches: and you will be lome time or other a 
worthy Partner of the Fealls of the Gods. And if you do 
not fo much as take the Things which are fet before you, 
but are able even to delpife them, then you will not only be 
a Partner of the Fealls of the Gods, but of their Empire alfo. 


(f) i. e. dependent on Perfons own Choice. 

(g) An Allufion to the Cuflom, in the antient Entertainments, of 
carrying round the Dithes to each of the Guefls. Upton. 

For, 
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For, by thus doing, Diogenes and Heraclitus {h\ and others 
like them, defervedly became, and were called, divine. 

XVI. 

When you fee any one weeping for Grief, either that his 
Son is gone abroad, or dead, or that he hath fuffered in his 
Affairs; take heed, that the Appearance may not hurry you 
away with it. But immediately make the Diftindtion within 
your own Mind; and have it ready to fay, tc It is not the 
“ Accident [itfelf] that diftrefles this Perfon, for it doth 
t£ not diftrefs another Man; but the Judgment, which he 
“ forms concerning it.” As far as Words go, however, do 
not difdain to condefcend to him; and even, if it fhould fo 
happen, to groan with him. Take heed, however, not 
to groan inwardly too. 

XVII. 

Remember that you are an Adtor in a Drama, of Rich a 
Kind as the Author pleafes to make it. If fhort, of a fhort 
one; if long, of a long one. If it be his Pleafure you fhould 
adt a poor Man, a Cripple, a Governor, or a private Perfon, 
fee that you adt it naturally. For this is your Bufinefs, to 
adt well the Charadter affigned you: to chufe it, is another’s. 

XVIII. 

When a Raven happens to croak unluckily, let not the 
Appearance hurry you away with it: but immediately make 
the Diftindtion to yourfelf; and fay, “ None of thefe Things 
■“ is portended to me \ but either to my paultry Body, or 


f b) Fox: Heraclitus, I fufpcdt, fliould be read Hercules. 
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(C Property, or Reputation, or Children, or Wife. But to 
“ me all Portents are lucky, if I will. For which-ever of thefe 
<c Things happens, it is in my Power to derive Advantage 
“ from it.” 

XIX. 

You may be unconquerable, if you enter into no Combat, 
in which it is not in your own Power to conquer. When, 
therefore, you lee any one eminent in Honours, or Power, 
or in high Efteem on any other Account, take heed not to 
be hurried away with the Appearance, and to pronounce him 
happy: for, if the Efience of Good conlifts in Things in our 
own Power, there will be no room for Envy, or Emulation. 
But, for your Part, do not wilh to be a General, or a Sena¬ 
tor, or a Conful, but [to be] free: and the only Way to 
this, is, a Contempt of Things not in our own Power. 


Remember, that not he who gives Ill-Language, or a 
Blow, affronts; but the Principle, which reprelents thele 
Things as affronting. When, therefore, any one provokes 
you, be allured, that it is your own Opinion which provokes 
you. Try, therefore, in the firll place, not to .be hurried 
away with the Appearance. For, if you once gain Time and 
Refpite, you will more eafily command yourfelf. , 

XXI. 

Let Death, and Exile, and all other Things which appear 
terrible, be daily before your Eyes; but chiefly Death: and 
you will never entertain any abje£t Thought, nor too eagerly 
covet any thing. 

4 


XXII. 
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XXII. 

If you have an earneft Defire of attaining to Philofophy* 
prepare yourfelf from the very firft, to be laughed at, to be 
fneered by the Multitude, to hear them lay, “ He is returned 
“ to us a Philofopher all at once;” and, “ Whence this^ 
u fupercilious Look ? ” Now, for your Part, do not have 
a fupercilious Look indeed; but keep fteadily to thofe Things 
which appear beft to you, as one appointed by God to this 
Station. For remember, that, if you adhere to the lame 
Point, thole very Perlons who at firft ridiculed, will after¬ 
wards admire you. But, if you are conquered by them, yen- 
will incur a double Ridicule. 

XXIII. 

If you ever happen to turn your Attention to Externals, 
fo as to wilh to pleale any one, be allured, that you have 
ruined your Scheme of Life (/'). Be contented then, in every 
thing, with being a Philofopher: and, if you wilh to be 
thought fo likewile by any one,, appear fo to yourfelf, and it 
will luftice you. 

XXIV. 

Let not fuch Confiderations as thefe diftrels you. (t 1 
“ lhall live in Dilhonour; and be no-body any-where.” For, 
if Dilhonour is an Evil,, you can no more be involved in any 
Evil by the Means of another, than be engaged in any thing 
bale. Is it any Bulinefs of yours then, to get Power, or to 
be admitted to an Entertainment ? By no means. I low 
then, after all, is this a Dilhonour ? And how is it true, 

(/) Jf 1 yetpkafedMah 1fiouhl not le tie Sercu/it c/Ciri/l . (El. I io. 

that 




that you will be no-body .any-where: when you ought to 
be homebody in thole Things only, which are in your 
own Power, in which you may be of the greateft Confe- 

quence ? “ But my Friends will be unaflifted.”--What do 

you mean by unaflifted ? They will not have Money from 
you : nor will you make them Roman Citizens. Who told 
you then, that thefe are among the Things in our own Power; 
and not the Affair of others ? And who can give to another 
the Things, which he hath not liimfelf ? “ Well : but get 

il them then, that we too may have a Share.” If I can get 
them with the Prelervation of my own Honour, and Fidelity, 
and Greatnefs of Mind, fhow me the Way, and I will get 
.them: but, if you require me tolofe my own proper Good, 
that you may gain what is no Good, conlider how unequit¬ 
able and foolifh you are. Befides : which would you rather 
have, a Sum .of Money; or a Friend of Fidelity and Honour ? 
^Rather aflift me then to gain this Character, than require 
me to do thofe Things by which I may lofe it. Well: but 
my Country, lay you, as far as depends upon me, will be 
unaflifted. Here again, what Afliftance is this you mean ? 
“ It will not have Porticos, nor Baths, of your providing.” 
And what ftgnifies that ? Why, neither doth a Smith pro¬ 
vide it with Shoes, or a Shoemaker with Arms. It is enough; 
if every one fully performs his own proper Buflnefs. And 
were you to lupply it with another Citizen of Honour and 
Fidelity, would not [k) he be of Ufe to it ? Yes. There¬ 
fore neither are you yourfclf ufclcfs to it. “ What Place 


(k) I have followed the Conjcdlurc of a Friend, who thinks o<<peAc<s 
fhould be &i ipt\a, to preferve an Oppofition between the Perfon fignified 
jby it, and the au oevroi in the next Sentence. 

“ tlicn, 
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<“ then, fay you, fhall I hold in the State ? ” Whatever you 
can hold with the Prefervation of your Fidelity and Honour.- 
But; if, by defiring to be ufeful to that, you lofe thefe, of 
what Ufe can you be to your Country, when you are become 
faithlefs, and void of Shame ? 

XXV. 

Is any one preferred before you at an Entertainment, or 
in a Compliment, or in being admitted to a Confultation ? 
If thefe Things are good, you ought to rejoice, that he hath 
got them: and, if they are evil, do not be grieved, that you 
have not got them. And remember, that you cannot, with¬ 
out ufing the fame Means [which others do] to acquire 
Things not in our own Power, expert to be thought worthy 
of an equal Share of them. For how can he, who doth not 
frequent the Door of any [great] Man, doth not attend him, 
doth not praife him, have an equal Share with him who 
doth ? You are unjuft then, and unfatiable, if you are un¬ 
willing to pay the Price for which thefe Things are fold, and 
would have them for nothing. For how much are Lettuces 
fold ? A Half-peny, for Inftance. If another then, paying 
a Half-peny, takes the Lettuces, and you, not paying it, 
go without them, do not imagine, that he hath gained any 
Advantage over you. For as he hath the Lettuces, fo you 
have the Half-peny, which you did not give. So, in the 
prefent Cafe, you have not been invited to fuch a Perfon’s 
Entertainment.; becaufe you have not paid him the Price for 
which a Supper is fold. It is fold for Praife : it is fold for 
Attendance. Give him then the Value, if it be for your 
Advantage. But, if you would, at the fame time, not pay 
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the one, and yet receive the other, you are infatiable, and a 
Blockhead. Have you nothing then, inftead of the Supper ? 
Yes indeed you have : the not praifing him, whom you do 
not like to praife ; the not bearing with his Behaviour at 
coming in (/). 

XXVI. 

The Will of Nature may be learned from thofe Things, in 
which we do not differ from each other. As, when our 
Neighbour’s Boy hath broken a Cup, or the like, we are pre- 
fently ready to fay, “ Thefe are Thing that will happen.” 
Be allured then, that, when your own Cup likewife is broken, 
you ought to be affected juft as when another’s Cup was broken. 
Transfer this, in like manner, to greater Things. Is the Child 
or Wife of another dead ? There is no one who would not fay, 
<c This is a human Accident.” But, if any one’s {m) own 
Child happens to die, it is prefently, “ Alas! how wretched 
(i am I! ” But it Ihould be remembered, how we are 
nffedfed in hearing the fame Thing concerning others. 
XXVII. 

As a Mark (n) is not fe£ up for the Sake of miffing the 
Aim, fo neither doth the Nature of Evil exift in the World. 

XXVIII. 


,(/) Or, according to the Reading in Simplicius -the Attendants in 

llis Antichamber. 

(/») Natural Affection prompts us to grieve for a Wife or a Child, 
and to fympathize with the Griefs of others : whence Christianity teaches 
ns to weep with than who weep: yet forbidding us, in any Calc, to 
farrow , as without Hope. Stoicilin carries Truth into Abfurdityj while 
Chriltian Philofophy makes all Truths coincide, uniting Fortitude with 
Tendernefs and Compaflion. 

ft) Happincfs, the Effedt of Virtue, is the Mark which God hath fet 

U P 
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XXVIII. 

If a Perfon had delivered up your Body to any one, whom 
he met in his Way, you would certainly be angry. And do 
you feel no Shame in delivering up your own Mind to be 
dilconcerted, and confounded by any one, who happens to 
give you Ill-Language ? 

XXIX (c 7). 

XXX. 

Duties are univerially meafured by Relations. Is any 
one a Father ? In this are implied, as due. Taking Care of 
him; fubmitting to him in all Things; patiently receiving 
his Reproaches, his Correction. But he is a bad Father. 
Is your natural Tie then to a good Father ? No : but to a 
Father. Is a Brother unjuft ? Well: preferve your own 
Situation towards him. Confider not what he doth ; but 
what you are to do, to keep your own Faculty of Choice in 
a State conformable to Nature. For another will not hurt 
you, unJefs you pleafe. You will then be hurt, when you 
think you are hurt. In this manner, therefore, you will find, 
from [the Idea of ] a Neighbour, a Citizen, a General, the 
[correfponding] Duties, if you accuftom yourfeif to con¬ 
template the [feveral] Relations. 

XXXI. 

Be allured, that the eflential Property of Piety towards 
the Gods, is, to form right Opinions concerning them, as 


up for us to aim at. Our miffing it, is no Work of His j nor lb properly 
any thing real, as a mere Negative and Failure of our own. 

( 0 ) This Chapter, except forac very trifling Differences, is the fame 
with the Fifteenth of the Third Took of the Difcourfcs; therefore un- 


neceilary to be repeated here. 


ixifting 


M m m 
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exifting (p)> and as governing the ; Univerfe with Goodnefs and 
Juftice. And fix yourfelf in this Refolution, to obey them, 
and yield to them, and willingly follow them in. all Events, 
as produced by the moll perfect Underftanding. For, thus 
you will never find fault with the Gods, nor accufe them as. 
neglecting you. And it is not poflible for this to be effected 
any other Way (y), than by withdrawing yourfelf from Things- 
not in our own Power,, and placing Good or Evil in thole 
only which are. For, if you fuppole any of the Things, not 
in our own Power, to be either good or evil; when -you are 
dilappointed of what you wiih, or incur what you would 
avoid, you muff necefiarily find fault with, and blame, the 
Authors. For every Animal is naturally formed to fly and. 
abhor Things that appear hurtful, and the Caufes of them ; 
and to purfue and admire thofe which appear beneficial, and 
the Caufes of them. It is impracticable then, that one who 
iuppofes himfelf to be hurt, fhould rejoice in the Perlon 
who, he thinks, hurts him ; juft as it is impofiible to 
rejoice in the Hurt itfelf. Hence, alio, a Father is reviled' 
by a Son, when he doth not impart to him the Things which 
he takes to be good : and the iiippofing Empire to be a 
Good, made Polynices and Eteocles mutually Enemies.. On 
this Account the Huibandman, the Sailor, the Merchant; on 
this Account thofe who lofe Wives and Children, revile the 
Gods. For where Intereft is, there too is Piety placed. So 
tliat, whoever is careful to regulate his Defires and Averfions 
as he ought, is, by the very lame Means, careful of Piety 


(p) I le that cometb to Goth »iuft believe that He is ; and that He is a 
SU'-ivarder of than, that diligently feck Him. Heb. xi. 6. 

{(() AaAc5 'a, perhaps, (liould be aAAor. Si. 


likewile. 
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likewifei. But it is alio incumbent on every one to offer 
Libations, and Sacrifices, and Firft Fruits, conformably to 
the Cuftoms of his Country, with Purity; and not in a 
fiovenly Manner, nor negligently, nor Iparingly, nor beyond 
his Ability. 

XXXII. 

When you have Recourfe to Divination, remember, that 
you know not what the Event will be, and you come to 
learn it of the Diviner: but of what Nature it is, you know 
before you come; at leaft, if you are a Philofopher. For 
if it is among the Things not in our own Power, it can by 
no means be either good or evil. Do not, therefore, bring 
either Defire or Averfion with you to the Diviner, (elfe you 
will approach him trembling;) but firft acquire a diftinct 
Knowledge, that every Event is indifferent, and nothing to 
yoti) of whatever Sort it may be; for it will be in your Power 
to make a right Ufe of it; and this no one can hinder : then 
come with Confidence to the Gods, as your Counfellors ; 
and afterwards, when any Counlel is given you, remember 
what Counfellors you have affumed; and whole Advice 
you will neglecft, if you dilobey. Come to Divination, as 
Socrates prefcribed, in Cafes, of which the whole Confider- 
ation relates to the Event, and in which no Opportunities 
are afforded by Reafon, or any other Art, to difeover the 
Thing propofed to be learned. When, therefore, it is our 
Duty to fhare the Danger of a Friend, or of our Country, 
we ought not to confult the Oracle, whether we (hall fhare 
it with them, or not. For, though the Diviner fhould 
forewarn you, that the Victims arc unfavourable, this 
M m m 2 means 
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means no more, than that either Death, or Mutilation, or 
Exile, is portended. But we have Reafon within us: and 
it directs, even with thele Hazards, to hand by our Friend 
and our Country. Attend therefore to the greater Diviner, 
the Pythian God; who caft out of the Temple, the Perfon 
who gave no Affiftance to his Friend, while another was 
murdering him. 

XXXIII. 

Immediately prefcribe lome Character and Form [of 
Behaviour] to yourlelf, which you may preferve, both alone,, 
and in Company. 

Be for the mofb part lilent: or fpeak merely what is necef- 
fary, and in few Words. We may however enter, though 
Iparingly, into Difcourfe fometimes, when Occafion calls for 
it: but not on any of the common Subjects, of Gladiators, or 
Horfe Races, or athletic Champions, or Feafts; the vulgar 
Topics of Converfation t but principally not of Men,., fo as 
either to blame, or praife, or make Comparifons. If you 
are able then, by your own Converfation bring over that of 
your Company to proper Subjects: but,, if you happen to be 
taken among Strangers, be lilent. 

Let not your (r) Laughter be much, nor on many Occa- 
fions, nor profufe. 

Avoid Swearing, if pollible, altogether ; if not,, as far as 
you are able. 

Avoid public and vulgar Entertainments : but, if ever an 
Occafion calls you to them, keep your Attention upon the 


(r) See Ecchj. ii. 2. vii. 3— 6 . Ecclus. xix. 30. xxi. ao. 


Stretch, 
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Stretch, that you may not imperceptibly Aide into vulgar 
Manners. For be allured, that if a Perfon be ever fo found 
himfelf, yet, if his Companion be infected, he who con- 
verfes with him will be infedted likewife. 

Provide Things relating to the Body no farther than mere 
Ufe 5 as Meat, Drink, Clothing, Houfe, Family. But ftrike 
off, and reject, every thing relating to Show and Delicacy. 

As far as poflible, before Marriage, prelerve yourfelf pure 
from Familiarities with Women : and, if you indulge them, 
let it be lawfully (s). But do not therefore be troublefome* 
and full of Reproofs, to thole who ule thele Liberties ; nor 
frequently boaft, that you yourlelf do not. 

If any one tells you, that fuch a Perfon Ipeaks ill of you, 
do not make Excufes about what is laid of you, but anfwer; 
cc He doth not know my other Faults, elle he would not 
“ have mentioned only thefe.” 

It is not neceflary for you to appear often at public Specta¬ 
cles : but if ever there is a proper Occalion for you to be there, 
do not appear more lolicitous for any one, than for yourfelf ; 
that is, wilh Things to be only juft as they are, and him 
only to conquer who is the Conqueror : for thus you will 
meet with no Hindrance. But abftain entirely from Accla¬ 
mations, and Derilion, and violent Emotions. And when 
you come away, do not dilcourle a great deal on what hath 
paffed, and what doth not contribute to your own A mend- 


( s ) Public Proftitutes were allowed by die Laws at Rome and in Greece. 
The Milchicls, occalioned by Perfons of this Character, fearcely fo much 
as hinted by the Stoic Philofophcr, arc the Subject of many bcauriful 
Reflexions in the Book of Proverbs. 
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ment. For it would appear by fuch Difeourfe, that you 
were immoderately ftruck with the Show. 

. Go not [of your own Accord] to the Rehearfals of any 
£ Authors], nor appear [at them] readily. But, if you do 
.appear, prderve your Gravity and Sedatenefs, and at the 
fame time avoid being morole. 

When you are going to confer with any one, and particu¬ 
larly of thofe in a fuperior Station, reprefent to yourfelf how 
Socrates (t), or Zeno , would behave in fuch. a Cafe, and you 
will not be at a Lois to make a proper Ufe of whatever may 
occur. 

When you are going to any of the People in Power, 
reprefent to yourfelf, that you will not find him at Home : 
that you will not be admitted [into the Houfe] : that the 
Doors [of his Apartment] will not be opened to you : that 
he will take no Notice of you. If, with all this, it be your 
Duty to go, bear what happens, and never fay [to yourfelf], 
tc It was not worth fo much.” For this is vulgar, and like 
a Man difconcerted by Externals (u). 

In Parties of Converfation, avoid a frequent and excellive 
mention of your own Actions, and Dangers. For, however 


( t) It thou Id be obferved here, that, the Mind being thus naturally 
affcCted by the Thought of imitating a fuperior Character, Chriftians 
enjoy a lingular Advantage, in not being left to ftudy and copy the im¬ 
perfect and faulty Patterns of Perfons no way particularly related to them ; 
but having an authentic Delineation of divine Excellence, familiarized 
to their Apprchenlions, in Him, who, both in a Cling and fullering for 
Us, hath left us on Example, that ive Jhould follow his Steps. 

(«) A late Editor of the Enchiridion hath propofed to read S’lctimrK'ny 
fjLti'U i.nllead of J iaf 2 e[iAn/j.eyut 

.agreeable 
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agreeable it may be to your/elf to mention the Rifques you 
have run, it is not equally agreeable to others to hear your 
Adventures. Avoid, likewile, an Endeavour to excite 
Laughter. For this is a flippery Point, which may throw' 
you into vulgar Manners : and, belides, may be apt to lefien 
you in the Efteem of your Acquaintance. Approaches to 
indecent Difcourfe are likewile dangerous. Whenever, there¬ 
fore, any thing of this Sort happens, if there be a proper 
Opportunity, rebuke him who make Advances that Way : or, 
at lead, by Silence, and Blulhing, and a forbidding Look,, 
{how yourfelf to be dilplealed by luch Talk. 

XXXIV. 

If you are ftruck by the Appearance of any promifcc! 
Pleafure, guard yourlelf againft being hurried away by it: 
but let the Affair wait your Leilure, and procure yourfelf 
fome Delay. Then bring to your Mind both Points of Time; 
that in which you fhall enjoy the Plealure, and that in which 
you will repent and reproach yourlelf, after you have enjoyed 
it: and fet before you, in Oppolition to thele, how you 
will rejoice and applaud yourlelf, if you ablfain. And even, 
though it Ihould. appear to you a fealonable Gratification, 
take heed, that its enticing, and agreeable, and attractive 
Force may not fubdue you : but fet in Oppolition to this, 
how much better it is, to be confcious of having gained lb 
great a Victory. 

XXXV. 

When you do any thing, from a clear Judgment that it 
ought to be done, never finin the being feen to do it, even 
4 though 
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though the World fhould make a wrong Suppofition about 
it: for, if you do not adfc right, iliun the Adtion itfelf; but, 
if you do, why are you afraid of thofe who cenfure you 
•wrongly ? 

XXXVI. 

As the Proportion, Either it is Day , or it is Night , is 
extremely proper for a disjundfcive Argument, but quite im¬ 
proper in a conjundtive one (w): fo, at a Feaft, to chufe the 
largeft Share, is very fuitable to the bodiJy Appetite, but 
Utterly inconiiftent with the focial Spirit of an Entertainment, 
When you eat with another, then remember, not only the 
Value of thofe Things which are fet before you, to the Body; 
but the Value of that Behaviour, which ought to be obferved 
towards the Perfbn who gives the Entertainment, 

XXXVII. 

If you have aflumed any Charadter above your Strength, 
you have both made an ill Figure in that, and quitted one 
which you might have fupported. 

XXXVIII. 

As, in walking, you take care not to tread upon a Nail, or 
turn your Foot; fo likewife take care not to hurt the ruling 
Faculty of your Mind, And, if we were to guard againft 
t,his in every Adtion, we Ihould undertake the Adtion with 
the greater Safety. 


(w) The Stoics were fo fond of Logic, that we mu it not wonder if 
EpiBctm took a Simile from thence, which to others mull appear a 
jdrange one. 


xxxix. 
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XXXIX. 

The Body is to every one the Meafure of the Pofleffions 
proper for it; as the Foot is of the Shoe. If, therefore, you 
flop at this, you will keep the Meafure : but, if you move 
beyond it, you muft neceflarily be carried forward, as down 
a Precipice : as in the Cafe of a Shoe, if you go beyond 
its Fitnefs to the Foot, it comes fir ft to be gilded, then 
purple ( x), and then ftudded with Jewels. For to that 
which once exceeds a due .Meafure, there is no Bound. 


Women from Fourteen Years old are Battered with the 
Title of Miftrefi.es, by the Men. Therefore, perceiving that 
they are regarded only as qualified to give the Men Pleafure, 
they begin to adorn themfelves; and in that to place all their 
Hopes. It is worth while, therefore, to fix our Attention on 
making them fenfible, that they are efteemed for nothing 
elfe, but the Appearance of a decent, and modeft, and dif- 
creet Behaviour (y). 

XLI. 

It is a Mark of Want of Genius, to Ipend much Time in 
Things relating to the Body; as, to be long in our Exercifes, 
in Eating, and Drinking, and in the Difeharge of other 
animal Fyndtions. Thefe fliould be done incidentally, and 
{lightly; and our whole Attention be engaged in the Care of 
the Underftanding. 

(x) Purple was of high Honour and Price among the Anticnts. 

(y) The original Words here, uopy-tai noct euS'np/.oves tv cru(ppotrui’tij are 
almolt the fame with, tv xctTa^oAn jcoa/jjco [x.tTci oci-S'ovs ■>txi crufpWJvyt, 

jjL •'Xim. ii. 


N n n 
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XLII. 

When any Perfon doth ill by you, or fpeaks ill of you, 
remember, that he a£ts, or Ipeaks, from a Suppofition of its 
being his Duty. Now, it is not poflible, that he fhould 
follow what appears right to you,., but what appears fo to 
himfelf. Therefore, if he judges from a wrong Appearance,. 
He is the Perfbn hurt; fxnce He too is the Perlon deceived. 
For, if any one fhould luppole a true Proportion to be falfe,, 
the Propolition is not hurt; but he who is deceived [about 
it]. Setting out then from thefe Principles, you will meekly 
bear a Perfbn. who reviles you: for you will fay, upon every 
Occafion, “ It feemed fo to him.” 

XLIII. 

Every Thing hath two Handles; the one, by which it 
may be borne; the other, by which it cannot. If your 
Brother a£ts unjuftly, do not lay hold on the Adlion. by the 
Handle of his Injuftice; for by that it cannot be borne : 
but by the Oppofite, that he is your Brother, that he was 
brought up with you: and thus you will lay hold on it, as 
it is to be borne. 


(») EpiSh’tus feems, in part, to be miftaken here. For, perhaps, it 
is oftener from having no Thought at all about Duty, or preferring Incli¬ 
nation to it, than from having a wrong Notion of it, that Pcrfons are 
tlanderous and injurious: befides, that wrong Notions often arife from 
Ncgledt, or Partiality. Suppofing all bad Addons to proceed intirely 
from Ignorance, or Miftake, puts them on a Level, in point of Freedom 
from Guilt, with good ones. But, fince many proceed from thence, 
more or lefs, the Dodhinc of this Chapter is, in a confidcrable Degree, 
right: and, fo far as it is, very ftrongly calls to one’s Mind that divine 
IntelcelTion- Forgive them ! For they know not what they clot 


XLIV. 
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XLIV. 

These Reafonings are unconnected : cc I am richer than 
,<u you; therefore I am better : ” “ I am more eloquent than 
“ you; therefore I am better.” The Connexion is rather 
this: “ I am richer than you; therefore my Property is 
<c greater than yours:” tc I am more eloquent than you; 
tc therefore my Style is better than yours.” But you, after 
all, are neither Property, nor Style. 

XLV. 

Doth any one bathe (a) in a mighty little Time ? Do not 
fay, that he doth it ill; but, in a mighty little Time. Doth 
any one drink a great Quantity of Wine ? Do not lay, that he 
doth ill; but, that he drinks a great Quantity. -For, unlefs 
you perfectly underhand the Principle, [from which any one 
aCts], how fhould you know, if he aCts ill ? Thus you will 
not run .the Hazard of aflenting to any Appearances, but 
fuch as you fully comprehend. 

XL VI. 

Never call yourfelf a Philolbpher; nor talk a great deal 
among the Unlearned about Theorems; but aCt conform¬ 
ably to them. Thus, at an Entertainment, do not talk how 
Perfons ought to eat; but eat as you ought. For remem¬ 
ber, that in this manner Socrates alfo .univerbally avoided all 
Oilentation. And when Perfons came to him, and delircd 
to be recommended by him to Philofophers, he took and 

(a) Sec B. IV. c 8. of the Difcourfes. 

..N n n 2 rccom- 
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recommended them : lb well did he bear being overlooked. 
So that if ever any Talk Ihould happen among the Un¬ 
learned, concerning [philolophic] Theorems, be you, for 
the moll part, filent. For there is great Danger in imme¬ 
diately throwing, out what you have not digefted. And, if 
any one tells you, that you know nothing, and you are not 
nettled at it, then you may be lure, that you have begun 
your Bulinefs. For Sheep do not throw up the Grafs, to 
fhow the Shepherds how much they have eaten: but, in¬ 
wardly digefting their Food, they outwardly produce Wool, 
and Milk. Thus, therefore, do you likewife, not fhow The¬ 
orems to the Unlearned; but the Actions produced by them, 
after they have Been digefted.. 

XLVII. 

When you have brought yourfelf to fupply the Neceflities 
of your Body, at a fmall Price, do not pique yourfelf upon 
it: nor, if you drink Water, be laying upon every Occalion, 
“ I drink Water.” But firft conlider, liow much more 
{paring and patient of Hardlhip the Poor are, than we. But 
if at any time you would enure yourfelf by Exercife to 
Labour, and bearing hard Trials, [do it] for your own Sake, 
and not for the World : do not grafp (b) Statues; but, when 
you are violently thirfty, take a little cold Water in your 
Mouth, and fpurt it out, and tell no body. 

XLVIII. 

The Condition and Charaderiltic of a- vulgar Perlbn is-, 
that he never expeds either Benefit or Hurt from himfelf; 


{/j) See R III. c. 12. of the Difcourfes. 


but 
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but from Externals. The Condition and Characteristic of a 
Philofopher is, that he expeCts all Hurt and Benefit from- 
himfelf. The Marks of a Proficient are, that he cenfures no 
one, praifes no one, blames no one, accufes no one; lays 
nothing concerning himfelf, as being any body, or knowing 
any thing: when he is, in any Inftance, hindered, or re¬ 
strained, he accufes himfelf; and, if he is praifed, he Secretly 
laughs at the Perfon who praifes him ; and, if he is cenSured-, 
he makes no Defence. But he goes about with the Caution 
of infirm People [after SickneSs, or an Accident], dreading 
to move any thing that is let right, before it is perfectly fixed. 
He fupprefies (c) all Defire in himfelf: he transfers his Aver¬ 
sion to thofe Things only, which thwart the proper Ufe. of 
our own Faculty of Choice: the Exertion of his adive Powers 
towards any thing is very gentle: if he appears Stupid, or 
ignorant, he doth not care ; and, in a word, he watches, 
himfelf as an Enemy, and one in AmbuSh. 

XLIX. 

When any one Shows himfelf vain, on being able to under¬ 
stand and interpret the Works of Chryjippus * Say to yourfelf, 
“ Unlefs Chryjippus had written obfeurely, this Perfon would 
“ have had no SubjeCt for his Vanity. But what do I de- 
“ fire ? To understand Nature, and follow her. Talk then, 
“ who interprets herand, finding Chryjippus doth, I have 
“ Recourfe to him.. I do not understand'his Writings. I 
“ Seek therefore one- to interpret them .” So far there is 
nothing to value myfelf upon. And when I find an Inter- 


(r) See c. 2. Note ( b ). 


4 


prefer, 
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preter, what remains is, to make" ufe of his Inftrudtions 
This alone is the valuable Thing. But, if I admire nothing 
but merely the Interpretation, what do I become more than 
a Grammarian, inftead of a Philofopher ? Except, indeed, 
that, inftead of Homer , I interpret Chryfippus. When any 
any one therefore defires me to read Chryfippus to him, I 
rather blufh, when I cannot fhow my Actions agreeable, and 
confonant to his Difcourfe. 


Whatever Rules you have deliberately propofed to your¬ 
felf [for the Conduct of Life,] abide by them, as fo many 
Laws, and as if you would be guilty of Impiety in tranf- 
grefling any of them: and do not regard what any one fays 
of you; for this, after all, is no Concern of yours. How 
long then will you defer to think yourfelf worthy of the 
nobleft Improvements, and, in no Inftance, to tranfgrefs the 
Diftindtions of Reafon ? You have received the philofophic 
Theorems, with which you ought to be converfant; and you 
have been .converfant with them. What other Mafter then 
do you wait for, to throw upon that the Delay of reforming 
yourfelf? You are no longer a Boy; but a grown Man (d). 
If therefore you will be negligent and flothful, and always 
add Procraftination to Procraftination, Pui'pofe to Purpofe, 
and fix Day after Day, in which you will attend to yourfelf; 


(d) The fame Words, A nip veK ass, in the tame Senie, are ui'ed 
T-.j'h. iv. 13. (where they are oppoi'ed to rnirtoi, v. 14.) ytunes iii. 2. 
and Ar0.o6)7ro5 Col. i. 28. and reKaoi, fingly, 1 Cor. ii. 6 . 'Phil. 

iii. 1 5. Hh. v. 14. where it is oppoi'ed to nr.nos, v. 13. Which Word 
is .lifedaUb, 1 Cor. iii. z. as pctcA-Aiir is here. 
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you will infenfibly continue without Proficiency, and, living 
and dying, perfevere in being one of the Vulgar. This 
Inftant then think yourfelf worthy of living as a Man grown¬ 
up, and a Proficient. Let whatever appears to be the heft, 
be to you an inviolable Law. And if any Inftance of Pain, 
or Pleafure, or Glory, or Difgrace be fet before you, remem¬ 
ber, that now is the Combat, now the Olympiad comes on, 
nor can it be put off; and that, by once being worfted, and 
giving way, Proficiency is loft, or [by the contrary] pre¬ 
ferred. Thus Socrates became perfect, improving himfelf 
by every thing j {e) attending to nothing but Rcafon. And: 
though you are not yet a Socrates , you ought however to live 
as one deftrous of becoming a Socrates. 


The firft and moft neceftary Topic in Philofophy is, that 
of the Ufe of [practical] Theorems ; as that, We ought not 
to lie : the fecond is, that of Demonftrations; as, Whe?ice 
it is, that we ought not to lie : the third, that which gives 
Strength and Articulation to the other two ; as, Whence this 
is a Demonftration. For what is Demonftration ? What is 
Confequence ? What Contradiction ? What Truth ? What 
Falfhood ? The third Topic then is neceftary, on the Account 
of the fecond : and the fecond, on the Account of the firft. 
But the moft neceftary, and that whereon we ought to reft, 
is the firft. But we act juft cn the contrary. For we fpend 
all our Time on the third Topic, and employ all our Dili- 


(<') Philo, in his Crilo, introduces Socrates faying this of himfelf. 
Upton. 


genet: 
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gence about that, and entirely negledt the firft. Therefore, 
at the fame time that we lie, we are mighty ready to fhow 
how it is demonftrated, that Lying is not right. 

LIT. 

Upon all Occasions., we ought to have thefe Maxims ready 
at hand. 

ConduSl me^ Jove, and Ihou , O Deftiny, 

Where-ever Your Decrees have fix'd my Station „ 

I follow cheerfidly : anddid I not , 

TVjcked and wretched , I mujl follow fill (f), 

Who-eer yields properly to Fate , is deenid 

Wife among Men , and knows the Laws of Heaven (g) 

And this Third: 

if) “ O Crito , if it thus pleafes the Gods, thus let it be. 
c; Anytus and Melitus may kill me indeed: but hurt me 
* c they cannot.” 


(f) From a Poem of Cleanthes. 

(g) From Euripides. 

f ) From Plato's Crito , and Apology. 


\The End of the Enchiridion. 
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EPICTETUS, 

FROM 

Stob^us, Antonius, and Maximus(4 


i. 



A Soul 


Fountain : 
Tweet, and 


LIFE entangled with Fortune, refembles a 
wintry Torrent: for it is turbulent, and muddy, 
and difficult to pafs, and violent, and noify, 
and of ffiort Continuance, 
converfant with Virtue, refembles a perpetual 
for it is clear, and gentle, and potable, and 
communicative, and rich, and harmlels, and 


(a\ According to Fair id in, in his Bibliotheca Grecca , L. V. c. to. 
Stebaus was a Heathen : at Icaft, he cites only Heathen Authors He 
lived about the Beginning of the Fifth Century. Maximus was a Chnfhnn, 
of the Seventh j and Antonins, furnamed Mdtjfa, or the Bee, of the 
O o o 2 Eighth 
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IT. 

If you would be good, fii-ft believe that you are bad. 

III. 

It is better to offend feldom (owning it when we do), 
and adt often wifely, than to lay, we leldom err, and offend 
■ frequently. 

IV. 

Chastise your Paflions, that they may not punilh you. 

V. 

Be not fo much afhamed of what is void of Glory, as 
frudious to Ihun what is void of Truth. 

VI. 

If you would be well Ipoken of, learn to fpeak well of 
others. And, when you have learned to Ipeak well of them, 
endeavour likewife to do well to them; and thus you will 
reap the Fruit of being well Ipoken of by them. 

VII. 

Freedom is the Name of Virtue ; and Slavery, of Vice: 
and both thefe are Adtions of Choice. But neither of them 

Eighth Century, or later j feme fay, of the Twelfth. Their Colledtions 
are printed together. The Editions of Stobaus are extremely incorredl: 
and in him and Maximus, the Names of the Authors quoted either were 
frequently wrong originally, or have been altered fince. This may have 
happened to /.hi'omus alfo: and, confequently, fome of the Sayings 
aferibed in F.piclettn may not have been his. Indeed, many of thefe Frag¬ 
ments have very little the Turn of his other Difcourfes. The two firft, 
paiticularly, have a much flronger Rcfcmblancc of the Style and Manner 
of M. jintouimu. 

belongs 
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belongs to Things, in which Choice hath no Share. But 
Fortune (&) is accuftomed to difpofe at her Pleafure of the 
Body, and thofe Things relating to the Body in which Choice 
hath no Share. For no one is a Slave, whole Choice is free. 
Fortune is an evil Chain to the Body; and Vice, to the Soul. 
For he whole Body is unbound, and whofe Soul is chained, 
is a Slave. On the contrary, he whole Body is chained,, and 
his Soul unbound, is free. The Chain of the Body, Nature 
unbinds by Death ; and Vice, by (c) Money : the Chain of 
the Soul, Virtue unbinds, by Learning, and Experience, and 
philolbphic Exercife. 

VIII. 

If you would live with Tranquillity and Content, endea¬ 
vour to have all who live with you, good. And you will 
have them good, by inftrufting the Willing, and difmilling 
the Unwilling (d). For together with the Fugitives, will 
Wickednefs and Slavery fly: and with thofe who remain 
with you, will Goodnefs and Liberty be left. 

IX. 

(e) It is fcandalous, that he who fweetens his Drink by 


(b) The Senfe abfolutely requires, that \v%ri fliould be ; and it is 
fo trandated. 

(c) Perhaps, by bribing a Judge, or a Jailer. However, the Senfe is 

not dear. 

( d) The Tranflation omits e7raia xe%apo</jierov>, which is in Antonius 

and but not in Stobceus. 

(r) This Sentence is aferibed to Pythagoras, by Antonias and Maximus 
dc mthuAi Scan. 27. p. 75. 

the 
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tlje Gifts of .the Bees, Ihould, by Vice, embitter Reafon, the 

G^ft of the Gods. 

X. 

No one, who is a Lover of Money, a Lover of Pleafure, 
or a Lover of Glory, is likewife a Lover of Mankind : but 
only he who is a Lover of Virtue. 

XI. . 

As you would not wilh to fail in. a large, and finely deco- 1 
rated, and gilded Ship, and fink : lomeifcheris.it eligible to 
inhabit a grand and fumptuous Houle, and be in a Storm 
[of Pafiions and Cares]. 

XII. 

When we are invited to an Entertainment, we take what 
we find : and, if any one Ihould bid the Matter of the Houle 
let Fifh, or Tarts, before him, he would be thought abfurd. 
Yet, in the World, we alk the Gods for what they do not give 
us; and that, though they have given us lo many Things. 

XIII. 

They are pretty Fellows indeed, laid he, who value them- 
felves on Things not in our own Power. I am a better Man 
than you, fays one; for I have many Eftates, and you are 
pining with Hunger. I have been Conlul, lays another : I 
am a Governor, a third ; and I have a fine Head of Hair, 
fays a fourth. Yet one Horfe doth not fay to another, “ I 
“ am better than you ; for I have a great deal of Hay, and 
“ a great deal of Oats; and I have a Gold Bridle, and em- 
“ broidered Trappings : ” but, “ I am fwifter than you.” 

And 
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And every Creature is better or worfe, from its own good or 
bad Qualities. Is Man, then, the only Creature, which'hath"' 
no natural, good Quality ? And mull we confider Hair, and 
Clothes,., and Anceftors, [to judge of him] ? 

XIV. 

Patients are diipleafed with a Phylician, who doth not ' 
prefcribe to them; and think he gives them over. And why 
are none fo affedted towards a Philofopher, as to conclude, 
he delpairs of their ..Recovery to a right Way of Thinking, if 
he tells them nothing, which may be for their Good ? 

. :.r. xy. 

They who have a good Conllitution of Body, lupport 
Heats and Colds: and fo they, who have a right Conftitu- 
tion of. Soul, bear [the Attacks of] Anger, and Grief, and 
immoderate Joy, and the other Paflions. 

XVI. 

Examine yourfelf, whether you had rather be rich, or 
happy : and, if rich, be allured, that this is neither a Good, 
nor altogether in your own Power: but, if happy, that this 
is both a. Good, and in your own Power: liiice the one is 
a temporary Roan of Fortune (f), and the other depends 
on Choice. - 

XVII. 

As when you foe a‘Viper, or an Alp, oi; a. Scorpion, in 
an Ivory or Gbld Bok , 1 you do not love, or think it happy,, 

- -•———--:- 

(f) TV riiJwijLioHs's /coins to be merely an Interpolation, and is omitted 

in the Ti«iuh.ition. ■ 


on 
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on Account of the Magnificence of the Materials, in which 
it is inclofed ; but ffiun and deteft it, becaufe it is of a per¬ 
nicious Nature : fo likewife, when you fee Vice lodged in 
the midft of Wealth, and the {welling Pride of Fortune, be 
not ftruck by the Splendour of the Materials, with which it 
is lurrounded ; but defpife the bale Alloy of its Manners. 

XVIII. 

Riches are not among the Number of Things, which 
are good: Prodigality is of the Number of thole, which are 
evil: Rightnefs of Mind, of thofe which are good. Now 
Rightnefs of Mind invites to Frugality, and the Acquifition 
of Things that are good : but Riches invite to Prodigality, 
and leduce from Rightnefs of Mind. It is difficult therefore 
for a rich Perfon to be right-minded; or a right-minded 
Perfon, rich (g). 

XIX. 

(h) -Just as if you had been bred and born in a Ship, 

you would not be eager to become the Pilot. For neither 
would the Ship have any natural and perpetual Connexion (i) 
with you there; nor have Riches here; but Reafon every¬ 
where. That therefore, which is natural and congenial to 
you, Reafon, think likewife to be in a peculiar Manner your 
own, and take care of it. 

(g) How hardly Jhall they that have Riches, enter into the Kingdom of 
God! Mark x. 23. 

(/j) The former Part of the Sentence feems to be wanting; in which, 
probably, the Author had faid. That they who have hereditary Wealth, 
iliould not think the Management of it their chief Concern: juft as, &c. 

(/) ^vc<ra. fliould, perhaps, be owninccu 


XX, 
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xx. 

If you were born in Perfect^ you would hot endeavour to 
live in Greece ; but to be happy in the Place where you are. 
Why then, if you are born in Poverty, do you endeavour 
to be rich, and not to be happy in the Condition where 
you are ? 

XXI. 

As it is better to lie ftraitened for Room upon a little 
Couch in Health, than to tofs upon a wide Bed in Sicknefs; 
fo it is better to contract yourfelf within the Compafs of a 
Email Fortune, and be happy, than to have a great one, and 
be wretched. 

XXII. 

It is not Poverty that caufes Sorrow; but covetous (&) 
Defoes : nor do Riches deliver from Fear; but Reafoning. 
If, therefore, you acquire a Habit of Reafoning, you will 
neither defire Riches, nor complain of Poverty. 

XXIII. 

A Horse is not elated, and doth not value himfelf on his 
fine Manger or Trappings, or Saddle-cloths; nor a Bird, on 
the warm Materials of its Neft: but the former, on the Swift- 
nefs of Iris Feet; and the latter, of its Wings. Do not you, 
therefore, glory in your Eating, or Drefs ;, or, briefly, in any 
external Advantage ; but in Good-nature and Beneficence. 


(/•) The Lnihi Tranflator fuppofes, that euQuutx. iliould be 
which the Sente requires. 


P p p 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. 

There is a Difference between living well, and living; 
profufely. The one arifes from Contentment, and Order,, 
and Decency, and Frugality: the other from Diffolutenefs* 
and Luxury, and Diforder, and, Indecency. In, Ihort, to the 
one belongs true Praife ; to the other, Cenfure. If, there¬ 
fore, you would live well, do not leek to be praifed for 
Profufenefs. 

XXV. 

Let the firft latisfying of Appetite be always the Mea- 
fure to you of eating and drinking; arid Appetite itfelf the 
Sawce and the Plealure. Thus you will never take more 
[Food] than is neceffary; nor will you want Cooks : and 
you will be contented with whatever Drink falls in your 
Way (/). 

XXVI. 

Be careful not to (m) thrive by the Meats in your Stomach; 
but by Chearfulnels in the Soul.. For the former, as you 
fee, are evacuated, and carried off together ; but the latter,, 
though the Soul be (n) feparated, remains uncorrupted, and 
fmcere. 


(/) I have not tranflated the Fragment winch follows this in Mr. 
Upton becaufe I do not underftand it. 

(tn) There are various Readings of this Fragment ; but none which' 
makes the Senfe very clear. 

(«) It is doubtful whether the Meaning be, that the Effedt of a chcar- 
fill Behaviour will remain after the Pcrfon is dead, or after he is feparated 
from the Company. 


XXVII, 
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XXVII. 

In every Feaft remember, that there are two Guefts. to be 
entertained, the Body, and the Soul: and that what you 
give the Body, you prefently lofe but what you give the 
Soul, remains for ever. 

XXVIII. 

Do not mix Anger with Profusion, and let them before 
your Guefts. Profusion makes its Way through the Body, 
and ;s quickly gone : but Anger, when it hath penetrated 
the Soul, abides for a long Time. Take care, not to be 
transported with Anger, and affront your Guefts, at a great 
Expence ; but rather delight them at a cheap Rate, by 
gentle Behaviour. 

XXIX. 

Take care at your Meals, that the Attendants be not. 
more in Number than thofe whom they are to attend. For it- 
is abfurd, that many Perfons Should wait on a few Chairs. 

XXX. 

It would be beft, if both while you are perSonally make- 
ing your Preparations, and while you are feafting at Table,_ 
you could give among the Servants Part of what is before 
you (<?). But, if Such a Thing be difficult at that Time, 
remember, that you, who are not weary, are attended by 
thole who are; you, who are eating and drinking, by thofe 
who are not; you who are talking, by thole who arc fflent; 


(o) Gif/HT, for xo€gpv«<, reads xotrm-cx, which feems the befl Sci!c 
imd is followed in the Tratillation. 

P p p 2 you 
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you who are at Eafe, by thofe who are under Conftraint (p)t 
and thus you will never be heated into any unreafonable 
Paflion yourfelf; nor do any Mifchief, by provoking an¬ 
other. 

XXXI. 

Strife and Contention-are always abfurd ; but particu¬ 
larly unbecoming at Table Converlations. For a Perfon 
warmed with Wine will never either teach, or be convinced 
by, one who is fober. And where-ever Sobriety is wanting, 
the End will Ihow, that you have exerted yourfelf to no 
Purpofe. 

xxxir. 

Grashoppers are mufical; but Snails are dumb.. The 
one rejoice in being wet 5 and the others, in being warm- 
Then the Dew calls out the one ; and for this they come 
forth : but, on the contrary, the Noon-day Sun awakens 
the other; and in this they ling. If, therefore, you would 
be a mufical and harmonious Perfon, whenever, in Parties 
of Drinking, the Soul is bedewed with Wine, fuffer her not 
to go forth, and defile herfelf. But when, in Parties of 
Converfation, fhe glows by the Beams of Reafon, then com¬ 
mand her to fpeak from Inlpiration, and utter the Oracles, 
of Juftice. 

XXXIII. 

Consider him, with whom you converfo, in one of thefe 
three Ways ; either as fupcrior to you [in Abilities], or in— 


(p) There is fomething flrikingly beautiful and humane in this Con- 
fvderation about Servants. 

feriorj 
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ferior, or equal. If fuperior, you ought to hear him, and 
be convinced : if inferior, to convince (q) him : if equal, to 
agree with him : and thus you will never be found guilty of 
LitigioufnelL. 

XXXIV. 

It is better, by yielding to Truth, to conquer Opinion j 
than, by yielding to Opinion, to be defeated by Truth. 

XXXV. 

If you feek Truth, you will not feek to conquer by all 
poffible Means: and, when you have found Truth, you will 
have a Security againft being conquered, 

XXXVI. 

Truth conquers by itfelf; Opinion, by foreign Aids. 
XXXVII. 

It is better, by living with one free Perfon, to be fearlefs, 
and free, than to be a Slave in Company with many. 

XXXVIII. 

Wi-iat you avoid luffering yourfelf, attempt not to impofe 
on others. You avoid Slavery, for Inftance : take care not 
to enllave. For, if you can bear to cxa<£t Slavery from others, 
you appear to have been firft yourfelf a Slave. For Vice hath 
no Communication with Virtue; nor Freedom with Slaverv. 
As a Perfon in Health would net willi to be attended by the 
Sick, nor to have thole who live with him be in a State of 


(<y) A'/toOki', probably, ihould be TrciOcn- 
jeems to have been added from the preccdi 


; and is lb tianil.ited. The x 


n S Word. 
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Sicknefs ; fo neither would a Perfon who is free, bear to be 
(erved by Slaves, or to have thofe who live with him in. a 
State of Slavery. 

XXXIX. 

Whoever you are, that would live at a Diftance from 
Slaves, deliver yourfelf from Slavery. And you will be free, 
if you deliver yourfelf from [the Power of] Appetite. For 
neither was Ariftides called Juft, nor Epaminondas ,, Divine, 
nor Lycurgus, a Preferver, becaufe they were rich, and were 
ferved by Slaves; but hecaufe, being poor, they delivered 
Greece' from Slavery.. 

XL. 

If you would have yoiir Houfe fecurely inhabited, imi¬ 
tate the Spartan Lycurgus. And as he did not inclofe his 
City with Wails, but fortified the Inhabitants with Virtue, 
and preferved the City always free ; fo do you likewife : not 
furround yourfelf with a great Court-yard, nor raife high 
Towers; but ftrengthen thofe that live with you by Bene¬ 
volence, and Fidelity, and Friendfhip. And thus nothing 
hurtful will enter, even if the whole Band of Wickednefs 
was fet in Array againft it. 

XLL 

Do not hang your Houfe round with Tablets, and Pic¬ 
tures ; but adorn it with Sobriety. For thofe are merely 
foreign, and a (r) fading Deception of the Eyes : but this, 


(r) In StobfTiis the Word is tnrixovpo 5. Gefner , whom Mr. Upton fol¬ 
lows, guefled it fhould be eirmpos. llvnxnpoi., which the Tranflation fnjf- 
pofes, is a lefs Alteration, and makes a proper Oppolition to what follows. 


a con- 
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a congenial, and indelible, and perpetual Ornament to the 
Houfe. 

XLII. 

Instead of Herds of Oxen, endeavour to affemble Flocks 
of Friends about your Houfe. 

XLIIL 

As a Wolf refembles a Dog, fb doth a Flatterer, and an 
Adulterer, and a Parafite, refemble a Friends Take heed, 
therefore, that, inftead of Guardian Dogs, you do not in¬ 
advertently admit ravening Wolves. 

XLIV. 

He is void of true Tafie, who flrives to have his Houfe 
admired, by decorating it with a fhowifb Outfide : but to- 
adorn our Characters by the Gentlenefs of a communicative 
Temper, is at once a Proof of good Tafie, and good Nature. 

XLV. 

If you admire little Things, in the firft place, you will 
never (s) be thought to deferve great ones: but, if you de- 
fpife little Things, you will be greatly admired. 

XLVI. 

Nothing is meaner than the Love of Pleafure, the Love 
of Gain, and Infolence. Nothing is nobler than Magnani¬ 
mity, Meeknefs,. and Good-natyrc. 

(. ( ) npoirov neyctXw ctgtuOmn is the Text of Stonsrus. Mr. Upton puls 
in oux, which the Tranflation follows. Ai-a : y:M)on is a lmaller Change, 
and the fane Scnfe. 
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XL VII. 

*-Producing the Sentiments of thofe intra&able*Philo- 

fophers, who do not think [the Enjoyment of] Pleafure to 
be [in itfelf ] the natural State of Man; but merely an adven¬ 
titious Circumftance of thofe Things, in which his natural 
State conjGfts, Juftice, Sobriety, and Freedom. For what 
manner of Reafon then fhould the Soul rejoice, and feel a 
Serenity from the leffer Good of the Body, as 'Epicurus fays 
[it doth] ; and-not be plealed with its own Good, which 
is the very greateft ? And yet Nature hath given me like- 
wife a Senfe of Shame and I am covered with Blufhes, 
when I think I have uttered any indecent Expreffion. This 
Emotion will not fuffer me to lay down Pleafure as [in 
itfelf] a Good, and the End of Life, 

XLVIII, 

The Ladies at Rome have Plato's Republic in their 
Hands, becaufe he allows a Community of Wives: for they 
attend merely to the Words of the Author, and not to his 
Senfe. For he doth not firft order one Man and one Woman 
to marry and live together, and then allow a Community of 
Wives: but he abolifhes that kind of Marriage, and intro¬ 
duces one of another kind (/). And, in general, Men are 
. pleafcd in finding out Excufcs for their own Faults. Yet 
Philofophy fays, it is not fit even to move a Finger without 
fome Reafon. 


(/) This, and other (hocking Things in Plato's Republic, (hew,‘how 
Apt even wife Men are to err, without a Guide. 


XLIX. 
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XLIX. 

The more rarely the Objects of Pleaffire occur, the more 
delightful they are. 


Whenever any one exceeds Moderation, the moft de¬ 
lightful Things may become' the moft undelightful. 


Agrippinus was juftly entitled to Praile on this Account, 
that, though he was a Man of die higheft Worth, he never 
praifed himfelf ; but blulhed, even if another praifed him. 
And he was a Man of liich a Character, as to write in praife 
of every harfh Event that befell him : if he was feverifh, of 
a Fever; if difgraced, of Difgrace ; if banifhed, of Banifh- 
ment. And, when once, as he was going to dine, a 
MeBenger brought him word, that Nero ordered him to 
Banifhment; Well then, lays Agrippinus, we will dine at 
Aricia (u). 

LII. 

Diogenes affirmed no Labour to be good, unlefs the 
End was a due State and Tone of the Soul, and not of the 
Body. 

LIIL 

As a true Balance is neither let right by a true one, nor 


(«) See Difcourfes, B. I. c. r. 

Q^q q judged 
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judged by a falfe one: ( w ) fo likewife a juft Perfon is neither 
fet right by juft Perfons, nor judged by unjuft ones. 

LIV. 

As what is ftraight hath no need of what is ftraight, fo 
neither what is juft, of what is juft, [to aflift or amend it.] 


„Do not give Judgment from another Tribunal, before you 
have been judged yourfelf at the Tribunal of Juftice (at). 

LVI. 

If you would give a juft Sentence,' inind neither Parties, 
nor Pleaders ; but- the Caufe itfelf. 

LVII. 

You will commit the feweft Faults in judging, if you are 
faultlefs in your own Life. 

LVIII. 

It is better, by giving a juft Judgment, to be (j) blamed 
by him who is defervedly condemned, than, by giving an 
unjuft Judgment, to be juftly cenfured by Nature. 

LIX. 

As the Touch-ftone which tries Gold, is not itfelf tryed 
by the Gold; fuch is he, who hath the Rule of judging. 

(w) Compare this and the next Fragment with i Cor. ii. 15. 

(x) See Rom. xiv. 10. 

(y) The Antithefis Teems to require, that a£«ws fhould be ccS'ixMi, and 

the Tranflation-unjuftly blaimed by him, who is condemned. 

<7 LX, 
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LX. 

It is fcandalous for a Judge to be judged by others. 

LXI. 

As nothing is ftraighter that what is ftraight, fo nothing 
is jufter than what is juft (z). 

LXII. 

Who among you do not admire the Action of Lycurgtcs 
the Lacedemonian P For when he had been deprived of one 
of his Eyes, by one of the Citizens, and the People had 
delivered the young Man to him, to be punifhed in what¬ 
ever Manner he fhould think proper ; Lycurgus forbore to 
give him any Punifhment. But, having inftrudted, and ren¬ 
dered him a good Man, he brought him into the Theatre: 
and, while the Lacedemonians were ftruck with Admira¬ 
tion ; cc I received,” fays he, “ this Perfon from you, in- 
“ jurious and violent, and I reftore him to you gentle, and 
“ a good Citizen.” 

LXIII. 

When Pittacus had been unjuftly treated by fome Per/on, 
and had the Power of chaftifing him, he let him go ; fly¬ 
ing, “ Forgivenefs is better than Punifhment: for the one 
“ is the Proof of a gentle, the other of a favage Nature.” 

LXIV. 

-But, above all, this is the Bufmefs of Nature, to con- 


(.«) TIic Stoics held all Virtues, and all 1 'anIts to be equal : and ihb 
Fragment is one of their Illuilratioiis of that Paradox. 

Q^q q 2 nect 
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ne£t and mutually adapt the Exertion of the adfive Powers 

(a) to the Appearance of what is fit and benefijcjal. . . 

LXV. 

It is the Chara.£ter of the mofb me^n-fpirited and. foofifh 
Men, to fuppofe, they {hall be deJpiied by others; unlefs, 
by every Method, they hurt thole who are firft their 
Enemies ( b ). 

LXVI. 

When you are going to attack any one with Vehemence 
and Threatning, remember to lay firft to yourfelf, that you 
are [by Nature] a gentle Animal, and that, by doing, nothing. 
violent, you fhall live without Repentance, and without Need 
of being fet right. 

LXVII. 

We ought to know, that it is not eafy for a Man to form 
a Principle of Action, unlefs he daily {peaks and hears the 
fame Things ; and, at the lame time, accommodates them 
to the Ufe of Life. 


(a) The Text has rns—(pavraatas ; but the true Reading feems evi¬ 
dently to be tw (pa.vra.aia. ; and this the Tranflation follows. 

( b) To Si oieaOai evxuratypovnrovs rots aAAois eaeaQai, iav fan rovs ir^oorovi 

e^Qooui 7 ram £Aa'\' 0 >jj.iv, a(poSpa ayevveov teat avonruv avQgco7rct>v. 

4>ctp(.ev yap rov iux.ara<ppovn.rov 1 voaadai faev k&i xara ro Suvarov aval QAa.^a.t* 
AAAa iroAv fjio iAAov v oar at tear a ro Suvarov aval oxpeAav. 

This is the Whole of the Fragment: of which only the firft Part, 
which was too good to be omitted, is translated. The reft I do not 
underhand. 


LXVIII. 
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LXVIII. 

Nicias was fo intent on Bulinefs, that he often alked his 
Domeftics, whether he had bathed, and whether he had dined. 

LXIX. 

While Archimedes was intent on his Diagrams , his Ser¬ 
vants drew him away by Violence, and anointed [c] him 3 
and, after his Body was anointed, he traced his Figures 
upon that. 

L XX. 

When Lampis , the Sea Commander, was alked how he 
acquired Riches : “ A great deal,” laid he, “ without Dif- 
“ ficulty, but a little with Labour.” 

LXXI. 

Solon, when he was lilent at an Entertainment, being 
alked by Periander , whether he was lilent for Want of 
Words, or from Folly; “ No Fool,” anfwered he, cc can 
“ be lilent at a Feall.” 

LXXII. 

Consult nothing fo much, upon every Occalion, as 
Safety. Now it is fafer to be lilent, than to fpeak : and 
omit Ipeaking whatever is not accompanied with Senfe and 
Reafon. 

LXXIII. 

As Light-houles in Havens, by kindling a great Flame 
from a few Faggots, afFoi'd a conliderablc Alliftancc to Ships 


(<•’) The Ancients anointed the Body every Day. 


wandering 
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wandering on the Sea: lo an illuftrious Perfon, in a State 
liar raffed by Storms, while he is contented with little him- 
fclfj confers great Benefits on his Fellow-Citizens. 

LXXIV. 

-As you would certainly, if you undertook to fleer a 

Ship, learn the Steerfman’s Art. For it will be in your 
Power, as, in that Cafe, to fteer the whole Ship; fo, in this, 
the whole State. 

LXXV. 

If you have a Mind to adorn your City by confecrated 
Monuments, firft confecrate in yourlelf the moft beautiful 
Monument of Gentlenefs, and Juftice, and Benevolence. 

LXXVI. 

You will confer the greateft Benefits on your City, not 
by railing the Roofs, but by exalting the Souls [of your 
Fellow-Citizens]. For it is better, that great Souls fhould 
live in fmall Habitations, than that abjedt Slaves fhould bur¬ 
row in great Houles. 

LXXVII. 

Do not variegate the Structure of your Walls with Eubcea?z 
and Spartan Stone: but adorn both the Minds of the Citi¬ 
zens, and of thofe who govern them, by the Grecian Edu¬ 
cation. For Cities are made good Habitations by the Senti¬ 
ments of thofe who live in them; not by Wood and Stone. 

LXXVIII. 

As, if you were to breed Lions, you would not be foli- 
citous about the Magnificence of their Dens, but the Quali¬ 
ties 
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ties of the Animals [themfelvesj : lo, if you undertake to 
prcfide over your Fellow-Citizens, be not fo felicitous about 
the Magnificence of the Buildings, as careful of the Fortitude 
of thofe who inhabit them. 

LXXIX. 

As a fkilful Manager of Horfes doth not feed the good 
Colts, and fuffer the unruly ones to ftarve ; but feeds them 
both alike; only whips one more, to make him draw equally 
with his Fellow : fo a Man of Care, and Skill in the Art of 
Civil Government, endeavours to do (d) Good to the well- 
difpofed Citizens, but not at once to deftroy thofe that are 
otherwife. He by no means denies Subfiftence to either of 
them: only he difciplines and urges on, with the greater 
Vehemence, him who refills Reafon and the Laws. 

LXXX. 

As neither a Goofe is alarmed by Gaggling, nor a Sheep 
by Bleating : fo neither be you terrified by the Voice of a 
fenfelefs Multitude. 


LXXXI. 

As you do not comply with a Multitude, when it injudi- 
cioufly a Iks of you any Part' of your own Property : fo 
neither be difconcerted by a Mob, when it endeavours to 
force you to any unjuft Compliance. 


(d) The Latin Verfion fuppoics that -rota fhould be evTroia. This the 
Scnfc Teems to require j and it is fo tranflated. 


LXXXII. 
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LXXXII. 

Pay in, before you are called upon, what is due to the 
Public, and.you will never be alked for what is not due. 

LXXXIII. 

As the Sun doth not wait for Prayers and Incantations, to 
be prevailed on to rile, but immediately Ihines forth, and is 
received .with univerfal Salutation : fo, neither do you Wait 
for Applaufes, and. Shouts, and Praifes, in order to do 
Good; but be a voluntary Benefa£tor; and you will be 
beloved like the Sun (e). 

LXXXIV. 

A Ship ought not to be fixed by one Anchor; nor Life 
on a fingle Plope (f). 

LXXXV. 

We ought not to ftretch either our Legs or our Hopes to 
a Point they cannot reach. 

LXXXVI. 

Thales, being afked, what was the moffc univerfally 
enjoyed of all Things, anfwered, “ Hope : for they have 
“ it, who have nothing elfe.” 

LXXXVII. 

It is more neceflary for the Soul to be cured, than the 
Body : for it is better to die, .than to live ill. 


(c) This Simile is peculiarly beautiful; and hath the Force of an Argu¬ 
ment in the Dilcourfc of a Stoic, who held the Sun to be animated, and 
intelligent. 

(J) This Fragment, in Slobctus, is aferibed to Socmfcs. 

LXXXVII I. 
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LXXXVIII. 

Pyrrho ufed to fay, tc There is no Difference between 
“ Living and Dying.” A Perfon afked him. Why then do 
not you die ? “ Becaufe,” anfwered Pyrrho , “ there is no 

“ Difference (g)P 

LXXXIX. 

Nature is admirable, and, as Xenophon fays, fond of 
Life. Hence we love, and take care of the Body, which is 
of all Things the moft unpleafant and fqualid. For if we 
were obliged, only for five Days, to take care of our Neigh¬ 
bour’s Body, we could not fupport it. For only confider 
what it would be, when we get up in a Morning, to wafh the 
Teeth of others, and do all requifite Offices befides. In 
reality, it is wonderful we fhould love a Thing, which, every 
Day, demands fo much Attendance. I fluff this Sack, and then 
I empty it again. What is more troublefome ? But I muff 
obey God. Therefore I flay, and bear to wafh, and feed, and 
clothe this paultry, miferable Body. When I was younger, 
he commanded me fomething Hill more, and I bore it. And 
will you not, when Nature, which gave the Body, takes it 
away, bear that? “ I love it;” fay you. Well: this is 
what I have jufl been obferving : and this very Love hath 
Nature given you : but fhe alfo fays, “ Now let it go, and 
have no farther Trouble.” 


XC. 

When a young Man dies, £an old one] accufes the 
Gods, that, at the Time when He ought to be at reft, he 


(g) See Difcourfes, B. I. c, 27. Note {a). 

R r r 
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is encumbered with the Troubles of Life. Yet, (Jj) never- 
thelefs, when Death approaches, he wifhes to live; and 
fends for the Phyfician, and intreats him to omit no Care 
or Pains. It is marvellous, that Men fhould not be willing 
either to live, or die. 

XCI. 

To a longer and worfe Life, a fhorter and better is by all 
Means to be preferred by every one. 

XCII. 

When we are Children, our Parents deliver us to the Care 
of a Tutor; who is continually to watch over us, that we 
get no Hurt. When we are become Men, God delivers us 
to the Guardianfhip of an implanted Confidence. We ought 
by no means then to defpife this Guardian: for it will both 
difpleafe (i) God, and we fhall be Enemies to our own con- 
fcious Principle. 

XCIII. 

Riches ought to be ufed as the Materials of fome A&ion; 
and not upon every Occafion alike. 

XCIV. 

All Men fhould rather wifh for Virtue than Wealth; 
which is dangerous to the Foolifh : for Vice is increafed by 
Riches. And in proportion as any one is deftitute of Under¬ 
go Htt OV is dropt out of the Text, probably, by Rcafon of the Simi¬ 
litude of the next Word 'oto.v- 

(i) Airapt<rov, perhaps, fhould be «7rctpe^oi. 

2 


Handing, 
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{landing, into the more injurious Excefs he flies out, by 
having the Means of gratifying the Rage of his Pleafures. 

xcv. 

What ought not to be done, be not even lulpedted [or, 
entertain not even a Thought] of doing (k). 

XC VI. 

Deliberate much before you fay and do any thing: for 
it will not be in your Power to recall what is laid or done. 

XCVII. 

Every Place is fafe to him who lives with Juftice. 

xcvur. 

Crows pick out the Eyes of the Dead, when they are no 
longer of any Ule. But Flatterers deftroy the Soul of the 
Living, and blind its Eyes. 

XCIX. 

The Anger of a Monkey, and the Threats of a Flatterer, 
deferve equal Regard. 

C. 

Kindly receive thole, who are willing to give good 
Advice: but not thofe, who upon every Occalion are eager 
to flatter, f^or the former truly fee what is advantageous : 
but the latter confldcr only the Opinions of their Superiors; 
and imitate the Shadows of Bodies, by nodding Aflent to 
what they fay. 


(/!■) This Fragment is alcribcd to Pythagoras, Stob. Serin. I. 

Rrr 2 
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Cl. 

A Monitor ought, in the firft place, to have a Regard 
to the Delicacy and Senfe (/) of Shame of the Perfon admo¬ 
nished. For they, who are hardened againft a Blufh, are 
incorrigible. 

CIL 

It is better to admonifh than reproach : for the one is 
mild and friendly; the other, harfh and affronting : and the 
one corrects the Faulty; the other only convidts them. 

CIII. 

{m) Communicate to Strangers, and Perfons in Need, 
according to your Ability (<?). For he who gives nothing to 
the Needy, Shall receive nothing in his own Need. 

CIV. 

A Person once brought Clothes to a Pirate, who had 
been call aShore, and almoft hilled by the Severity of the 
Weather; then carried him to jhiis Houfe, and furniShed him 
with other Conveniences. Being reproached by fbme Perfon, 
for doing Good to bad People ; “ I have paid this Regard,” 
anfwered he, “ not to the Man, but to human Nature.” 


(/) in Antonins and Maxima is ttt<r%y»nS’ And it is fo trans¬ 

lated here. 

(/») This and the following Fragment are from Antontus and Maximus, 
and in the Margin ftand there, Democriti , Ifocratis, & Epitteti: fo, 
probably, they ought to be put in the lecond Clafs. 

(«) The Exprefiion in the Original is the fame with Luke xi. 41. 

CV. 
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cv. 

We ought not to chufe every Pleafure : but that, which 
tends to fomething good. 

CVI. 

It is the Character of a wife Man, to refill Pleafure ; and 
of a Fool, to be enflaved by it. 

CVII. 

In all Vice, Pleafure being prefented like a Bait, draws 
fenflial Minds to the Hook of Perdition. 

CVIII. 

Chuse rather to punifh your Appetites, than to be punifh- 
ed by them. 

CIX. 

No one is free, who doth not command himfelf. 

CX. 

The Vine bears three Clutters. The firft, of Pleafure ; 
the fecond, of Intoxication j the third, of Outrage (oj. 

CXI. 

Do not talk much over Wine, to fhow your Learning r 
for your Difcourfe will be loathfome. 

CXII. 

He is a Drunkard, who takes more than three Glafles r 
and though he be not drunk, he hath exceeded Mo¬ 
deration. 


(<?) This Saying is likewife aferibed to Pythagoras. 


CXIIL 
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GXHI. 

Let Difcourfe of God be renewed every Day, pre¬ 
ferably to our Food. 

exiv. 

Think oftener of God, than you breathe. 

cxv. 

If you always remember, that God Hands by, an Injec¬ 
tor of whatever you do, either in Soul or Body: you will 
never err, either in your Prayers or Actions j and you will 
have God abiding with you. 

CXVI. 

As it is plealant to view the Sea from the Shore: fo it 
is pleafant to one who hath efcaped, to remember his paft 
Labours. 

CXVII. 

The Intention of the Law is, to benefit human Life : but 
it cannot, when Men themfelves chufe to fuller : for it dis¬ 
covers its proper Virtue in the Obedient. 

CXVIII. 

As Phyficians are the Prefervers of the Sick ; fo are the 
Laws, of the Injured. 

CXIX. 

The jufteft Laws are the trueft. 


(P) See Dent. vi. 7. PfalAxxi. 15, 24. cv. 2. 


CXX. 
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cxx. 

It is decent to yield to a Law, to a Governor, and to a 
wifer Man. 


CXXI. 

Things, done contrary to Law, are the fame as if they 
were undone. 


CXXII. 

In Profperity, it is very eafy to find a Friend; in Adver- 
fity, nothing is fo difficult. 

CXXIII. 

Time delivers Fools from Grief: and Reafon, wife Men, 

CXXIV. 

He is a Man of Senfe, who doth not grieve for what he 
hath not; but rejoices in what he hath. 

exxv. 

Epictetus being afked, how a Perlon might grieve 
his Enemy, anfwered, “ By doing as well as pofilble 
“ himfelf.” 

CXXVI. 

Let no wife Man eftrange himfelf from the Government 
of the State : for it is both impious to withdraw from being 
ufeful to thofe that need it, and cowardly to give way to the 
Worthlefs. For it is foolifh to chufe rather to be governed 
'll, than to govern well. 


CXXVII, 
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CXXVII. 

Nothing is more (q) becoming a Governor, than to defpife 
no one, nor be infolent; but to prefide overall impartially. 

CXXVIII. 

Any Perfon may live happy in Poverty ; but few, in 
Wealth and Power. So great is the Advantage of Poverty, 
that no (r) Man, obfervant of the Laws of Life, would change 
it for difreputable Wealth: unlefs, indeed, ’Themijlocles , the 
Son oiJVeocleSy the moil wealthy of the Athenians, in a Poverty 
of Virtue, was better than Ariftides and Socrates. But both 
himfelf and his Wealth are perilhed, and without a Name. 
For a bad Man lofes all in Death; but Virtue is eternal. 

exxix. 

.[* emember] that iuch is, and was, and will be, the 
Nature of the World; nor it is pollible that Things fliould 
be otherwife, than they now are: and that not only Men, 
and other Animals upon Earth, partake of this Change 
and Transformation, but the Divinities alfo. For indeed even 
the four Elements are transformed and changed up arid 
down : and Earth becomes Water, and Water Air, and this 
again is transformed into other Things. And the fame Man¬ 
ner of Transformation happens from Things above to thofe 
below. Whoever endeavours to turn his Mind towards thefe 
Points, and perfoade himfelf to receive with Willingnefs 


{<]) AAAo feems a falfc Reading for ^aAAor. 

(r) If any one thinks this Scnfe of yopifA.0 5 haifh, or unfuitable, be may 
r.ead, <ppoi>ifj.oi , prudent. 

what 
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what cannot be avoided, he will pafs his Life with Modera¬ 
tion and Harmony. 

cxxx. 

He who is difcontented with Things prefent, and allotted 
by Fortune, is unfkilful in Life. But he who bears them, 
and the Conlequences arifing from them, nobly and ratio¬ 
nally, is worthy to be efteemed a good Man. 

CXXXL 

All Things obey, and are liihfervient to, the World (u); 
the Earth, the Sea, the Sun, and other Stars, and the Plants 
and Animals of the Earth. Our Body likewife obeys it, in 
being lick, and well, and young, and old, and palling through 
the other Changes, whenever That decrees. It is therefore 
reafonable, that what depends on ourfelves, that is, our 
Judgment, fhould not be the only Rebel to it. For the 
World is powerful, and liiperior, and confults the belt for 
us, by governing us in Conjunction with the Whole. Far¬ 
ther : Oppohtion, belides that it is unreafonable, and pro¬ 
duces nothing except a vain Struggle, throws us likewife 
into Pain and Sorrows. 


{u) The Stoics often confound the Idea of God with that of the 
World. 


S f f 
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( a ) The following FRAGMENTS are 
afcribed jointly to Epictetus and other 
Authors. 

I. 

C ONTENTMENT, as it is a lhort and delightful 
Way, hath much Gracefulnefs and little Trouble. 


Fortify yourfelf with Contentment: for this is an im¬ 
pregnable Fortrels. 

in. 

Prefer nothing to Truth, not even the Choice of Friend- 
Ihip, lying within the Reach of the Pailions : for by them 
Juftice is both confounded and darkened. 

IV. 

Truth is an immortal and eternal Thing. It bellows, 
not a Beauty which Time will wither, nor a Boldnefs of 
which the Sentence of a Judge can (b) deprive us; but [the 
Knowlege of] what is juft and lawful, diftinguilhing from 
them, and confuting, what is unjuft. 


(<?) I have followed Mr. Upton's Divifion : but many Fragments in the 
foregoing Clafs properly belong to this. 

(/') A cpccipa tdij'j probably, iliould be ct<pctipeTiiy> and is fo tranllatcd. 


V. 
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V. 

We ftiould have neither a blunt Sword, nor an (c) inef¬ 
fectual Boldnefs of Speech. 

VI. 

Nature has given Man one Tongue, but two Ears, that 
We may hear twice as much as we Ipeak. 

VII. 

Nothing is in reality either pleafant or unpleafant by 
Nature; but all Things are effected by Cuftom. 

VIII. 

Chuse the bell Life: for Cuftom will make it pleafant. 

IX. 

Chuse rather to leave your Children well inftruCted, than 
rich. For the Hopes of the Learned are better than the 
Riches of the Ignorant. 


A Daughter is a Poffefilon to a Father; which is not 
his own. 

XI. 

The fame Perfon advifed the Leaving Modefty to Chil¬ 
dren, rather than Gold. 

XII. 

The Reproach of a Father is an agreeable Medicine : for 
the Profit is greater than the Pain. 


(c) This Saying is aferibed by Stobcrus to Socrates. Atcmtov, tlil'onlcrly, 
is there cnrpaxTov, ineffectual; which I have preferred, 

^ S f f 2 XIII. 
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xm. 

■ He who fucceeds in a Son-in-Law, finds a Son r he who- 
fails in one, lofes likewife a Daughter. 

XIV. 

The Worth of Learning, like that of Gold, is efleemed 
in every Place. 

XV. 

He who exercifes Wifdom, exercifes the Knowlege of' 
God. 

XVI. 

There is no Animal fo beautiful, as a Man adorned by 
Learning. 

XVII. 

We ought to fly the Friendfhip of the Wicked, and the 
Enmity of the Good. 

XVIII. 

Necessitous Circumftances prove Friends, and detedt 
Enemies. 


We ought to do well by our Friends, when, they are pre- 
fent; and fpeak well of them, when they are abfent. 


Let not him think he is loved by any, who loves none. 

XXI. 

We ought to chufe both a Phyfician and a Friend, not 
the moll agreeable, but the mofl ufeful. 


XXII. 
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XXII. 

If you would lead a Life without Sorrow, conhder Things 
which will happen, as if they had already happened. 

XXIII. 

Be exempt from Grief; not like irrational Creatures, from 
Infenhbility; nor from Inconfideratenefs, like Fools : but 
like a Man of Virtue, making. Reafon the Remedy for 
Grief,. 

XXIV. 

They whofe Minds are the leaft grieved by Calamities, 
and. whofe Actions ffcruggle the moft againft them, are the 
greateft both in public and in private Life. 

XXV. . 

They who are well inflru£ted, like thofe who are exer- 
cifed in the Paleejira , if they happen to fall, quickly and 
dextroufly rife again from Misfortunes. 

xxvr. 

We ought to call in. Reafon, like a good Phyfician, to 
our Affiftance in Misfortunes. 

XXVII. 

A Fool intoxicated by a long Courfo of good Fortune, as 
by one of Drinking, becomes more fenfelefs.. 

XXVIII. 

Envy is the Adverfary of the Fortunate. 
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XXIX. 

He; who; remembers what Man is, is difcontented at 
nothing which happens. 

XXX. 

A Pilot and a fair Wind are neceflary to a happy Voy¬ 
age ; Rea fon and Art, to a happy Life. 

XXXI. 

Good Fortune, like ripe Fruit, ought to be enjoyed while 
it is prelent. 

XXXII. 

He is nnreafonable, who is difpleafed at Events, which 
happen from natural Neceflity. 



C ] 

The following FRAGMENTS are omit¬ 
ted by Mr. Upton : but as they fland 
under the Name of Arrian, and feem to 
be in the Spirit of Epictetus, they are 
added here. 

I. 

(a) '\\ THAT does it fignify to me, lays he, whether 
V V the Univerfe is compofed of Atoms or (h) uncom¬ 
pounded Subftances, or of Fire and Earth ? Is it not fuffi- 
cient to know the Eflence of Good and Evil, and the proper 
Bounds of the Defires and Averfions; and, befides thofe, of 
the active Powers; and by the making ule of thefe as fo many 
certain Rules, to order the Conduct of Life, and bid thefe 
Things, which are above us, farewell: which, perhaps, are 
incomprehenfible to human Underftanding: but, if one 
fhould fuppofe them ever fo comprehenfible, ftill, what is 
the Benefit of them, when comprehended ? And muffc it not 
be faid, that He gives himfelf Trouble to no Purpofe, who 
allots thefe Things as neceflary to the Character of a Phi- 

lofopher.-“ What then, is the Delphic Admonition, 

Know Thyfelf, fuperfluous?” -“ No, furcly, fays he.” - 

<c What then doth it mean ? ” If any one fhould admonifh a 


(rt) Sub. de Diis & Phyfiol. Serm. 211. p. 714. Ed. Franco/. 1581. 

( b) I have trail dated apepw as it Rands in the Text; hut, pofiibly. it 
might originally he no more than a marginal Interpretation of a.'ic/j.on ■, 
changing the Full Point into a Comma; or, according to Gijuers Tiani- 
lation, a Corruption oi c//.oto/xeptcov. 


Performer 
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Performer in a Chorus to know hhnfelf, would not he attend 
to it as a Direction about his (c) Motions- 

II. 

(d) The fame Perfon being afked, Wherein the Diligent 
have the Advantage of the Slothful ? anfwered, Wherein 
the Pious have the Advantage of the Impious ; in good 
Hopes. 

IH. 

( e ) Walls give to Cities, and Cultivation of the Under- 
handing to Minds, Ornament and Security. 

IV. 

(f) When a young Man was giving himfeif Airs in a 
public Place; and faying, that he was grown wife, by con- 
verfing with many wife Men \ I have converfed too, an¬ 
fwered fomebody, with many rich Men, but I am not 
grown rich.. 

V. 

(g) Socrates, being fent for by [h) Archelaus , as design¬ 
ing to make him a rich Man, returned him this Anfwer : 
*<■ Four Quarts of Meal are fold at Athens for five Farthings, 

“ and 


(c) The Sentence fcems imperfect. 

(d) Maximus, yrept (piT^oironai- Serm. 118. p. 374 * 

(c) Ant. & Max. dc difcipUnd, Serm. 2 10. p. 704. 

(f) Ibid. 

(g) Stobccus, Compar. Pauper tat is & Divitiartim. Serm. 237. p. 77 8 - 
</j) Archclaus, the Philofopher, was the Maftcr of Socrates : but the 

Pej-fon here mentioned was King of Maccdon, who vainly endeavoured 
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€i and the Fountains run with Water. If what I have is 
“ not fufficient for me, yet I am fufficiently able to make 
“ a fhift with that; and thus it becomes fufficient for me. 
“ Do not you perceive, that it makes no Difference in the 
tc Goodnefs of Polus [the Player’s] Voice, whether he per- 
“ forms the Part of Oedipus in his regal State, or when he is 
<e a Wanderer, and a Beggar at Colonus f And fhall a brave 
“ Man appear worfe than Polus , and not perform well in 
t£ whatever Perfonage is impofed upon him by the Deity? 
u Shall he not imitate UlyJJes , who made no worfe Figure 
<c in Rags than in a fine purple Robe ? ” 

VI. 

There are fome Perfons who are calmly of a high Spirit, 
and do all the fame Things quietly, and as it were without 
Anger, which thofe do who are hurried with ftrong Paffion. 
We are to guard, therefore, againft the Faults of fuch Per¬ 
fons, as being much worfe than that of violent Anger. For 
People of the latter Character are quickly fatiated with 
Vengeance; whereas the others extend it to a longer Time, 
like Perfons in a flow Fever. 


to get Socrates to his Court. The Envy of Ariftophanes upon this Occa- 
fion is faid to have produced that infamous Piece of Scurrility and Buf¬ 
foonery his Comedy of the Clouds. See Bayh\ in the Article Archekms. 

(/) Stobceus. Sliiod Event us, &c. p. 32+. 3 ap. 


T t 1. 


! N D E X. 
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yf CAD EM ICS, deny the Evidence of the Senfes, B. II. c. xx. 
Adultery reproved, II. iv. §. i, 2. 

Affeliion, not inconfiftent with Reafon,. I. xi.. §.,2.— -how to be re¬ 
gulated, III. xxiv. §.4.-— -when mifcalled, Id. 

Agrippinus. His Behaviour about his Trial, I. i. §. 8.-His Anfwer 

to Florus, I. ii. §.3. 

Anger reproved, II. xviii. §. 3. 

Appearances to the Mind, a right Ufe of them in our own Power, I. i. §. 2. 

- - --the Standard of Adtion, I. xxviii. §. 2. 

Archedemus, II. iv. §. 2. xvii. §.4. xix. §. 1. III. ii. §. f. 

Attention recommended, IV. xifc 


B. 

Beauty, Human, confffts inhuman Excellence, B. IIL c. i. §. 1.- 

in the rational Part, Id. §. 3. 

Body, dependent on Externals, L i. §.2. III. xxii. §.5. IV. i. §.ji, 

12. 14.-Clay, I. i. §.3. IIL xxii. §.5. IV. i. §. __our 

lalt Garment, I. xxv. §. 3.—compared to an Afs, IV. i. §■. 11. 

C. 

Caution confiftent with Courage, B. II. c. i. §. I, &c. --neceffary in 

Things dependent on Choice. II. i. §.4. 

Chamber to be preferved, I. ii. §. 3. 7. II. ii. §. 3. 

Choice uncontroulable by Jupiter himfelf, I. i. §. 6.-incapable of Re¬ 
straint, I. xvii. §. a. xxii. §.2. III. xix. §. 1.-in our own Power, 

II. v. §. 1.-is Virtue and Vice j Happinefs and Unhappinefs, II. 

xxiii. §. 1,2. 

Chryfippus, I. iv. Note (l>). II. vi. §. 2. xvii. §. 3. xix. §. 1. III. 
ii. 5. xxi. §. 1.-why ufeful, I. iv. §.5. xvii. §. 2. 

Cleanthcs , 
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Ckfatfaslptf' xxvi. ’Note (c). IV. i. $.19. . ‘ (1 ; ^ 

: Cmiptiiifiiki;i.G Be conducted with Caution, IIJ. xvr A §/$«\. IV* iir ' 

Common Senfe what, III. vi. §. 3.-' -*» ■ : c'-.'-z't ~ 

Company a Feftival, I. xii. §. 2. IV. iv. §. 3. 

Conceit reproved, II. xi. §.1. xvii. §.1.4. III. ii. §.4. xiv. §.4. 

Contentment recommended, I. i. §. 5. ix. §. 4. IV. iv. §. 6 . vii. §.3. 

Cratoj IIJv xxii. Note ,fa). , ; 

<j£\* d.K j. 

Death to be encountered chearfully, B.I. c.i. §. 6 . -aReftitution of what 

is not our own, I. i. §.9.-no Evil, I. ix. §.3. xxiv. §. x. xxvii. 

$. x. ; .III. viii. §. 1. . x. §. 2. -a Vizard, II. i. §. 3.-—a Return 

to the Elements, III. xiii. §; i. ' IV. VII.- § f 3.-only the Separation 

of Soul and Body, HI. xxii. §. 4.-a Lois of perlonal Exiftence, III. 

xxiv. §. 5.-not terrible, E-Ncri. c. v.-to be placed continually 

before o'Ur Eyes,”EprCH.'- r c. xxi. ' : 

Demejrius, his Speech- to; Nero, I. xxv. §.3. 

De/ires in our own Power, I. i. §-.3. II. ii.- §. 1. Ench. c. i.--are 

to be fuppreffed by a Beginner in Philolbphy, I. iv. §. 1. III. xiii. 
§. 3. xxii. §. a. IV. iv. §. 2, 3. Ench. c. ii.' 

Determinations hot all to be kept, H. xv. 

Difficulties their Ufe, I. xxiv. §. 1. 

Diffidence , faulty, reproved. III. xiv. §.4. 

Diogenes taken for a Spy. I. xxiv. Note (c). III. xxii. §. 3.———-his 
Anfwer to one who delired recommendatory Letters, II. iii. §. 1. 

-.taken by Pirates, II. xiii. Note (c). -his Behaviour in a 

Fever,III. xxii. §.6.-his Quicknefe in Repartee, III. xxii. §. 12. 

--—his Benevolence, III. xxiv. §. 4.—--his Notion of Free¬ 
dom, III. xxiy. §. 4. IV. i. §. 6. 13. -17. , . 

Dijcontent reproved, I. vi. §. 6. xii. §. 2. II. xvi. §. 2. IV. i. §. 12. 
iv. §. 3. Frag, xii. ., . 

Dijiourje , indecent, to be avoided, Ench. xxxiii. 

Dijlrujl in Providence reproved, I. ix. §.2. III. xxvi. §. 1. 

Divination., ill Effedts of an unreafonablc Regard to it, II. vii. §. 1. 

—-—The proper Dilpolition in applying to it, Id. §. Ench/c. 

xxxii. 

Duty, filial, recommended, III. vii. §. 3. Ench.,c. xxx. 

' / • ■ . e. ; ■ 

Education , why neceflary, fit. 1 . c. ii. §. a.-in what it conlills, IT. 

xxii. §. 2. TV. v, §. 1.-what the Stoics.mcant by it, II. i. Note (/;). 

Egotifm to be avoided, Encii. c. xxxiii. 

T t t a 


Elocution 
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Elocution the Gift of God, II. xxiii. §. i.-ufeful, but not princx-* 

pally fo, II. xxiii. §/2. 

Envy reproved. III: ii. §. 4. 6. 

Epaphroditus, I. i. §.5. I. xix. §.3. I. xxvi. §.2. 

Epicicrzts ipl-j.ce.di the Good of Man in Body, I. xx. xxiii. §. 1. III. vii,' 

§. 1,--forbad Marriage, and the Care of Children, and engaging 

in the Service of the Public, I. xxiii. §. 1. III. vii. §. 2.-denied 

the natural Relation of Mankind to each other, II. xx. §.2.-taught 

Irreligion and Injuftice, II. xx. §. 4.-did not pronounce Stealing 

to be evil. III. vii. §. 1.-his Principles wicked, pernicious, and 

lead to Oppreflion, Adultery, and Murder, III. vii. §. 1. a. 

Error, all, involuntary, I. xvii. §. 2. xviii. §. 1. II. xxvi. §. 1. Ench. 

c. xlii. 

Evil confifts in a bad Choice, II. i. §. 1. - -a mere Negation, Ench. 

c. xxvii. . : . 

Euphrates, the Philcfopher, III. xv. §. r. IV. viii. §. 4. 

Externals not in our own Power, I. xxii. §. 2. II. v. §. 1, &c.— - - 

Materials to the Faculty of Choice, I. xxix. §■ 1.-not to be treated 

carelefslyj II. v. §. 2. 

F. 

Fancy, the Guide of Madmen, B. I. c. xxviii. §. v. 

Fates, I. xii. §. 2. 

Floras, I. ii. §. 3. 

Friendjhip to be met with only in Prudence and Virtue, II. xxii. §.1.4. 
Frag, x.——-impoflible in a bad Man, II. xxii. §. 3. 5. 

G. 

Galba, B.III. c. xvii. 

Galileans, IV. vii. §. 2. Note (a). 

GOD the univerfal Father and Creator, I. iii. §. 1. ix. §. 1. II. viii. 

§. 3.-is omniprefent and omnifcient, I. xiv. §. 1, 2. II. xiv. §. 2. 

doth not negledt the fmalleft Things, III. xxiv. §. 6.-our Faculties 

and Abilities his Gift, I. vi. §.6. II. xxiii. §. 1.-wherein confifts 

His Eftence, II. viii. §. 1.-makes Revelations to Mankind, III. i. 

§.7.-the Author of all we enjoy, I. xvi. §. 3. II. xxiii. §. 1. IV. 

i. §. 12.—-Dependence on Him recommended, II. xix. §. 3.-To 

be thanked for the Inftrudtions we receive from wife and good Men, I. 

iv. §. 7.-for moral Improvement, II. xviii. §. 3.-propofed to our 

Imitation. See Imitation. -made all Men to be happy, and hath put 

I lappinefs in our own Power, I. xxix. §. x. Ill, xxiv. §. 1.-to be 

conl'ultcd in our Undertakings, III. xxii. 6. 6 . 

God . 
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God. Sen Jupiter. 

Gods, different Opinions concerning them, I. xii, §. i. 

Good to be fought from ourfelves, I. xxix. §. i. III. xxii. §. f. -the 

univerfal Motive of Adtion. • III. iii. §. 2.—•—in our own Power, I. 

xxix. §. 6. . Ill, iii. §. 2.-cpnfifts in Choice, I. xxx. II. xvi. 

§. 1. xxiii. §. 2. III. x. §. 2.-not in Externals, III. xx. $. x. 

xxii. §.4. 

Grief. Rebellion againft God, III. xxiv. §. 1. 

H. 

Health. Not a Good, B. III. c. x. §.2. xx. §. 1. 

Helvidius Prifcus , I. ii. §. 4, g. 

Hermes, (Rod of) III. xx. §. 1. 

Hippocrates, I. viii. §. I. 

Humility recommended, Ench. c. xxxiii. Frag. iii. 


Imitation of God, B. II. c. xiv. §. 2. xvi. §. 4.--of good Men, II. 

xviii. §. 4, 5. xix. §. 3. III. xxiv. §. 1 Ench. c. xxxiii. 
Improvement, in what to be fought, I. iv. §. 3,4. III. vi. §. 1. 
Indujlry, wherein it confifts, IV. iv. §. 5. 

Italicus, III. viii. §.3. 

Jupiter, I. i. §.3, 4. 6. xii. §. 2. See GOD. 


Lateranus, Plaatius, B. I. c. 1. §. 3. 

Laughter reproved, Ench. c. xxxiii. 

Law (divine) what, II. xvi. $.3. III. xi. §. 1. xxiv. §. 2. 
Lesbius, III. xx. 

Life a Thing indifferent, II. vi. §. 1. 

Logic, its Ufe, I. vii. I. xvii. §. 1. 

Love, confident only with Prudence, II. xxii. $. 1. 


M. 

Man, a Spectator and Interpreter of the Works of God, B. I. c. vi. §. 4.- 

not made for an inactive Life, I. x. §. 2.-his Good confifts in a due 

Regulation of the Choice, I. viii. §. 1. xxv. §. 1.-is poffeffed of 

free Will, I. xvii. §. 2. xix. §. 2.-Part of a Commonwealth, II. 

v. §.4. x. §. 1. IV. vii. §.a.-how preferved and how dcflroycd, 

II. ix. §. 2.-his End tp follow God, I. xxx.-formed to change 
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his Abode, III. xxiv. §. i.-his Nature gentle, fociable, and faith¬ 

ful, IV. i. §.13. v. §. 2. Man not the Mafter of Man, IV. i. §. ia. 
Marriage -Inconfiftent/with' the Cynic Profeflion, III. xxii. §.- 8. .. . 1 ■ 

• recommended. III. vii< §,. 3, xxi. §. 1. 

Mafter, who, I. xxix. §. 9. II. ii. §. 4,. Ench. c..xtv. 

Maximus,- III. vii. §. 1. 

Money, not a Good, II. xvi. §. 1. 

• • . •• . ./ .'.N., 77 ■' 

Neatnefs recommended; B.TII.'c. i; §- 7. IV. xi. §.T.'3., - V 
Nero, I. i. §. 5. ii. §.3. 

O. 

OJlentation reproved, B. III. c.xii. §. 1. xiv. §. 2. xxiH. §. 1, 2. xxiv’ 
§. 7 . Ench. c. xlvi. xlvii. 

• P- ■' : 177. 

Patience the Gift of God, B.T. c. vi. §.5. II. xvi. §. 2. III. viii. §. %. 
Philofophers what they ought to ftudy, I. i. §. 6. xx. §. I. II-. xiv. 

§. 2. III. x. §.2.-how treated, II. xii. .§. a.- III. viii. §. 3. 

i Ench. c. xxii. ■ • - ...... • 

Plato, I. viii. §. 1. II. xvii. §. 1, a.--directs Prayer, II. xviii. §.4. 

-his Notion of a Community of Wives, Frag, xiviii. ^ 

Pleafure not a Good, II. xi. §. 3.-an Attendant on Virtue, III. vii. 

Polemo, III. i. Note (c). - 

Poverty not an Evil, III. xvii. §. r- IV. vi. §. 1. 

Prayer recommended, II.- xviii. : §. 4, 5. III. xxi. §. 1. 

Principles not dependent on Externals, I. xi. §. 3__—. the fupreme Rule 

of Adtion, I. xviii. §. 1. III. ix. §. 1. 

Procrajlination reproved. Ench. c. 1: 

Providence, Inftances ofits "Wifdom and Goodnefs, I. vi, §> j, 2, 3. 

--Thole Inftances Proofs of a God, Id .-—-Gives the beft Things 

to the beft Men, III.- xvii. §. 1. 

PJ'eudomcnos, II. xvii. Note (d). .•• :!? 

Pyrrho, I. xxvii. jNote.(«). ,-i v.:... 

Pyrrhonifts ridiculed, I. xxvii. §.2. . -1 

Qi_ 7;" K 

Quarrelling reproved, B. IV. c. v. §. 1, 2, • 


k. 
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Reafon z<\\i*\ in Gods and Men, B.L <g r 

itfelf, I. xx. §. i.-appointed to a proper :Ufe’of,th^rAppearances 

of Things, I. xx. §. i. ; 

Rejignation recommended, I. i. §. 5. II. xvi. §. 3, IV. i. §. 12. 

Revenge reproved, II. x. §. f. 

Riches not a Good, Frag. xvi. xviii. 

Rufus, I. ix. §. 8. III. vi. §.4. xvii. xxiii. §,. i.~-hisAnfvverto 

! Thrafeas , I. i. §. 7.— . . ■■■ • to EpiSietus, I. vii. .§. 4. 

s. ' 5 ' ' ' 

Self-Intereji the univerfal Motive of Action, B. I. c. xix. §. 1, -natural, 

I. xxii. §.'3. : TI. xxii. §; : i.t——the Ground of Piety, I. xxvii; 
§. 1. II. xxii. §.2. Ench. c. xxxi. 

Sceptics ridiculed, 1 . xxvii. §. 2. 

Servants . Humanity to them. Frag. xxx. 

Shame , (falfe) reproved* III. xxiv. §. 7. xxvi. .§. 1. 

Sicknefs not an Evil, III. xx. §. i.r———its Ufe, III. xx. §. j.-- 

no Impediment to the Mind, Ench.: c. ix. 

Socrates , his Relignation to the divine Will, I. iv. §.4. — —-a Citizen of 
the World, I. ix. §. I.——his Speech to his Judges, I. ix. §.5.. III. i. 
§.4. xxiii. §. 1.—■—began by the Examination of Words, I. xvii. §. 1. 
--always preferved the fame Countenance, I. xxv. §. 4.—^for¬ 
bids an unexamined Life, I. xxvi. §.3. III. xii. §. 4.--his Ex- 

cufe of the Jailor, I. xxix. §. 10.-whether he writ any thing, II. 

i. Note (J). -his Pleafantry at his Trial, :II. v. Note -wrote 

Hymns in Prifon, II. vi. §. 2.——-made his Opponent bear witnefs 

to him, II. xii. §. 2. xxvi. §. 2.--his Chaftity, II. xviii. •§. 4. 

-never provoked in a Dilpute, II. xii. §. ii.-riiever quarrelled, 

nor iuffered others to quarrel, IV. v. §. 1.-—Author-of Confutation, 

III. xiv. §.4.-—-his'Modefty, III. xxiii. §. : 1. IV.'viii. §.5.-- 

his Neatnefs, IV. xi. §. 3.--his.Courage, IV. r.. §. 18.--in what 

manner he loved his Children, III. xxiv. §.4. IV. i. §.. 18.-- 

difobeyed the thirty Tyrants, IV. i. §. 1 8.--his Anfwer about his 

Burial, I. xxix. Note (h). -when advifed to prepare for his Trial, 

IF. ii. §.. 1.-to Crito, IV. i. §, 18. 

Solicitude the Effedt of Ignorance, II. xiii. §. i. xvi. §. 1. 

Solitude a State of Rcpofe and Freedom, I. xii. §,. ii. IV. iv. §.3.-—. 

to be rendered agreeable by Contemplation, and Dependence on God, 
III. xiii. §. 1. 

Soul, 
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Soul, a Portion of the divine Effence, I. xiv. §. i. xvii. §. a. II. viii. 
& 2.—-never willingly depriyed.of Truth, 1 . xxvjii. §.,i. II. xxii. 

§• 5- : r 

Spartans, . 1 . ii. §. i. . 1 - - - 

Superfluities to be avoided, Ench. c. xxxiii. xxxix. Frag, xxi. Xxv. 
xxix. 

Sura, III. xvii. Note (d). 


T. 

Tbankfgiving recommended, B. I. c. i. §.3. iv. -§. y. xli. §. 1. xvi. 

§. 3. II. xxiii. §. 1. III. v. §. 1. IV. iv. §. 1. vii. §.2. 
ThraJ'eas, I. i. §. 2. 

y. 

Vanity reproved, Ench. c. vi. xliv. xlix. Frag. xiii. 

Vejpafian, I. ii. §.4. 

Vulgar to be avoided, III. xvi. §. 2. Ench. c. xxxiii.——Difference 
between them and a Philofopher. Ench. c. xlviii. 

W. 

Women, for what to be efteemed, Ench. xl. 

World, a Syftem compofed of Men and God, I. ix. §. 1--one great 

City, III. xxiv. §. 1. 3.-hath a Governor, II. xiv. §.4. 

Worjhip, (divine) recommended. III. vii. §.3. IV. iv. §.6. Ench. 
c. xxxi. 

Z. 

Zeno, I. xx. Note (a). B. II. c. xiii. §.2. IV. viii., §. a. 




A P P E N D I X. 


T HE learned Dr. Taylor, Editor of Lyfrn and Demoflhenes , 
having honoured me with his Opinion, concerning tome Paffages, 
about which he was confulted, I am enabled by his Obferva- 
tions to make the following Improvements to this Work. 

Page 37. Add to Note (h) -It feems probable, that a great deal is 

wanting; and that <m ccvSrpwirivct. belongs to one Story, and n ow, etpn, 
to another. 

P. 77. But how then came any fuch Sufpicions.Perhaps the 

Senfe is, Whence arife our Sufpicions, Jealoufies, and Fears, concerning 
.our Children, if we have no natural Affection towards them ? 

P. 101. Add to Note (d) -Or, perhaps, fhould be epctSes. 

P. 117. This your Victory, this your Conclufion.Perhaps ViSiory 

and Conclufion tfhould change Places. 

P. 144. To Note {b ) add-But, as occurs not elfewhcre, 

and reading it here will make an improper Repetition of nearly the fame 
Senfe, and JiaS-eivcci nva. fignifies, to do fomething to another, L. 4. 
c. 7. p. 628. edit. JJpt. and in Ly/ias, Jlpol. in Sim. p. 7p. contra ylgoraf. 
p. 235, it will be bed to preserve the prefent Reading, and to trqnllatc it 
~—What doth he Iolc, who makes him fuch ? 

P. 171. To Note (/) add- Prov. viii, 34. and Ecchts. xiv. 2 3. fpcak 

of waiting and hearkening at the Doors of WiJ'dom. Yet the P.iflagc, 
to which Mr. Upton refers, p. 5-77, of his Edition, and p. 36S. of this 
Tranllatjon, favours tire received Reading. 

V uu P. 17;. 





A- P P E N 0 I X. 

P. 172. To Note (/) add-Probably here is an Allufion to the Proverb, 

cited by Wolfius, stti fiupms xz.Se£e£-a.i, of which fee Suidas. 

P. 184. To Note (c)add-Yet poffibly the Senfe of ovS'ev may be 

couched under aJ'g. . 

P. 239. To Note (b) add-But a much better, and almoft certain 

Conjecture is, to read a7rac.XXtcfl01u.evns inftead of TrXaflo/uevHs. And then 
the Tranflation will be-Concerning thofe, who return, or,'were return¬ 

ing home, on account of Sicknefs. 

P. 25-4. To Note ( b) add-But, on farther Confederation, the Senfe 

of returning or departing, which a.va.>MQ} hath, Luke xii. 36. Phil. i. 23. 
and otvaXua-n, 2 Tim. iv. 6. feems proper here: and the Tranflation may 

be-You go to the Theatre, or thence to fome other Place. For Per- 

fons often move from one Place to another, merely becaufe they are 
amufed in none. 

P, 238. To Note (f) add-But probably it fhould be changed into 

7!-t,0 o u, and the Tranflation be-What Occaflon for Anger, for De¬ 
fire .Thefe two Greek Words are confounded elfewhere. And the 

fame Alteration feems needful in Porphyr. de Abjl. L. I. §. 2. 

P. 261. To Note (c) add-He is fenfible however, that avuToi^iiv is 

not exactly to throw one’s felf on one Side j and {lands condemned by 
Phrynicus, as a low Expreffion. 

P. 277. To Note ( a) add-Or we may fuppofc anravrnv to be a Glofs, 

or a cafual Repetition of the fame Word occurring in the Line before: 
and fo tranflate, there exijls the Knowlege , &c. 

P. 306. To Note (d) add-Or, perhaps, rather the former o’jtcs 

fhould be left out. 

P. 216. To Note (h) add-Yet, poffibly, the prefent Reading mav 

{land, and be tranflated, But your Life is a perpetual Magijlracy. 

P. 338. To Note (e) add-Or T a <piAooo<pe may mean. Of the philo¬ 

sophic Principle. 

P. 343. To Note (h) add-Or the latter ottou SreXa may be a Repe¬ 

tition of the Tranfcribcr. 


P. 3d4. 
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P. 364. To Note (d) add—For oXm I have taken the Reading of 
Mr. Upton's Copy, aAXuv. 

For Archidamas read Archi damns. 

P. 371. To Note (b) add-—Yet I would not.infert a Negative un- 
neceifarily. 

P.374. Note (c). For, rub themfelves with, put, throw on their Anta¬ 
gonist. * 

P.384. To Note (<?) add-Perhaps alfo what Mlows, and particu¬ 

larly uH TrgofZctTov, is corrupt. 

P. 388. To Note ( a ) add-But this Omiilion was probably owing to 

the Tranfcribers ikipping from pccSrem to the like Word p.nce.vSra.vuv . Pof- 
llbly, inftead of leaving out xa.i, we ihould rather fuppofe, that forne- 
thing before it is left out. And in all Likelihood the true Tranflation of 
vw ctvM Haw, inflead of Jhould not you , &c. is the following: Is not 
this , i.e. undertaking to convince others inftead of yourfelf, inverting the 
Or der of Things ? 

P. 417. The Notes ( h ) and (i) ihould change Places. 

P. 420. Add to Note (a) -Or rather, after the next Word : and the 

Tranflation ihould be. Yet now, without being fenfble of it, you do fome- 
thing like this, even in the prefent Cafe. Cotifder your Body, See. But 
flrill the Separation of om from xca wv is iomewhat unnatural, and takes 
off from the Spirit and Quicknefs of the Repartee. 

P. 421. Squalid.The original Word fignifies, in general, pale. 

And, probably, Arif op banes meant the Palenefs, which proceeds from 
a fedentary ftudious Life. But EpiSietus plainly underftood him, of that 
unwholcfome Look, which Want of Cleaniinefs gives. 

P.424. To Note (a) add-Or, as Cafaubon conjedturcs, a irasS’eiv. Or, 

perhaps, as Mr. Upton propoles, vsrepTi&ey.ei'ov ihould be u7recTi2’ey.eroi. 

P. 427. Is he myConfcience. Kptfxa. fignifies, p. 652. 1 . 6. and 

p. 660. 1.5. of Mr. Uptons Edition, the Judgment, which any one pafles’ 
in his own Mind. 

P. 443. To Note (h) add-For nothing appears, to fupport fo great an 

Encomium of that Philofophcr: whereas Hercules and Diogenes were 
U u u 2 Favourites 
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Appendix. 

Favourites of the Stoics, and particularly of our Author} and the latter 
profefled himfelf an Imitator of the former. But then he was never 
deified. And therefore may we not put in his ftead, Atojwos, Bacchus ? 
They are joined by the Ancients. See Qu. Curt. L. VIII. c. 5. and Hor. 
Epijl.ll. 1. 5, 10. And they will Band here in their proper Order. 
But this may be thought too licentious a Change. And, to fay nothing 
pf Hercules , Bacchus was by no means remarkable for Abftemioufnefs. 

P. 454. To Note (#) add-This Reading he hath taken from an 

Edition in 1554, faid to be made from a better Manufcript than the 
common Editions. He underftands it to mean, Jlruck and aff'eSled over* 
Jlrongly by Externals. Atct! 3 e€x.»fx.it'os means, averfe from, L, II. c. 26. 
in the beginning, and Philojlrat. vit. Apollon. VIII. 7. 3. But from the 
vulgar Senfe, calumniated , it may mean here, one to whom Externals 
have been mifreprefented, who hath a Mifconception of the World. 

P. 4And Vice, by Money.Perhaps for » kolmu. fhpuld be 

read gvTu%ict, a Turn of good Fortune, 




